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Tukkk  are  few  departments  of  litera¬ 
ture  whicli  are  more  pleasing  and  instruc¬ 
tive  titan  biograjtliy.  Especially  in  perus¬ 
ing  tlie  Life  of  any  man  who  has  been 
gifted  with  great  (jualities  by  nature,  and 
exposed,  in  his  career,  to  dilliculties  and 
dangers  which  he  has  braved  and  sur¬ 
mounted,  we  experience  an  emotion  of  the 
liveliest  kind.  It  may  be  that  the  distance 
is  a  wide  one  between  the  subject  of  the 
biography  and  the  reader,  both  in  rank 
and  in  habits  and  education.  But  all 
these  adventitious  circumstances  avail  not 
even  to  diminish  the  deep  interest  of  the 
reader,  arising  from  that  strong  sympathy 
which  knits  togetiier  the  whole  family  of 
man ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  peaceful 
civilian  liangs  in  breathless  suspense  over 
the  fate  of  the  soldier  in  battle,  though  he 
himself  expects  never  to  see  war  but  in 
descri])tion  ;  and  the  student,  by  his  fire- 
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I  side,  devours  tlie  adventures  of  the  daring 
voyager,  though  he  has,  perhaps,  no  put. 
pose  of  ever  straying  from  his  own  home. 

It  has  long  been  a  proverbial  truth,  that 
no  teaching  possesses  ecjual  force  with  the 
teaching  by  example;  ami  this  is  precisely 
the  biographer’s  method  of  teaching.  The 
due  execution  of  his  task  may  therefore  be 
a  matter  of  much  delicacy,  where  foibles 
or  vices,  having  been  interwoven  danger¬ 
ously  with  great  talents  and  virtues,  require 
to  be  carefully  separated  from  them,  and 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  faithful  warning 
and  reproof.  But  the  duty  is  less  arduous, 
as  well  as  more  agreeable,  when  a  biogra¬ 
pher  is  so  fortunate,  as  Mr.  Sidney  lias 
been,  in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  and 
when  his  chief  aim  becomes  merely  that  of 
giving  to  his  countrymen  such  a  delineation 
of  an  amiable  and  noble  character,  that 
the  nation — and  especially  the  generous 
youth  of  the  nation — may  admire  as  they 
read,  and  unconsciously  prepare  themselves, 
when  called  on,  to  imitate  what  they  ad¬ 
mire. 

We  think  this  has  evidently  been  the 
aim  of  Mr.  Sidney,  and  that  to  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  extent  he  has  succeeded.  No 
one  can  read  his  volume  without  be¬ 
ing  impressed  at  the  close  of  it,  with 
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equal  respect  and  adniirath  n  for  the  discovering  this  di.^aster,  lie  flew  to  one  of 
character  of  Lord  Hill.  Ijiit  we  cannot  the  regiments  who  had  been  thus  hetraved, 
help  feeling,  that  a  narrative,  embracing  and  who  were  burning  to  wijie  off  the  dis- 
so  many  scenes  of  advetiture,  and  so  man)  grace,  and  with  that  regiment,  snpjiorted 
great  achievements,  would  have  yielded  by  some  other  troops,  he  retrieved  the 
more  instruction  and  entertainment  to  the  wavering  ha'.tle  by  a  bold  and  vigorous 
student  of  Lord  II dl’s  Life,  if  a  fuller  state-  charge,  headed  by  himself.  All  this  wc 
ment  had  been  generally  given  of  bis  indi-  learn  from  Colonel  Napier,  writing  the 
vidual  concern  in  the  cliief  of  these.  ^Ve  general  history  of  the  war:  and  all  this,  at 
observe,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Sidney,  in  bis  least,  sbould  have  been  contained  in  any 
preface,  apjiears  to  refer  to  ollicial  dcs-  biography  which  was  to  do  full  justice  to 
patches,  as  containing  the  particulars  of  Lord  Hill,  and  to  show  the  Ilritish  army 
Lord  Hill’s  military  exploits.  Hut  these  with  what  intuitive  jirmnjrtness  he  could 
do  not,  in  our  estimation,  supersede  the  meet  those  sudden  emcrgencir's  in  which 
necessity  of  exhibiting  in  the  life  of  Lord  the  indecision  of  a  nu'inent  might  have 
Hill,  at  least  the  more  interesting  details  cost  the  less  of  a  battle,  and  with  what 
of  his  own  personal  share  in  the  great  cam-  varied  resources  both  of  prudence  and  dar- 
paigns  in  which  he  jilayed  so  conspicuous  ing  he  could  bear  up  against  ajiparently 
a  part.  Nor  do  we  conceive  that  Mr.  overwhelming  dangers,  until  at  length  he 
Sidney  himself  viewed  them  in  that  light,  compelled  reluctant  Fortune  to  his  stand- 
Yet  we  fear  he  has  trusted  more  than  ard,  and  snatched  a  brilliant  victory,  as  it 
enough  to  this  supplementary  reading;  or  were,  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  defeat, 
else  he  is  unconscious  how  unsatisfactory  U[)on  this  memorable  battle  there  are 
is  the  meagre  representation  which  he  but  a  few  sentences  bestowed  by  Mr.  Sidney 
gives  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  pas-  (p.  207)  which  intimate,  indeed,  that  Soult 
sages  in  the  life  of  Lord  Hill,  in  which  his  made  a  desj)erate  attack,  and  that  he  was 
achievements  may  be  said  to  have  been  gallantly  repulsed  by  Lord  Hill,  and  snflered 
catalogued  by  his  biographer,  rather  than  severely;  but  which  tells  us  little  more  than 
narrated.  this.  It  is  from  other  sources  that  the  ad- 

Take,  for  instance,  the  important  battle  mirers  of  Lord  Hill  must  gather  tho<e  j)ar- 
of  the  Nive  or  St.  Pierre.  -The  battle  was,  ticulars  wbich  justly  entitle  Napier  to  say, 
by  the  common  consent  of  both  the  French  in  concluding  his  observatiotis  on  this 
and  the  English  armies,  one  of  the  most  battle,  after  having  narrated  not  merely 
bloody  of  the  whole  war.  It  was  also  one  of  its  result,  but  Lc^rd  Hill’s  personal  share 
the  most  glorious  to  Lord  Hill,  who  fottght  in  achieving  the  victory,  that  it  was  gained 
and  gained  it  with  his  own  troops  alone,  by  him  “  after  a  manner  that,  in  less  event- 
airainst  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  French  ful  times,  would  have  rendered  him  the 
commanders,  Soult,  who  vigorously  assailed  hero  of  a  nation.”* 

him  with  a  force  of  nearly  thrice  his  num-  We  shall  make  but  one'  oth.cr  prefatory 
bers.  The  events  of  the  day  were  full  of  remark.  AVe  regret  to  observe  occasional 
vicissitude,  and  were  repeatedly  ominous  instances  of  the  bad  taste  in  w  riting  which 
of  disaster,  calling  forth  all  Hill’s  talents,  mistakes  the  turgid  for  the  sublime;  and 
not  merely  as  a  skilful  general,  but  also  as  we  must  add,  that  while  cimtemplating  the 
a  brave  soldier.  In  any  circumstances,  it  rare  modesty  and  simplicity  of  Lord  Hill’s 
must  have  been  a  most  arduous  task  to  character,  we  are  the  less  prejiared  for 
sustain  the  eager  attacks  of  the  French,  such  a  style  on  the  part  of  Ids  biograj)her. 
confident  in  their  valor,  their  numbers.  Indeed  the  indidgence  in  that  si}ie  tends 
and  their  leader;  but,  unhappily,  the  as-  to  defeat  the  laudab'lc  object  with  which  it 
lonishing  misconduct  of  two  British  col-  has  evidently  been  adopted,  of  giving  great- 
onels,  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  who  or  force  to  noble  sentiments.  Wben,  there- 
withdrew’  their  respective  troops  from  ac-  fore,  it  was  the  praisewortliy  purpose  of 
tion  at  the  most  critical  moment,  unex-  Mr.  Sidney  to  condemn  atheism  and  infi- 
pectedly  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  Hill’s  delity  in  the,  most  forcible  terms,  he  would 
position  to  such  a  degree,  that,  with  an  in-  have  succeeded  better  by  the  use  of  lan- 
ferior  leader,  all  would  have  seemed  irre-  guage  fitted  to  convey  some  definite  mean- 
coverably  lost.  He  had  stationed  himself  ing,  than  he  has  done  in  saying  that 
on  a  mount,  in  the  rear  of  his  troops,  from  through  them  “  all  that  is  destiuctivc  as- 
which  he  could  descry  the  movements  of 
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sumes  a  giant  form  of  rank  luxuriance,! 
poisoning  the  air  and  veiling  the  light, 
whence  a  darkness  covers  the  heavens, 
broken  only  at  intervals  by  the  lightning- 1 
flash  and  thunder-peal  of  anarchy  and 
woe.” — p.  ‘Jl. 

Hut  we  hasten  from  these  few  prefatory 
observations  which  we  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  make,  and  we  shall  now'  give  a, 
short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Lord  Hill,  ac- 
companied  with  such  extracts  from  the 
work  of  Mr.  Sidney  as  appear  to  be  most 
interesting. 

The  late  Rowland  Lord  Viscount  Hill,, 
was  born  at  the  Hall,  in  the  retired  village 
of  Frees  in  Shropshire,  on  the  lllh  of 
August,  1770,  and  was  thus  the  junior  by 
three  years  of  Wellington  and  Napoleon, 
both  of  whom  were  born  in  17(31).  His 
family  was  old  and  respectable.  Among' 
liis  ancestors  was  that  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
who  was  the  first  Protestant  Lord  Mayor  of  . 
the  city  of  London.  That  worthy  gentle¬ 
man  appears  to  have  distinguished  his  civic 
career  by  his  charitable  munificence,  and  j 
his  shrievalty  by  a  contest  with  the  House  | 
of  Commons,  who  committed  him  to  the^ 
Tower  for  an  alleged  infringement  of  their 
authority,  in  over-zealously  asserting  the , 
privileges  of  the  city.  | 

At  the  birtji  of  Rowland  Hill,  and  for  a 
long  period  afterwards,  his  father  was  him-j 
self  a  younger  brother,  though  he  ultimate- | 
Jy  succeeded  to  the  family  baronetcy  and 
estate.  He  had  sixteen  children,  of  whom  ' 
ten  were  sons.  Rowland  was  the  second 
son.  Two  of  the  sons  died  in  childhood. ; 
Most  of  the  others  entered  the  army,  and 
their  father  was  spared  to  sec  five  ot  the 
number,  all  of  them  gallant  men,  survive  ' 
the  dangers  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  the 
bloody  field  of  \V  aterloo.  I 

Row  land  was  first  at  school  at  Ightfield, 
a  Shropshire  village,  and  thence,  at  the 
age  of  seven  or  eight,  he  was  sent  to  Ches¬ 
ter,  where  he  won  the  affections^of  his 
school-fellows  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
This  arose  not  merely  from  his  alfectionate 
and  gentle  disposition,  but  from  the  gal¬ 
lantry  with  winch  he  was  always  ready  to 
assist  any  comrade  who  had  got  into  a 
scrape,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  him¬ 
self  the  least  likely  to  be  imolved  in  one, 
on  his  own  account.  At  this  period  of . 
life  he  was  of  delicate  constitution,  and  he , 
was  thus  thrown  more  than  usually  upon  the  I 
immediate  care  of  Mrs.  M'infield,  wife  of 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  school.  It  is 
one  of  the  delightful  traits  of  Hill’s  charac- 


ter,  that  the  grateful  alTection  which  he 
then  felt  for  tins  amiable  lady,  continued 
an  enduring  .sentiment  in  alter  life,  and 
was  repeatedly  exhibited  after  the  delicate 
school-boy  had  grown  up  into  one  of  the 
most  reiiow  ned  warriors  of  his  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  same 
love  of  horticulture,  and  the  same  fondness 
for  pet  animals,  which  characterized  him 
in  after  life,  were  already  exhibited  by  him 
when  at  school,  wlsere  his  little  garden 
prospered,  and  his  little  favorites  throve, 
better  than  those  of  any  of  his  companions. 
Hut  there  is  another  characteristic  of  his, 
which  comes  with  .something  like  surprise 
upon  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
a.ssociating  the  name  of  Hill  so  closely 
with  the  battle-field. 

“Ilis  ser.fibiliij',”  says  Miss  Winfield,  “was 
almo.«t  feminine.  One  of  the  boys  happened 
to  rut  hi.s  finger,  and  was  brought  by  Row’- 
land  Hill  to  my  mother  to  have  it  dressed; 
but  her  attention  was  soon  drawn  from  the 
wound  to  Rowland,  who  had  fainted.” 

And  even  after  bis  military  career  had 
commenced,  w  hen  it  happened  that  ti  prize¬ 
fight  between  Humphries  and  Mendoza 
was  exhibited  near  the  windows  of  his 
lodgings,  such, was  the  eflect  produced  on 
him  by  the  brutality  of  the  scene,  that  he 
was  carried  fainting  out  of  his  room.  So 
little  does  there  require  to  be  in  common, 
between  the  most  heroic  courage  and  the 
coarse  and  vulgar  attribute  of  insensibility 
to  the  sight  of  blood  and  suflering.  He 
explained  afterwards,  in  reference  to  the 
carnage  which  he  had  witnessed  in  war, 
that  he  had  still  the  same  feelings  as  at 
first,  “  but  in  the  excitement  of  battle 
all  individual  sensation  was  lost  sierfit 

o 

of.” 

In  the  spring  of  1790,  his  parents  called 
his  attention  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  a 
profession,  and  indicated  a  wish  that  he 
should  adopt  that  of  the  law'.  His  reply, 
.addressed  to  his  mother,  has  been  preserv¬ 
ed,  in  which  he  states  modestly  and  gently 
his  “  dislike  to  the  law,”  and  says,  ”  the 
profession  which  I  should  like  best,  .and 
hope  you  and  papa  will  not  object  to,  is 
the  army.”  This  called  forth  a  letter  from 
his  father,  full  of  good  sense  and  kindness, 
which  we  wish  w  e  could  extract  for  the 
benefit  of  parents  w  ho  may  be  thwarted  by 
a  son’s  disinclination  to  civil  life. 

Shortly  after  this  an  ensigney  in  the  38th 
regiment  was  procured  for  young  Hill,  who 
also  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  go  to 
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Strashiirgh,  where  he  attended  a  military 
academy,  and  remained  till  1*01.  In  that 
year  he  obtained  a  lieutenantcy,  and  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  England.  In 
he  was  with  liis  regiment,  the  5vld,  in 
Scotland.  Itj  IV.Kl  he  raised  an  indepen- 1 
dent  company,  chiefly  in  Shropshire,  and  | 
obtained  a  caj)tain’s  commission.  He  was  j 
desired  to  carry  this  company  to  Ireland,  j 
and  Mr.  Sidney  takes  occasion  to  mention 
the  following  rather  curious  anecdote  in 
connection  with  his  visit  to  that  country. 

“I  remember  his  telling  me.  th.at  on  going 
to  the  house  of  an  eminent  literary  gentleman, 
to  pass  a  night,  he  was  shown  to  his  room  be¬ 
fore  dinner,  and  being  about  to  dress,  he  look¬ 
ed  round  for  the  usual  washing  apparatus, 
hut  could  see  nothing  of  the  sort.  Just  as  he 
was  on  llie  point  of  makirig  an  ctlort  to  obtain 
these  requisites  of  the  toilet,  he  heard  to  his 
great  surprise  and  amusement  a  creaking  in 
tlie  floor  and  a  trap-door  gradually  opened, 
through  which  ascended,  by  a  steady  invisible 
movement,  wash-hand-stand,  basin,  towels, 
liot  water,  and  all  other  due  accompatumenis. 
He  used  to  say  he  never  met  with  a  parallel 
to  this,  except  in  the  house  of  a  gentlennin 
who  had  o  railrnad  made  from  his  kilchen  to 
his  dini)ig-room,  to  send  in  the  dishes  quick 
and  hotP 

This  latter  sentence  points  out  a  new 
field  of  utility  for  railroads,  and  one  which, 
w'e  will  venture  to  say,  has  never  yet  been 
conjectured  even  by  Mr.  Stephenson  him- 
self. 

At  the  siege  of  Toulon,  Captain  Hill 
had  repeated  ojiportunities  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  himself,  which  he  embraced  and  im¬ 
proved.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
made  a  very  narrow  escajie.  Having  as¬ 
cended  a  tree  for  the  purpose  of  ob.scrving 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  (Jencral 
O’Hara,  on  whom  he  was  in  attendance, 
had  occasion  to  call  him  down.  His  place 
was  taken  by  his  brother  aide-de-camp. 
Captain  Snow’,  who  was  immediately  shot 
in  the  tree  and  mortally  wounded.  Hill 
himself  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  right 
hand,  and  O’Hara  was  wounded  and  made 
prisoner. 

It  was  at  Toulon  that  Hill  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  celebrated  Thomas  Gra¬ 
ham,  afterwards  Lord  Lynedech,  who  serv¬ 
ed  there  as  a  volunteer,  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  future  renown.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  n94,  Graham  raised  a  regiment 
of  infantry,  and  offered  Hill  the  majority  of 
it,  on  condition  of  his  raising  a  certain 
quota  of  men,  which  he  did.  The  regi- 
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ment  thus  raised  was  the  90th,  which  was 
destined  afterwards  to  be  most  honorably 
associated  with  the  name  of  Hill. 

In  1790,  Hill,  now'  holding  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  went  with  the  9ttih  to 
Gibraltar,  then  commanded  by  his  old 
friend  General  (I’llara.  M’hilst  here  an 
incident  occurred  which  not  only  showed 
the  confidence  of  his  commander,  in  in¬ 
trusting  him  witii  a  mission  of  importance 
and  delicacy,  but  also  the  intense  ardor 
with  which  Colonel  Hill  devoted  his  whole 
energies  to  the  performance  of  ihe  duty, 
whatever  it  might  be,  with  which  he  was 
charged  for  the  time.  General  O’Hara 
despatched  him  with  a  verbal  communica¬ 
tion  for  the  British  ambassador  at  Lisbon, 
announcing  expected  war  with  Spain.  So 
rapidly  was  this  anticipation  realized,  that, 
in  the  words  of  Colonel  Hill  himself,  “  Be¬ 
fore  I  could  return,  hostilities  ha<l  com¬ 
menced,  and  it  was  with  difliculty  1  got 
back  to  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar — not  only 
from  the  declaration  of  war,  but  also  in 
j  consequence  of  the  illness  occasioned  by- 
great  exertion  to  accomplish  the  duty  1  was 
employed  on  for  my  respected  general.” 
The  same  spirit  which  prompted  Hill,  in 
the  discharge  of  a  most  unostentatious 
duty,  to  sacrifice  health  itself,  in  order  to 
acconijilish  his  mission,  also  animated  him 
in  the  camp,  on  the  march,  or  in  the  battle¬ 
field,  and  gives  the  true  key  to  the  secret 
of  the  remarkable  success  w  hich  afterw  ards 
so  often  crowned  his  enterprises. 

In  1809  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and,  with  the  BOtli,  he  formeil  part 
ol  the  troops  who  were  emjiloyed  under 
Abercromby  in  the  expedition  "to  Egypt. 
During  a  rendezvous  of  the  troops  at  Gib¬ 
raltar,  Colonel  Hill,  being  indisposed,  was 
forbidden  to  eat  any  thing  but  fresh  meat. 
And  he  used  to  mention  afterwards,  that 
the  price  of  such  meal  was  at  that  lime  so 
excessively  enhanceil,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  give  ciM,  I-^s.  sterling  for  a  turkey,  and 
I  <X  I ,  Is.  for  a  fowl.  An  invalid’s  impa¬ 
tience  to  get  well  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
stimulated  by  the  cost  of  a  diet  like  this. 
But  a  still  more  remarkable  circumstance, 
in  connexion  with  dict^  is  mentioned  as 
having  occurred  during  this  expedition. 
For  it  appears  that,  in  conseipience  of 
some  freak,  apparently  by  w  ay  of  burlesque 
on  the  deficiency  of  provisions,  “  a  pair  of 
boots  were  dressed,  boiled,  and  roasted 
with  lemon,  for  dinner  in  the  gunroom.” 
rnfortunately  it  is  not  stated  how  much  of 
this  dish  was  eaten,  or  whether  the  guests 
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satisfied  themselves  that,  in  the  event  ofj 
their  being  exposed  to  short  commons  dnr-  j 
ing  a  siege,  they  might  rely,  as  a  last  re¬ 
source,  upon  their  bools  if  dressed  with 
lemon. 

Even  during  the  voyage,  we  find  Colonel 
Hill  diligently  studying  the  theory  of  field 
fortification,  and  improving  himself  in  his 
profession.  He  also  kept  a  pocket-journal, 
in  wliich  he  regularly  noted  down  what 
seemed  most  worthy  of  attention.  Traits 
like  these  well  deserve  to  be  noted,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  that  which  has  been  just  com¬ 
mented  on,  as  both  explaining  and  en¬ 
nobling  the  success  and  advancement  of 
Colonel  Hill.  It  was  neither  to  mere 
talent  nor  yet  to  mere  fortune,  that  he  was 
indebted,  but  to  talent,  diligently  improved 
by  sedulous  culture.  It  is  of  such  talent 
only  that  Fortune  will  generally  be  found 
the  handmaid. 

The  notice  given  of  this  part  of  Colonel 
Hill’s  history  is  brief.  I5ut  we  learn  from 
his  diary,  that  he  lauded  in  Egypt  on  the 
8lh  of  March,  and  that 

‘•On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  at  si.x,  tht* 
Erilish  army  began  to  move,  the  90th  regi¬ 
ment  as  its  advanced  guard.  At  this  moment 
a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  made  a  spirited 
and  impetuous  charge  on  the  90th,  who,  as 
Walsh  says,  with  the  coolness  ami  intrepidity 
of  veterans,  received  them,  unbroken,  upon 
the  points  of  their  bayonets.  The  French 
were  obliged  to  retreat.  1  was  wounded  by 
a  musket-ball,  which  struck  the  ])eak  of  the 
helmet  now  at  Ilawkstone.  After  being 
wounded,  1  was  taken  on  board  Lord  Keith’s 
ship,  where  I  remainoil  about  three  weeks, 
anil  then  returned  to  the  regiment.” — pp.  39, 
40. 


While  confined  by  his  wound.  Colonel 
Hill  was  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  com¬ 
manded  by  Lord  Keith.  And  after  the 
great  victory  of  the  *4 1st  of  .March,  in 
which  Abercromby  received  his  mortal 
wound,  he  was  brought  from  the  field  of 
his  fame  to  the  same  cabin  where  Hill  was 
recovering,  and  where  Abercromby  linger¬ 
ed  for  a  week  and  died. 

In  IcdhI,  Colo'iel  Hill,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and,  until  1805,  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  Ireland,  then  mekwiced  with  inva¬ 
sion,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  scene 
of  much  internal  excitement.  The  various 
duties  devolving  on  General  Hill  reipiired 
not  merely  courage  and  energy,  but  often 
in  a  still  higher  degree  called  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  discretion,  temperance,  and  forbear¬ 


ance.  In  none  of  these  qualities  was  he 
found  wanting;  and  he  appears  to  have 
uniformly  discharged  the  responsible  trust 
which  devolved  on  him  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  country. 

Among  the  numerous  alarms  of  invasion 
which  were  then  propagated  from  time  to 
time,  one  is  mentioned  which  may  almost 
vie  with  the  celebrated  bonfire  “  on  the  hill 
above  Glenwithershins,”  to  which  the  An¬ 
tiquary  has  given  a  deathless  renown.  It 
would  appear  that  Killala  Bay,  in  the  north 
ot  Connaught,  was  one  of  the  spots  which 
excited  apprehension,  as  being  likely  to 
afford  a  landing-place  for  the  French. 
.Vnd  sure  enough,  in  October  1803,  the 
scouts  in  that  quarter  did  observe  two 
frigates  enter  the  bay,  and  speedily  lower 
from  their  decks  what  seemed  to  be  boat 
after  boat,  which  made  directly  and  rapidly 
for  the  beach.  A  report  was  immediately 
transmitted  that  the  French  troojis  had 
}  arrived,  and  were  disembarking ;  and  far- 
1  ther,  that  “  they  vure  lanrlin^  very  fast” 
It  appeared  on  inquiry,  however,  that  the 
j  two  vessels  were  English  frigates,  which 
j  had  entered  the  bay  together  for  the  pur- 
j  pose  of  watering.  For  facilitating  their 
operations,  they  had  each  heaved  their 
empty  water-casks  overboard,  and  the  wind 
carried  them  quickly  to  the  shore.  But 
still  more  quickly  liad  the  rumor  of  the 
landing  preceded  them,  and  much  alarm 
was  excited,  and  various  movements  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  sup- 
[)osed  invaders,  before  the  true  state  of  the 
fact  was  communicated  throughout  the 
j  country. 

It  was  in  1S0.>,  and  while  preparing  for 
I  the  abortive  expedition  to  the  Weser,  that 
I  Hill  first  met  with  \Vellington,  then  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  who  was  also  appointed 
,  to  a  command  in  the  same  expedition.  Sir 
.Vrthur  dined  with  him,  “  at  his  lodgings  at 
.Mrs.  Chitty’s,”  at  Deal ;  and  that  actpiaint- 
;  ance  commenced,  which  was  destined  to 
I  have  so  powerful  an  inlluence  on  Hill’s 
i  subsequent  career. 

j  After  spending  the  year  1806  in  Eng¬ 
land,  during  part  of  w  hich  he  was  cncamp- 
;  ed  with  a  portion  of  the  troops  who  were 
kept  in  readiness  to  repel  threatened  inva¬ 
sion — and  spending  the  year  1807  again 
in  Ireland — he  was  ordered,  in  1808,  to 
ijoin  the  troops  then  destined  for  th  i  conti¬ 
nent,  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  On 
learning  that  General  Hill  was  to  serve 
under  him.  Sir  Arthur  wrote  him  on  '43d 
June  1808, 
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“ My  (lenr  Hill — T  rrjoirc  extremely  at  the' 
prospect  I  have  helore  me  of  servinur  ajjain 
with  you,  and  /  lioj)e  ire  .shall  hare  more  to  do  , 
than  ire  had  mi  the  lo.sl  occasion  on  irliich  ice 
were  together.^' — j).  75.  . 

\ 

Tiie  “  last  occasion”  here  alluded  to  was 
the  abortive  trip  to  the  Weser  ;  and  assur¬ 
edly  the  hope  of  Wellington  was  gratified 
before  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  war, ; 
v.hich  was  now  about  to  coininence.  i 

]t  is  not  without  surprise  that  we  learn  1 
that  Ikitish  troops  were  only  relieved  of  so 
cumbrous  an  appendage  as  their  queues  or 
pigtails  in  this  year  1S08,  after  the  arrival  | 
of  Sir  John  Moore  from  Stockholm.  The; 
order  to  cut  off  the  queues  “  was  dated  ' 
‘J4th  July,  and  gave  universal  delight. 
The  signal  was  made  for  all  hair-cutters  to; 
proceed  to  head-quarters  ;  and  Cadcll  tells  I 
us,  ‘  As  soon  as  they  had  finished  on  board  > 
the  liead-quarter  ship,  the  adjutant.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Russell,  proceeded  with  them  and  a 
pattern-man  to  the  other  troop-ships.  The 
tails  were  kept  till  all  were  docked,  when, ' 
by  a  signal,  the  whole  were  thrown  over¬ 
board  with  three  cheers.’  ” — p.  80. 

Soon  after  the  landing  of  the  British  i 
forces  at  Mondego,  the  battles  of  Rolica ' 
and  Vimeiro  followed,  in  which  tlie  British  ' 
army  had  a  foretaste  of  the  laurels  which  ! 
they  were  to  earn  under  Wellington.  Ma¬ 
jor-General  Hill  was  present  at  both  of 
these  battles,  and  in  the  former  had  an 
active  and  important  share.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  mentioned  by  name  among  the  offi¬ 
cers  to  whom,  along  with  Wellington,  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
voted  for  their  services. 

The  superseding  of  AVellington,  the 
Convention  of  Cintra,  the  expedition  of 
Moore,  and  the  victory  of  Corunna,  won  at 
the  expense  of  that  hero’s  life,  belong  more 
to  general  history  than  to  the  biography  of 
Hill.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  was 
on  General  Hill’s  brigade  that  the  inqior- 
tant  duty  devolved  of  protecting  the  army, 
at  its  embarkation  for  England,  after  the 
fiattle  of  Corunna.  On  their  arriving  at 
Plymouth — where  the  troops,  who  had 
suffered  so  many  privations  in  the  retreat, 
experienced  the  utmost  kindness  from  the 
inhabitants — General  Hill  was  conspicuous 
for  the  consideration  and  solicitude  which 
he  showed  for  the  welfare  of  his  men. 
His  name  was  long  remembered  with  ad¬ 
miration,  on  that  account,  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Plymouth ;  and  this  is  a  trait  in 
the  character  of  Hill  which  is  well  worthy 
of  attention,  especially  from  the  military 
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student  of  his  life.  By  liis  care  to  avoid 
exposing  the  lives  of  his  men  unnecessarily, 
and  by  his  attention  to  their  comforts  and 
wants,  he  gained  so  completely  their  affec¬ 
tion  and  confidence,  that  when  occasion 
required,  he  could  rely  implicitly  on  the 
zeal  and  devotion  with  which  tliey  were 
ready  to  follow  wherever  he  led  tlie  way. 

Jfefore  his  return  from  tliis  expedition, 
his  uncle.  Sir  Richard  Hill,  had  died,  and 
been  succeeded  by  his  father,  now  Sir 
John  Hill.  His  uncle  bequeathed  to  him 
the  property  at  Hardwick  Grange,  which 
he  continued  afterwards  to  occupy  as  his 
favorite  residence,  wlien  at  home. 

After  a  very  brief  period  spent  in  Eng¬ 
land,  General  Hill  was  again  despatched ‘to 
the  Peninsula,  where  he  had  not  been 
many  weeks  when  Wellington  achieved 
the  brilliant  exploit  of  crossing  the  Dourq 
in  the  face  of  the  French  army  und(tf 
Soult,  and  driving  them,  with  great  losf, 
from  (4porto,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  In  the  action  at  Ojiorto,  General 
Hill  had  a  \ery  conspicuous  share. 

The  French  had  broken  down  the  bridge 
over  the  Douro,  .a  deep  and  rapid  river,  on 
the  right  bank  of  which  the  town  of  Oporto 
stands;  and  it  had  become  important,  as 
Wellington’s  despatches  bear,*  that  the 
'  British  troops,  who  had  reached  the  left 
I  bank,  should  cross  the  river  to  expel  the 
French  without  delay. 

I  On  ascending  the  height  of  the  Sarea  on 
'the  left  bank,  where  there  was  a  convent, 
opposite  to  Oporto,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
descried  a  large  unfinished  building,  called 
the  Seminary,  which  stood  near  the  river 
i  on  the  Oporto  side.  It  was’ surrounded  by 
i  a  high  stone  wall  which  came  down  to  the 
I  water,  on  either  hand,  and  which  had  only 
!  one  entrance  by  an  iron  gate,  opening  on 
the  Vallonga  road.  There  was  sufficient 
j  space  included  within  the  wall  for  coiitain- 
!  ing  two  battalions  of  men  in  order  of  battle, 
j  The  breadth  of  the  river  was  about  80<) 

[  yards,  and  on  the  height  of  the  Sarea  the 
British  guns  could  be  planted  so  as  to  com¬ 
mand  the  whole  enclosure  round  the  Semi- 
1  nary.  To  all  ajipearance  no  watch  was 
I  kept  by  the  French  in  that  quarter,  as  they 
apparently  relied  on  the  impossibility  of  an 
attempt  being  made  to  cross  tlie  river  there. 
At  that  spot,  however,  Sir  Arthur  conceiv¬ 
ed  it  practicable  to  elTect  a  passage;  at  the 
same  time  that  a  detachment  of  troops  un¬ 
der  General  Murray  was  sent  a  few  miles 

*  Gurwood,  iv.,  p.  298- 
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up  the  river  to  Avintas,  to  seek  a  passage] 
there,  where  it  was  soon  ascertained  tliat  j 
some  boats  could  be  found.  Sir  Artluir 
also  caused  eighteen  or  twenty  guns  to  be 
j)l anted  on  tlie  height  of  Sarea,  command¬ 
ing  the  Seminary. 

A  skilf,  manned  by  a  few  brave  men, 
crossed  to  the  Oporto  side,  and  brought . 
back  tliree  or  four  large  barges  without  at- i 
trading  the  notice  of  the  rrench.  This; 
operation  was  favored  by  the  circumstance  ' 
that  the  river  makes  a  rapid  bend  round  the  { 
point  on  which  the  convent  is  jilaced,  and  ^ 
the  town  lies  below  this  point,  while  the| 
crossing  was  effected  above  it.  And  Soult’.s  i 
personal  position,  as  it  happened,  was  be-J 
low  the  town.  i 

The  first  of  tlie  barges,  containing  an  ' 
officer  and  twenty-five  of  the  Buffs,  then  ! 
crossed  to  the  Seminary,  where  the  men  ] 
disembarked,  and  where  instantly,  so  to  say,  ] 
in  the  midst  of  the  French  army,  but  still  j 
without  any  alarm  being  taken.  A  second  j 
and  a  third  barge  followed,  filled  with : 

®  •  j 

troops,  the  last  conveying  General  Paget. 
But  no  sooner  had  they  gained  their  posi¬ 
tion  than  Sonlt  commenced  a  furious  attack 
upon  them  with  an  overwhelming  force  of' 
cavalry  and  infantry,  supported  by  artillery. 
To  sustain  them.  General  Hill  crossed  over 
with  the  48th  and  (Uith  regiments,  and 
other  troops,  and  as  General  Paget  was 
soon  disabled  by  a  wound,  the  command  of 
this  most  important  and  trying  post  devolv¬ 
ed,  at  the  most  critical  moment,  upon  Gen¬ 
eral  Hill.  So  violent  was  the  struggle,  that  i 
Sir  Arthur  was  with  difficulty  prevented  j 
from  throwing  himself  across  the  river  into! 
the  midst  of  it.  But  his  confidence  in  | 
General  Hill  was  such  that  he  restrained  i 
himself  from  taking  this  step  ;  and  well  did  ] 
Hill  justify  the  confidence  of  his  leader,  j 
The  French  made  repeated  and  desper- ! 
ate  attacks,  which,  however,  were  confined,  ; 
by  the  sweep  of  the  British  guns  on  the  j 
height  of  Sarea,  to  the  side  of  the  iron  gate.  | 
They  were  successfully  resisted  by  Hill, 
until  some  of  the  citizens  of  Oporto,  having 
pushed  across  with  large  boats,  brought 
over  the  troops  under  General  Sherbrooke’s  j 
command  in  large  bodies,  a  little  below  the  j 
point  of  conflict;  and  Murray’s  troops  also  ! 
were  seen  descending  the  river  on  the  Ojior- 
to  side.  Then  the  rout  of  the  French  | 
forces  became  general  and  complete,  and  j 
they  suffered  severely,  both  on  that  day  and 
in  their  subsequent  retreat  from  Portugal. 

In  less  than  three  months  afterwards,  the 
battle  of  Talavera  followed,  in  which  Hill 


had  an  important  share.  The  French  were 
commanded  by  Marshals  Victor  and  Jour- 
dan,  and  King  Joseph.  The  Spaniards 
were  commanded  by  Cucsta,  campaigning 
in  his  coach  and  six.  And  it  is  well  known 
that  on  the  two  days’  fighting,  of  the  2Tth 
and  ^Sth  July,  180'.t,  tiie  last  of  which  was 
so  bloody,  the  Spaniards  were  scarcely  so 
much  as  noticed  by  the  French,  whose 
whole  efforts  were  directed  against  the 
British  alone  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  on  their 
part,  did  as  little  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  French  as  was  possible. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  both 
M’^ellington  and  Hill  made  the  narrowest 
escape  from  being  taken  prisoners  on  the 
•JTth.  Sir  Arthur  was  then  at  Casa  de  Sa¬ 
linas,  to  reach  which  place  the  French  had 
to  ford  the  river  Alberche,  and  to  march 
some  distance  through  woods.  But  out  of 
these  woods,  Mr.  Sidney  states,  “  they 
emerged  so  suddenly  that  they  had  nearly 
made  him  prisoner  at  the  instant  of  sur¬ 
prise.  Providentially  this  disaster  was  not 
permitted  to  fall  on  our  army  and  upon 
Europe.” 

The  still  more  dangerous  adventure  of 
Hill  was  stated  by  himself  as  follows,  in 
compliance  with  a  request  made  by  a  friend 
some  years  after  the  war  was  over  : — 

“I  recollect  on  the  27th  of  July  I  got  some 
dinner  in  my  quarters  in  the  town  of  Talavera 
about  four  o’clock.  Immediately  after  I  rode 
out,  accompanied  by  Major  F ordyce,  towards 
the  Alberche,  in  which  direction  we  heard 
some  firing.  I  returned  to  the  bivouac  of  my 
division,  I  suppose  about  sunset,  when  I  found 
it  had  moved  to  take  up  a  position.  I  instant¬ 
ly  followed  it,  and  found  it  deploying  in  line, 
and  was  shown  by  somebody  where  the  right 
was  to  rest.  1  pointed  out  the  hill  on  the  line 
of  direction  wc  were  to  take  up.  I  found,  how¬ 
ever,  I  had  not  sufficient  troops  to  occupy  the 
ground  without  leaving  considerable  intervals 
between  the  regiments.  During  this  opera¬ 
tion  I  recollect  ])erfectly  well  that  I  was  with 
the  48th  Regiment,  in  conversation  with  Col¬ 
onel  Donellan,  when,  it  being  nearly  dark,  I 
observed  some  men  on  the  hill-top  fire  a  few 
shots  amongst  us.  Not  having  an  idea  that 
the  enemy  was  so  near,  T  said  at  the  moment, 
I  irtta  mire  it  teas  the  Old  Bnffs^  an  usual,  making 
some  blunder.  I  desired  1  )onellan  to  get  into 
line,  and  I  wouhl  ride  up  the  hill  and  stop  their 
tiring.  On  reaching  tfie  hill-top,  I  found  the 
mistake  I  liad  made.  I  immediately  turned 
round  to  ride  off,  when  they  fired  and  killed 
poor  Fordyce,  and  shot  my  mare  through  the 
body.  She  did  not  fid!,  but  carried  me  to  the 
29th  Regiment,  which  corps,  by  my  orders,  in¬ 
stantly  charged  the  French,  and  drove  them 
from  the  hill.  I  do  not  know  what  numbers 
the  enemy  had,  but  I  think  they  were  not 
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pironfT — perhaps  sonic  of  their  light  troops.” — 
Pp.  Ill,  112. 

It  was  an  eventful  day  for  Europe  which 
so  nearly  compromised  the  safety  of  both 
Wellington  and  Hill. 

For  the  battle  of  Talavera  itself,  the  his¬ 
tories  of  the  war  may  best  be  consulted. — 
But  with  respect  to  General  Hill’s  very  im¬ 
portant  share  in  the  honors  and  dangers  of 
he  contest,  his  own  simple  and  alTection- 
ate  letters  to  his  family  are  highly  interest¬ 
ing.  They  naturally  relate  chielly  to  the 
subjects  which  were  of  engrossing  interest 
to  his  family  ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
modest  and  unassuming  than  the  manner  in 
which  he  refers  to  himself  on  an  occasion 
on  which,  by  the  confession  of  all,  he  dis¬ 
played  the  greatest  military  (jualities. 

On  BDth  July  he  wrote  from  Tala¬ 
vera  : — 

Talavera,  July  30,  1S09. 

“  My  dear  Sister, 

“  God  has  protected  Clement  (his  brother) 
and  myself  in  two  of  the  severest  battles  1 
ever  witnessed,  which  took  place  on  the  27th 
and  2Sth.  For  the  particulars  I  must  refer  you 
to  the  public  despatches,  hut  cannot  help  men¬ 
tioning  a  few  circumstances  which  will  show 
you  the  providential  escapes  we  have  had. — 
About  a  week  ago  I  told  you  that  the  French 
had  retired  from  Talavera,  on  our  approach 
towards  them.  It  now  appears  they  did  this, 
not  with  the  intention  of  going  otf  altogether, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  their  reinforce¬ 
ments,  which  being  done  by  the  junction  of 
Sebastiani’s  force  of  about  12.000,  and  Kinir 
Joseph,  from  Madrid,  with  6000,  tliey  turned 
back  with  near  50,000,  with  a  determination 
to  bring  the  whole  of  it  again.^t  the  British 
army,  not  halfthat  number  in  the  field.  Early 
on  the  27th  we  heard  of  the  returning  of  the 
French,  and  as  the  day  advanced  they  ap¬ 
proached  nearer.  By  tour  in  the  evening  their 
whole  force  was  in  sight,  and  continued  mov¬ 
ing  forward,  driving  in  our  out-posts,  till  they 
came  within  reach  of  shot  from  our  lines,  when 
they  halted  ;  and  as  night  was  coming  on,  we 
did  not  expect  any  serious  attack  till  the  next 
morning.  It  was,  however,  scarcely  dusk 
when  there  was  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  on 
my  post,  and  a  severe  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  to  carry  it,  in  which  they  did  not 
succeed,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  gave  up 
the  contest.  On  this  occa.sion  poor  Fordyce 
was  killed,  my  hor.se  was  shot,  and  I  mysell 
had  a  fortunate  escape  from  the  hands  of  a 
French  soldier  who  had  got  hold  of  my  right 
arm,  and  would  have  secured  me  if  my  horse 
had  not  at  the  moment  sprung  forward.  The 
Frenchman  fired  at  me,  but  did  not  touch  me. 
Clement  and  Captain  Currie  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  whole,  but  fortunately  e.^cajied.  Noth¬ 
ing  very  particular  occurred  during  the  night: 
we  continued  in  our  position,  and  the  enemy 
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was  near  us.  My  post  was  on  the  left,  General 
Sherbrooke  in  the  centre,  and  Gen.  Campbell  to 
bis  right,  and  all  the  Spaniards  to  Gen.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  right.  In  the  morning,  when  day  broke, 
we  observed  the  whole  French  army  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle;  the  greater  part  of  their 
force  immediately  opposite  my  post,  which 
was  evidently  the  point  of  attack,  and  which,  if 
they  couhl  have  gained,  would  have  given 
them  the  day.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  came  to 
it,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  after  the  sun  was 
up,  an  immense  column,  since  known  to  con¬ 
sist  of  two  divisions  of  7000  each,  under 
Marshal  Victor  in  person,  moved  on  and  at¬ 
tacked  us.  The  fire  was  tremendous  on  both 
sides,  but  the  F rench  could  not  force  us.  My 
horse  was  wounded  early  in  the  action.  1  got 
another  from  an  officer.  Shortly  before  the 
enemy  gave  up  the  conflict,  1  was  struck  by  a 
mu.-iket  ball  near  my  lel’t  ear  and  the  back  of 
my  head.  The  blow  was  so  violent  that  I  was 
oldiged  to  leave  the  field.  I  continued  unwell 
the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and  the  next ;  I  am, 
however,  thank  God,  much  better  to-day.  My 
h  it  saved  my  life  ;  it  has  suffered  as  much  as 
my  helmet  did  on  the  I3th  of  March.  Clement 
is  safe  ;  his  horse  was  killed,  and  he  had  three 
rnusket-balls  in  him  on  the  2Sth.  Currie  is 
also  safe,  but  hail  his  horse  killed  under  him. 
During  the  attack  on  me  the  enemy  did  not 
allow  the  remainder  of  the  line  to  be  quiet, 
for,  with  their  numerous  artillery,  they  kept  up 
a  constant  and  destructive  fire  on  it,  not  re¬ 
garding  the  Spaniards  at  all.  In  about  four 
or  live  hours  the  enemy’s  fire  slackened  for  a 
short  time ;  they,  however,  afterwards  began 
as  serious  an  attack  upon  General  Catnjibell 
as  they  did  upon  me,  and,  meeting  with  the 
same  reception  from  him  and  the  whole  as 
they  did  in  the  morning,  were  fairly  beat,  and 
in  the  evening  after  dark  went  off.  The  loss 
on  bofh  sides  is  very  great.  Indeed,  ours  pro¬ 
bably  4000,  the  enemy’s  7000.  King  Jo.seph 
was  in  the  field,  though  not  in  the  fire.  Whim 
it  is  considered  that  the  French  force  was 
double  ours,  and  solely  cm])loyed  against  the 
British,  we  may  count  the  battle  of  Talavera 
amongst  the  most  glorious  that  ev’er  took  place. 
You  must  excuse  this  hasty  account — indeed 
I  must  again  refer  you  to  the  oflicial  details. — 
'fhe  French  are  said  to  be  still  retreating. 
Kind  remembrance  to  all  our  dear  friends  at 
Ilawkstone,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  sensible 
of  and  thankful  for  the  providential  escapes 
we  have  had.” — Pp.  108-110. 

The  Icttcr.s  of  Genernl  Hill  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  own  family,  which  are  publish¬ 
ed  in  this  work,  give  us  a  very  j)lea.‘^ing 
view  of  his  jicr.sonal  character.  And  it  is 
not  a  little  refreshing,  amid  the  scenes  of 
so  sanguinary  a  contest,  to  see  one  of  those 
who  had  done  tlie  greatest  service  to  his 
country,  and  been  in  the  very  thickest  of  the 
fray,  cherishing  through  it  all  the  same  con¬ 
stant  attachment  to  his  family  and  his  home, 
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reiaining  tlie  same  simple  modesty  of  mind 
as  ever,  and  never  forgetful  of  the  gratitude 
due  to  Him  wlio  had  shielded  his  head  in 
the  day  of  battle. 

The  British  head-quarters  were  soon  af¬ 
terwards  at  Badajoz,  but  Hill,  now  promo¬ 
ted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  was  | 
stationed  about  twenty  miles  otT,  with  his  j 
troops,  at  Montijo.  Here  he,  and  one  ofi 
his  brothers  who  was  with  him,  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase — hunting  the  fox,  the  i 
deer,  the  wolf,  and  the  wild  boar — and  pre-  ■ 
ferring  country  scenes  and  exercise  to  all  j 
the  attractions  of  “  the  great  display  of 
beauty  and  fashion  in  Badajoz.”  And  Hill, 
having  observed  that  almost  all  the  wool 
from  the  district  was  sent  to  England,  made 
a  purchase  of  a  few  of  the  sheep,  to  be  | 
kept  till  an  opportunity  should  occur  of 
sending  them  home,  to  improve  the  breed  ' 
in  Shrojishire.  j 

When  making  preparations  for  the  cele- 1 
brated  defence  of  Lisbon  at  the  lines  ofj 
Torres  Vedras,  Sir  Arthur  Wcllesly,  now  j 
Viscount  Wellington,  divided  his  army  in¬ 
to  two  principal  corps,  the  first  of  which 
he  had  under  his  own  immediate  command,  I 
and  the  second  he  offered  to  General  Hill.  I 
In  a  letter  to  Hill,  dated  December  IS,  ■ 
1800,  Lord  Wellington  stated  as  to  this ; 
second  corps — “  I  will  not  make  any  j 
arrangement,  either  as  to  the  troops  that  are  ! 
to  comprise  it,  or  as  to  the  ollicer  who  is  to ! 
command  it,  without  offering  the  command 
of  it  to  you.”  A  higher  proof  than  this  of' 
the  talents  and  services  of  General  Hill  it 
was  impossible  to  give  ;  and  having  accept- i 
ed  the  important  trust  thus  tendereil  to  him, 
most  amply  did  he  justify  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  his  great  leader.  It  is 
not  a  little  interesting  to  observe,  in  the  ; 
correspondence  which  ensued  between  these 
two  able  soldiers,  how  often  (leneral  Hill, 
in  the  exercise  of  such  discretionary  pow¬ 
ers  as  were  intrusted  to  him,  was  found  to 
have  anticipated  the  instructions  of  Wei- 1 
lington,  by  making  just  those  dispositions 
which  Wellington’s  instructions,  on  their 
subsequent  arrival,  were  found  to  point  out. 

General  Hill  had  an  honorable  share  in 
the  battle  of  Busaco,  where  the  French, 
commanded  by  .Massena  and  Ney,  were 
worsted  in  September  1810^  IFhe  scene  at 
nightfull  after  the  battle,  as  beheld  by  the 
British  from  the  mountain  of  Busaco,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  French  encamped,  is  well 
described  by  Mr.  Sidney: — 

“  Tbe  niirht  which  .succeeded  this  memorable 
day,  alforJed  to  the  victorious  occupants  of  the 


mountain,  scenes  of  iinlescribnble  grandeur. 
The  whole  country  beneath  them  glowed  with 
countless  fires,  showing  thousamls  of  shadowy 
forms  of  men  and  liorses,  miniiled  with  piles 
of  arms  glittering  amidst  the  flames.  These 
gradually  sub.sided  into  glowing  patches  of 
red  embers  gemming  the  black  bosom  of  the 
earth,  and  all  seemeil  to  threaten  another 
mighty  conflict  at  the  dawn  of  day.  The  men 
under  Hill  were  kept  in  their  full  accoutre¬ 
ments,  and  each  with  his  musket  by  his  side, 
front  and  rear  ranks,  head  to  head,  lay  noon 
the  mountain,  awaiting  the  morn,  and  expect¬ 
ing  that  an  a.«.<ailable  gorge  near  at  hand 
would  be  the  point  of  attack.” — Pp.  l  id,  141. 

Next  day,  however,  the  French  moved  olT> 
without  renewing  the  fight. 

Then  followeil  the  occupation  of  the  for¬ 
tified  lines  at  Torres  Vedras,  extending 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  'Fagus,  near  Al- 
handra,  to  the  sea,  over  a  space  of  about 
twenty-five  miles,  and  covering  Lisbon  from 
the  advance  of  the  French  under  Massena. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  the  de¬ 
tails  of  these  celebrated  lines,  and  the  baf¬ 
fling  of  the  French  Marshal,  who  was  at  last 
compelled  to  retreat  with  that  large  force 
which  Napoleon  had  given  to  “  the  sjioiled 
cliild  of  fortune,”  with  a  peremptory  man¬ 
date  to  seize  on  Lisbon,  and  drive  the  Brit¬ 
ish  into  the  sea.  But  there  is  a  letter  of 
General  Hill,  written  to  his  sister  in  No¬ 
vember  18 If),  from  his  post  at  Alhandra, 
which  mentions  some  curious  particulars 
respecting  the  extra-professional  intercourse 
of  the  two  great  armies,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  so  near  each  other.  Something 

o 

like  personal  acquaintance  look  place  be¬ 
tween  the  soldiers  in  the  hostile  ranks,  and 
even  a  species  of  friendship  sprung  up,  upon 
a  soil  where,  most  of  all,  it  would  have 
seemed  to  be  exotic.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  account  of  this,  without  having 
tbe  mind  most  powerfully  impelled  to  the 
reflection,  how  strangely  human  beings 
have  been  forced  from  the  relations  which 
their  Maker  designed  them  to  hold  towards 
each  other,  when  they  are  mustered  and 
armed  on  the  battle-field,  as  enemy  and 
enemy,  bent  on  mutual  destruction. 

••My  dear  Sister,”  lie  writes,  “on  ihi.s  day 
week  1  wrote  to  Sir  John,  (his  father.)  since 
which  lime  nothing  of  consequence  has  oc- 
curreil.  The  two  armies  remain  as  they  were, 
the  British  in  the  position  I  mentioned  in  my  last, 
with  the  right  on  the  Tagus,  and  the  left  on  the 
sea  near  Torres  Vedras.  a  distance,  probably, 
of  about  2-3  miles.  The  French  advanceil  regi¬ 
ments  are  close  to  us  ;  tliat  is,  some  of  them  not 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  place 
where  I  am  now  writing,  with  the  sentries 
within  musket-shot  of  each  other.  In  tliis  situa- 
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tion  wc  hfivT  been  for  the  last  month,  and  1 1 
dare  say  it  will  appear  rather  extraordinary  ! 
when  I  tell  you  that  we  are  perfectly  good  j 
neighbors,  and  never  think  of  molesting  each  j 
other.  On  the  contrary,  1  hav'e  been  obliged  j 
to  put  a  stoj)  to  the  intimacy  which  was  going  | 
on.  It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  the  j 
soldiers  of  each  army  getting  grapes  out  of  the  j 
same  vineyard,  water  from  the  same  well,  and 
asking  each  other  to  drink  wine.  Indeed,  1 
know  of  some  instances,  though  not  quite  cor  j 
rect,  of  our  olllcers  sending  to  Lisbon  for  boots  ! 
and  shirts  for  some  of  llieir friends  at  outposts.” 
— Pp.  150,  151. 

Being  attacked  with  fever,  General  ITill 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  go  to  England  in 
the  end  of  1810.  A  few  months  at  home  I 
recruited  his  health,  and  he  immediately  i 
returned  to  the  army,  which  he  rejoined  in  ' 
May  1811.  His  return  was  hailed  by  the  ^ 
soldiers  with  eager  rejoicing;  and  the  abac- j 
rity  with  which  lie  again  resumed  his  duties  ' 
was  destined,  ere  long,  to  receive  its  reward. : 

The  French  armies,  in  various  strength, 
occupied  the  several  provinces  of  Spain  ; 
and  at  the  time  when  Marmont,  having 
Lord  Wellington  in  front,  was  advancing 
to  relieve  Ciudad  llodrigo,  he  requested 
General  Girard,  a  brave  French  ollicer,  to 
advance  from  the  south  towards  the  army 


and  not  aware  of  his  mov'ements,  which  at 
once  induced  him  to  decide  on  ov'erlaKing  and 
surprising  the  whole  force  of  the  French,  or  at 
all  events  compelling  them  to  an  action.  The 
weather  was  wretched  in  the  extreme  ;  but  the 
soldiers  did  not  fail,  in  a  long  forced  march  in¬ 
stantly  undertaken,  in  the  most  perfect 
quietude,  that  no  symptom  of  their  approach 
might  alarm  the  enemy.  By  the  evening  of 
the  27th  they  were  at  Alcuei?car,  within  four 
miles  of  their  unconscious  foes.  Every  con¬ 
ceivable  precaution  was  resortetl  to.  Tlie 
light  companies  were  thrown  into  the  villages 
to  prevent  the  natives  from  alarming  the  ene¬ 
my;  and  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry 
were  disposed  of  in  the  neighboring  fields, 
with  the  strictest  orders  not  to  cheer  the  cold 
and  gloomy  night  with  a  single  fire,  the  flicker¬ 
ing  of  which  might  give  indication  that  they 
were  near.  The  wind  blew  furiously ;  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents;  and  the  patient  soldiery  had 
no  protection  from  the  storm,  except  the 
drenched  coverings  of  their  tents,  which  the 
gale  had  thrown  down  ;  but  tbeir  patience  and 
confidence  in  the  leader  they  loved  deserted 
them  not.  They  were  warmed  by  the  flush 
of  expectation  that  the  morning  would  recom- 
]  pense  them  for  all  their  toils ;  and  the  first 
I  streaks  of  dawn  had  not  appeared  in  the  ho- 
i  rizon,  when  the  various  columns  fell  in,  with- 
i  out  a  single  note  of  a  bugle  or  the  beat  even 
of  one  solitary  drum.  The  ground  was  ad- 
‘  mirably  chosen  with  a  view  to  concealment : 


under  General  Hill,  which  was  posted  south 
of  tlie  Tagus,  and  to  maiucuvre  upon  it,  so 
as  to  prevent  Hill  from  giving  aid  to  Wel¬ 
lington.  This  occurred  in  September  181 1. 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  relieved,  and  Girard, 
who  had  made  a  certain  approacli  towards 
Hill,  withdrew  southwards  again  to  Zafra; 
but  afterwards,  about  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  made  an  excursion  northwards,  cross¬ 
ing  the  Guadiana,  and  spoiling  the  northern 
district  of  Spanish  Estremadura.  Hill  was 
possessed  of  forces  of  superior  strength  to 
liis,  but  was  under  considerable  restriction 
respecting  the  sphere  of  operating  with 
them,  as  the  position  which  he  occupied 
was  too  important  to  be  exposed  to  any  un¬ 
necessary  hazard.  Believing,  nevertheless, 
from  the  information  which  he  had  receiv¬ 
ed  of  the  enemy’s  movements,  that  he  could 
not  oidy  compel  his  retreat  southward  across 
the  Guadiana,  but  strike  a  blow  at  the  same 
time,  Hill  propose<l  to  operate  against  him 
in  conjunction  with  the  troops  under  Cas- 
tanos,  and  with  that  view  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  that  part  of  his  troops  which  was 
destined  for  this  service. 

What  followed  will  best  be  told  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Sidney — 

“While  on  his  march,  General  Hill  discov¬ 
ered  that  Girard  was  at  Arroyo  de  Molinos, 


they  filed  quietly  through  the  village,  and 
'  having  crossed  an  intervening  mountain,  found 
themselves,  just  as  the  day  began  to  break, 

'  within  half  a  mile  of  Arroyo,  where  Girard 
:  was  yet  in  security,  ignorant  of  their  presence 
I  and  his  own  danger.  At  this  instant,  a  violent 
hail-storm,  pouring  on  the  rear  of  the  allies, 
caused  the  faces  ol‘  the  French  picquets  to  be 
turned  from  them  ;  but  just  as  they  were  ready 
to  make  the  decisive  movement,  the  clouds 
cleared  away,  the  sky  became  serene,  and  the 
hostile  corps  was  preparing  for  their  march,  in 
expectation  of  a  propitious  day.  I'he  decisive 
moment  had  arrived.  General  Hill  was  him- 
;  sell’in-spired,  as  was  every  hrave  man  he  com¬ 
manded,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scene. 

[  The  usual  calmness  of  his  demeanor,  render- 
'  ed  even  more  than  commonly  striking  by  the 
j  precautions  he  had  taken  for  silence,  hecamc 
suddenly  converted  into  an  animation  that 
j  cheered  and  almost  amused  every  witness  of 
his  ardor.  It  seemed  kindled  in  an  instant. 
He  drew  his  sword — gave  a  loud  hurrah — 
spurred  his  horse — and  led  the  charge  on  the 
astonished  ranks  of  the  French,  then  forming 
without  a  thought  that  he  was  so  near  at 
hand.  The  fir^t  brigade,  headed  thus  vigor¬ 
ously  by  himscTij  moved  at  once  on  the  village 
of  Arroyo,  and  the  Highlanders  catching  up 
the  humor  of  the  hour,  were  heard  playing  on 
their  bagpipes,  ‘  Heigh,  Johnny  ('oj)€,  are  you 
waking  yet  The  second  brigade,  under 
General  Howard,  moved  quietly  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the  place,  to  intercept  the  troops 


•which  the  first  shoulil  drive  out.  In  the  ccn- 1 
tre  came  the  cavalry,  ready  to  act  in  whatever  ! 
way  Mii^lit  he  deemed  expedient.  Presently  j 
the  71st  and  92d  Regiments  dashed  into  Ar- i 
royo,  and  came  upon  the  French  just  as  they 
were  filing  out,  with  the  exception  of’  one  bri¬ 
gade,  which  had  marched  for  Medellin  before 
daylight.  This  charge  first  announced  to 
them  the  snare  into  which  they  had  fallen;  i 
and  with  only  a  feeble  efl’ort  on  the  part  of 
their  cavalry,  they  were  driven  before  the 
bayonets  of  the  Briti.sh.  The  French  infantry, , 
nevertheless,  having  emerged  from  the  town,  : 
tried  to  form  into  two  squares,  with  cavalry 
on  their  left;  hut  the  71st  lining  the  garden-' 
walls  of  the  town,  poured  into  them  an  awful 
fire,  which  was  soon  succeeded  by  that  of  ar¬ 
tillery.  They  fled  in  utter  confusion,  and  the  1 
capture  of  prisoners,  cannon,  and  baggatre.  i 
rapidly  followed.  Tlien  came  the  memorable 
pursuit  of  that  extraordinary  »lay.  Just  behiml 
the  routed  forces  of  Girard  rose  the  rocky  and  ' 
steep  Sierra  de  Montanches,  up  which  they 
clambered  in  a  slate  of  utter  cordusion,  throw¬ 
ing  away  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  knap¬ 
sacks,  and  yielding  their  persons  as  prisoners 
to  their  pursuers  at  every  step.  In  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  such  a  chase,  the  British,  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  and  the  Spaniards,  seemed  all  to  for¬ 
get  that  they  had  been  without  rest,  and 
soaked  with  rain  and  mist  all  the  night  before. 
They  laughed,  shouted,  jumped  in  their  heavy 
accoutrements,  or  caught  the  scrambling 
horses  of  the  fugitives,  who  could  not  ride 
them  over  the  mountain,  and  came  down  i 
mounted  in  triumph,  till  fatigue  caused  some  ; 
to  desist,  and  the  rest  being  too  much  scatter-  ' 
ed,  were  judiciously  stopped  on  the  summit  of 
the  Sierra  by  General  Howard.  Nearly  fif- : 
teen  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  and  some 
of  them  of  high  raid<.  Lieutenant  Blakency, 
of  the  28th,  leaped  over  a  wall,  and  seized  the 
Prince  U’Aremberg  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
olflcers.  General  Brun  was  also  taken,  with  a 
colonel  of  caval.y,  an  aide-de-camp  of  Girard, 
two  lieutenant  colonels,  a  cornmissaire  de 
guerre,  and  no  less  than  thirty  ca])tains  and 
inferior  olTiccrs.  Girard  himscif,  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  men,  e.scaped  by  the  bridge  of  Medellin, 
declaring  he  would  rather  die  than  surrender. 
It  was  altogether  a  most  brilliant  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  is  thus  eloquently  adverted  to  by 
Major  Sherer  in  his  Recollections  of  the  day. 

‘  One  thing  in  our  success  at  Arroyo  de  Moli- 
nos  gratified  our  division  highly  ;  it  was  a 
triumph  for  our  General — a  triumph  all  his 
own.  lie  gained  great  credit  for  this  well-con¬ 
ducted  enterprise  ;  and  lie  gained  what,  to  one 
of  his  mild,  kind,  and  humane  character,  was 
still  more  valuable,  a  solid  and  J:)lood less  vic¬ 
tory  ;  for  it  is  certainly  the  tt^iest  maxim  in 
war,  “  that  conquest  is  twice  achieved,  where 
the  achiever  brings  home  full  numbers.”  ’  ” — 
Pp.  167-170. 

The  French  force  wlien  attacked,  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  3000  infantry,  and  KJOO 


cavalry  and  artillery.  Prince  D’Aremberg 
was  a  connexion  of  the  imperial  family, 
and  a  prisoner,  to  whose  capture  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  attached  much  importance.  About 
oOi)  of  the  French  were  killed.  Those 
who  escaped  were  dispersed,  and  had 
thrown  away  their  arms,  so  that  the  whole 
corps  was  literally  annihilated.  Girard, 
who  was  wounded  in  making  his  escape, 
was  put  under  arrest  by  Soult ;  but  Napo¬ 
leon,  knowing  his  thorough  bravery,  for¬ 
gave  his  disaster. 

The  success  of  Hill  gave  the  most  cordial 
pleasure  not  only  to  his  brother  oflicers,  but 
to  the  whole  army ;  and  Lord  Wellington, 
in  suggesting  to  the  Government  the  pri>- 
priety  of  bestowing  a  mark  of  favor  on 
General  Hill,  could  add  with  truth,  that 
“  there  was  no  orticer  to  wliom  an  act  of 
grace  and  favor  would  be  received  by  the 
army  with  more  satisfaction.” 
j  The  Order  of  the  Bath  was  now  confer¬ 
red  on  General  Hill,  who  was  invested  with 
;  the  insignia  at  Klvas  by  Lord  Wellington. 

I  This  distinction  brought  along  with  it  some 
riither  amusing  discussions  relative  to  the 
I  herald’s  office.  He  writes  to  his  brother 
from  Guerena, — 

“For  my  part,  I  do  not  care  much  what  the 
supporters  are,  but  I  must  confess,  1  do  not 
nuudi  like  fancy  figures,  such  as  I  have  seen  to 
some  arms,  supported  by  a  jolly  tar.  a  qrena- 
(lier,  a  light  infantry  man,  or  a  heavy  or  lisht 
dragoon;  such,  I  think,  are  bad.  It  strikes 
me  that  animals  are  the  handsomest  Some 
have  lions:  you  and  I,  probably,  would  have 
no  objection  to  a  grey-hound,  while  there  arc 
others  who  would  prefer  ihc  fo.r-hound :  but, 

I  upon  the  w'hole,  I  should  be  glad  to  leave  the 
I  choice  to  the  ladies;  they  have  more  taste 
j  than  we  have.” — Pp.  186,  lS7. 

It  would  appear  that  his  wish,  respecting 
1  supporters,  was  attended  to,  as  he  escaped 
;  both  ‘‘jolly  tars,”  and  ”  heavy  or  light  dra- 
I  goons.”  The  lion  and  the  horse  were  pre- 
j  ferred  by  the  heralds  to  that  honor. 

1  The  month  of  May  181*2  was  signalized 
iby  General  Hill,  now  Sir  Rowland,  per- 
i  forming  one  of  the  most  daring  and  sue- 
icessful  exploits  of  the  Peninsular  war.  It 
j  is  commonly  called  the  Surprise  of  Ama- 
raz.  There  arc  few  instances,  even  in  the 
1  history  of  those  eventful  and  romantic  cam- 
!  paigns,  in  which  more  occasion  was  given 
for  developing  those  resources  of  mental 
energy,  the  possession  of  which  enables  a 
man  to  meet  unforeseen  emergencies  with 
promptness,  and  to  surmount  obstacles  and 
dangers  by  mingled  skill  and  courage. 
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M  asses  of  tlic  French  troops  occupied 
various  districts  of  Spain,  hotli  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south  of  tlie  river  'J'agus.  It 
was  an  ecjual  object  with  tlie  French,  to 
preserve  for  tliemsclves  a  good  coinuiunica- 
tion  for  tlie  passage  of  an  army  across  tlie 
river,  and  with  the  British  to  destroy  it. 
Souk’s  pontoon  equipage  had  been  captur¬ 
ed  ill  April  preceding,  wlien  Badajoz  fell. 
The  left,  or  .‘<outh  hank  of  the  Tagus,  all 
the  way  from  Toledo  down  to  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal,  was  either  lined  with  moun¬ 
tains  so  rugged  as  to  he  impracticable  for 
the  passage  of  an  army ;  or,  at  least,  con¬ 
sisted  of  ground  of  so  difficult  a  character, 
and  intersected  by  roads  so  bad,  as  to  be 
practically  unavailable,  with  the  exception 
of  the  road  and  bridge,  which  crossed  the 
river  at  the  town  of  Alniaraz.  Seeing  the 
importance  of  preserving  this  passage, 
Marmont  had  laid  down  a  boat-bridge  at 
Almaraz,  which  was  defended  on  the  north 
bank  by  a  fort,  called  after  himself,  Fort- 
Ragusa,  and  on  the  south  bank  by  a  forti¬ 
fied  head  of  masonry,  or  tete-de-pont. 
Hanked  by  a  fort  or  redoubt,  called  Fort- 
Napoleon.  In  Fort-Ragusa  there  was  a 
magazine  containing  many  stores  and  pro¬ 
visions.  The  fort  was  of  great  strength, 
having  a  stone  lower,  loojilioled  for  mus¬ 
ketry,  twenty-five  feet  high  within,  and 
flankeil  without  by  a  field-work  near  the 
bridge.  On  the  left  or  south  bank,  Fort- 
Napoleon  was  placed  on  a  height  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  bridge  ;  and  it  was  also  of 
great  strength,  containing  within  it  a  second 

o  f  ^  o 

interior  defence,  with  a  loopholed  stone 
tower,  a  ditch,  draw-hridge,  and  palisades. 
These  forts  and  the  tete-de-pont  were  arm¬ 
ed  with  eighteen  guns,  and  garrisoned  by 
more  than  1000  men,  under  the  command 
of  a  brave  otficer. 

But  even  these  were  not  all  the  defences 
which  were  opposed  to  an  assault  from  the 
south,  from  which  quarter  Hill’s  troops  were 
to  advance  ;  because  the  royal  road  which, 
about  five  miles  after  leaving  the  river,  cross¬ 
ed  the  rugged  ridge  of  the  Mirabele,  was 
there  defended  by  a  line  of  works  which 
the  French  had  thrown  across  the  pass. 
These  works  consisted  of  a  large  fortified 
house,  connected  by  smaller  posts  with  the 
old  watch-tower  of  Mirabete,  on  which 
eiorht  guns  were  mounted,  and  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  rampart  twelve  feet  high. 
It  was  only  along  the  road  defended  hy 
these  works,  that  artillery  could  be  carried 
forward  to  the  attack  of  Fort-Napoleon. 

The  position  of  Almaraz  was  distant 


[Oct. 

four  days’  march  from  Merida,  the  nearest 
place  on  which  the  British  force  sent  against 
Almaraz  could  fall  back  for  support.  And 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  attempt  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge  and  forts,  and 
bring  back  the  British  force  in  safety,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  various  feigned 
movements  of  troojis,  so  as  to  throw  the 
French  olf  their  guard  respecting  the  true 
object  of  attack,  and  to  carry  on  every  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  expedition  in  the  utmost 
secrecy  to  the  last  moment.  It  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  in  the  jiower  of  the  French 
to  have  so  disposed  of  jiart  of  their  nearest 
troops  as  to  not  only  have  frustrated  the  at¬ 
tempt  upon  the  bridge,  but  greatly  endan¬ 
gered  the  retreat  of  the  British  force  to 
Merida. 

The  destruction  of  the  bridge  and  forts 
had  for  some  time  been  an  object  of  desire 
to  Wellington,  and  when  he  thought  a  fa¬ 
vorable  conjuncture  had  arrived,  he  wrote 
to  Hill,  suggesting  that  the  blow  might  be 
struck,  and  that 

‘•one  of  your  British  brigades  and  two  Portu¬ 
guese  brigades,  or  one-and-a-half  British  and 
one  strong  Portuguese  brigade,  would  do  your 
business  as  to  the  F rencli  in  that  neighborhood. 
*  *  *  Make  all  your  preparations  in  secret 

for  this  expedition.  I  sliall  watch  from  hence 
the  course  of  the  enemy’s  retreat,  and  will  let 
you  know,  if  it  should  appear  to  me  that  you 
have  any  thing  to  fear  from  any  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  army  of  Portugal  going  near  Al¬ 
maraz.” — P.  1S9. 

After  some  unavoidable  delays,  which 
increased  the  hazard  of  the  undertaking, 
Hill  set  forward  for  Almaraz,  taking  the 
command  of  the  force  in  per.son. 

On  drawing  near  the  point  of  attack,  a 
march  by  night  and  a  surprise  was  at  first 
intended  ;  but,  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
roads,  the  night  passed  before  the  attack 
could  be  made,  and  the  intended  surprise 
became  impossible.  On  examining  the 
strength  of  the  tower  and  works  across  the 
Mirabcte  pass.  Hill  considered  that  it  would 
cost  too  great  a  waste  of  life  to  attempt  to 
force  it,  and  therefore  he  anxiously  explored 
the  localities,  in  quest  of  any  other  pass  by 
which  his  artillery  might  be  carried  forward 
to  the  bridge.  Upwards  of  one  whole  pre¬ 
cious  day  was  thus  occupied,  but  the  search 
was  fruitless.  Other  men — and  able  men 
too — might  then  have  abandoned  the  under- 
taking  in  despair ;  but  the  genius  of  Hill 
rose  with  the  crisis,  and  he  took  the  daring 
resolution  of  leaving  the  artillery,  with  a 
part  of  the  troops,  behind,  and  proceeding 
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witli  infantry  alone  to  storm  works  which  I 
were  defended  by  eighteen  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery  and  a  strong  garrison.  Such  a  deci¬ 
sion  fully  evinces  the  great  importance 
which  was  attached  to  success  in  the  object 
of  the  enterprise,  as  well  as  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  every  hour  of  time  which  was  j 
passing  overhead,  while  so  far  from  the, 
main  body  of  the  British  army,  was  fraught  [ 
with  danger.  The  event  proved  that  llilli 
liad  not  over-rated  the  capabilities  of  the 
troops,  led  by  himself.  j 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  May,  he 
marched  with  Alajor-General  Howard’s  J 
brigade,  composed  of  the  50th,  71st,  and! 
9'id  regiments,  “  bv  a  goat’s  path”  leading  i 
to  the  bridge.  The  party  carried  scaling 
ladders,  whicli  thev  were  obliged  to  cut  iu  ! 
halves,  so  as  to  thread  the  short  narrow 
turns  in  the  precipitous  descent,  even  at  the ! 
risk  of  thereby  rendering  them  too  short 
for  afterwards  scaling  the  fort.  The  march 
did  not  exceed  live  or  six  miles,  yet  the  dif- 
liculties  of  the  road  were  such,  that  it  was 
not  complete(i,  and  the  column  for  attack  j 
formed  near  the  fort,  before  daylight.  For-' 
tuiiately  the  nature  of  the  ground  was  such,  { 
that  they  were  enabled  to  get  close  on  Fort-' 
Napoleon  before  being  discovered.  And, 
at  this  time  a  false  attack,  which  was  made) 
on  the  xMirabete  tower  by  the  troops  which! 
had  been  left  near  it,  kept  the  French  in ! 
Fort-Napoleon  under  t!ie  belief  that  the 
British  were  resolved  to  reduce  that  tower, 
and  bring  up  their  artillery  along  the  royal 
road,  before  making  any  attempt  on  the  for¬ 
tifications  at  the  bridge.  JUit  while  their 
attention  was  eagerly  strained  towards  the  j 
Mirabete  tower,  where  the  sound  of  firing 
was  heard,  and  smoke  was  visible,  of  a  sud¬ 
den  the  war-cry  of  the  storming  party  broke 
upon  their  ear,  and  the  scaling  ladders  were 
almost  in  the  same  instant  planted  against 
the  fort,  on  three  of  its  sides. 

The  French  soldiers  were  brave  and 
bravely  commanded.  They  immediately 


point  of  the  bayonet  through  the  several 
mtrenchments  of  the  fort,  and  pell-mell  en¬ 
tered  the  tite-de-pont  with  them.  The 
French  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus 
cut  the  bridge,  or,  according  to  other  ac- 
counts,  the  bridge  was  broken  by  some 
cannon  shot,  and  many  of  the  French  sol¬ 
diers,  driven  before  the  British  assault,  per¬ 
ished  in  the  river. 

As  soon  as  Fort-Napoleon  was  taken,  its 
guns  were  turned  by  the  British  on  Fort- 
Ragusa,  and  although  the  river  Tagus  now 
intervened  between  the  French  in  that  Fort 
and  their  assailants,  yet  such  was  the  ellect 
of  the  sudden  surprise  and  attack  that  a 
panic  seized  the  French  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  and  they  evacuated  Fort-Ragus.a. 
'Fwo  grenadiers,  whose  names  deserve  to 
be  recorded,  James  G»)uld  and  W  alter  So¬ 
merville,  then  plunged  into  the  river,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  some  of  their  comrades,  and  swam 
across.  They  brought  back  boats,  by 
i  means  of  which  the  river  was  passed,  and 
the  destruction  of  Fort-Ragusa  ecpially  with 
Fort-Napoleon,  was  immediately  completed. 
The  wliole  apparatus  of  the  bridge,  and  the 
workshops,  magazines,  and  everything 
which  could  he  available  to  the  enemy, 
were  also  demolished.  Gould  and  Somer¬ 
ville,  besides  the  applauses  of  their  com¬ 
rades,  received  each  a  purse  of  gold  from 
their  commander. 

So  very  essential  were  Hill’s  promptness 
and  celerity  to  his  success,  that  a  French 
battalion,  as  was  afterwards  learned,  had 
actually  been  ordered  forward  to  Almaraz, 
and  was  already  at  Naval  Moral  on  the 
18th  of  May.  It  might  have  entered  Fort- 
Ragusa  early  on  the  morning  of  the  1‘Jlh; 
but  instead  of  inarching  before  day-break, 

I  it  did  not  move  till  eleven  o’clock,  and 
meeting  the  fugitives  from  Fort-Ragusa  on 
the  road,  it  too  caught  the  panic  and  re- 
j  turned.  Hill  brought  back  his  troops  to 
I  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  safety.  The 
loss  which  had  been  sustained  in  the  csca- 


turned  both  musketry  and  artillery  on  their;  lade  was  small,  when  the  difiiculties  of  the 


assailants,  and  for  a  short  time  caused  havoc  !  attack  are  considered.  And  thus  was 


among  them.  But  this  was  soon  over.  The  j  brought  to  a  brilliant  issue  one  of  the  bold- 
scaling  ladders,  though  too  short  to  reach  est  enternrises  even  of  that  daring  time, 
the  top  of  the  wall,  were  found  long  enough  j  W  hen  General  Hill  was  afterwards,  at  the 
to  reach  a  beam  in  it,  on  which  the  soldiers '  close  of  the  Peninsular  W  ar,  elevated  to 
could  not  only  gain  a  fooliii^  for  themselves,  :  the  peerage,  it  was  not  without  cause  that 
but  pull  up  and  plant  their  short  ladders;  it  was  by  the  style  of  Baron  Hill  of  Alma- 
anew,  and  so  surmount  the  wall.  And  with'  raz  and  of  Hawkstone. 


an  irresistible  ardor,  pouring  into  Forl-Na-  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  trace 
poleon,  and  there  making  prisoner  the  with  any  minuteness  the  subseciuent  scenes 


French  commander  who  was  wounded,  the  •  of  Sir  Row  land  Hill's  important  services 


British  troops  drove  their  opponents  at  the  I  in  the  Peninsula.  But  an  incident  oc- 
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currcd,  soon  after  the  surprise  of  AI- 
liiaruz,  wliicli,  altliougli  entirely  want- 
in<r  its  brilliancy  and  eclat,  is  perhaps 
as  (leserving  of  attention  by  those  who 
would  justly  apj)reciale  Sir  Rowland’s 
character.  He  lound  himself  in  presence 
of  a  French  force,  not  superior  to  his  own, 
and  commanded  by  Drouet.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  it  is  well  stated,  by  a  competent 
judge,  that  “  Hill,  who  had  shown  himself 
so  daring  at  Arroyo  Molino  and  Almaraz, 
now,  with  an  uncommon  mastery  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  refrained  from  an  action  which  pro¬ 
mised  him  unbounded  fame,  simply  because 
lie  was  uncertain  whether  the  state  of  Lord 
Wellington’s  operations  in  Castile,  then  in 
full  progress,  would  warrant  one.  His 
recent  cxjiloits  had  been  so  splendid,  that 
a  great  battle  gained  at  this  time  would, 
with  the  assistance  of  envious  malice,  have 
])laccd  his  reputation  on  a  level  with  Wel- 
liiKTton’s.  Vet  lie  was  habituated  to  com- 
maud,  and  his  adversary’s  talents  were 
moderate ;  his  forbearance  must  therefore 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  purest  patriot¬ 
ism.”* 

It  was  cliaracterislic  of  our  country,  and 
one  of  the  pleasing  results  of  its  free  insti¬ 
tutions,  that  in  this  year  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for 
Shrewsbury.  This  news  gave  him  high 
satisfaction,  and  reached  him,  at  a  period 
of  great  anxiety  to  Lord  Wellington  and 
himself,  when  they  were  respectively  fall¬ 
ing  back  from  Burgos  and  Madrid,  upon 
Salamanca,  closely  iollowed,  in  their  retreat, 
by  a  greatly  sujierior  force.  It  was  after 
this  movement  was  o\er,  that  Lord  Wel- 
linofton  congratulated  himself,  in  terms 
which  have  become  celebrated,  on  liaving 
“  got  clear  in  a  handsome  manner  of  the 
worst  scrape  he  ever  was  in.” 

The  great  battle  of  Vittoria  followed,  in 
the  jterils  and  honors  of  which  Hill’s 
troops,  composing  the  right  of  the  British 
army,  had  a  full  share. 

In  the  subseipient  hard  figlding,  by 
which  the  French  were  at  length  driven 
across  the  Pyrenees,  and  within  tiie  confines 
of  their  own  country,  Sir  Rowland  had  a 
conspicuous  part ;  and  Mr.  Sidney  observes, 
that  as  Sir  Rowland,  when  in  Fgypt,  at 
the  head  of  the  PlUh  regiment,  gave  the 
French  the  first  check  they  had  there  re¬ 
ceived,  so  it  was  the  force  under  his  com¬ 
mand  which  first  forced  them  over  the 


*  Nai'ieu's  Peninsular  d  ar,  vol.  v.,  p.  C3. 


frontiers  of  Spain,  and  drove  them  back 
within  their  own  territory. 

Of  the  battles  which  were  joined  near  the 
frontiers  of  France  and  Spain,  that  of  the 
Nive,  or  St.  Pierre,  has  been  already 
alluded  to.  In  most  of  the  otlier  severe 
battles  of  that  period,  such  as  those  of  the 
Xivelle,  Orthez,  Aire,  and  Toulouse,  Sir 
Rowland  rendered  important  service  to 
his  country.  But  our  limits  will  not  admit 
of  our  dwelling  uj)on  these. 

On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  Sir 
Rowland  returned  to  Fiiigland,  and  receiv¬ 
ed  from  his  countrymen  of  all  ranks  tlic 
grateful  welcome  which  he  so  well  merited. 
He  was  one  of  the  five  general  oHicers  who 
were  then  elevated  to  the  peerage.  He 
was  j)resctited  with  a  swuird  by  the  city  of 
London,  and  also  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  On  his  way  to  his  family  at  Hawk- 
stone,  he  was  presented  with  a  sword  by 
the  town  of  Birmingham.  On  reachimr 
Shrewsbury,  the  town  and  county  united  in 
his  enthusiastic  reception,  and  at  the  dinner 
in  the  (juildhall  his  venerable  father  had 
the  pride  of  sharing  with  Lord  Hill  in  the 
honors  of  the  day. 

On  one  of  these  festive  occasions,  an 
incident  occurred,  characteristic  of  the 
amiable  and  affectionate  dispositions  of 
Lord  Hill.  He  accomjranied  his  friend 
Lord  Combermcre  on  his  entry  into  Ches¬ 
ter,  where  he  himself  receiver!  a  greeting 
all  the  more  cordial  from  his  having  spent 
some  of  his  earlier  years  at  a  Chester 
school.  As  he  passed  along  the  streets  of 
the  city  in  a  triuriijihal  procession,  it  was 
tibserved  that  his  eye  singled  out  amonn- 
the  ap[)lauding  throng,  one  on  whom  lie 
bestowed  the  kindest  recognition.  It  was 
Mrs.  Winfield,  the  wife  of  his  former  tutor, 
whom  he  thus  distinguished.  He  had 
never  forgotten  her  kindness  to  liiin  when 
a  boy,  and  both  at  this  time  and  afterwards 
he  took  care  to  evince  the  enduring  nature 
of  his  regard. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  by  Mr. 
Sidney,  derived  from  Lord  Hill  himself,  of 
the  manner  in  w  hich  he  was  despatched  to 
Belgium  after  Napoleon’s  esca[)e  from  El¬ 
ba.  He  had  taken  his  sister,  Aliss  Emma 
Hill,  to  visit  London  in  tlie  sjiring  of  1815, 
little  expecting  what  was  there  to  ai^ait 
him.  We  quote  what  follows  from  his  own 
account,  given  to  Mr.  Sidney  in  184‘2; — 

‘  I  will  tell  you  something  that  few  per¬ 
sons  know'.  When  Bonaparte  came  back 
from  Elba,  I  was  in  London.  One  day  I  was 
sent  for  suddenly  to  the  Cabinet.  They  told 
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me  tlicre  was  a  fear  of  an  action  being  risked 
on  the  Ironticr  of  ilie  IVeiluTlands  that  mighi 
prove  disastrous.  ‘  We  think,’  tliey  said. 

‘  your  iiilluence  would  operate  to  prevent  it — 
will  you  go  ?’  I  answered,  ‘  Yes.’  ‘  When'? 
To-niglit?’  ‘I\’o;  not  to-night;  to-morrow 
nnirniiig.’  I  went  home,  got  ria<{y,  and  sei 
olf;  <111(1  was  able  to  keep  all  right  till  the  ar 
riv'al  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  This,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  not  generally  known.’  AVlien  this 
conversation  was  told  to  his  sister,  she  said 
she  rernendiered  that  the  evening  before  his 
sudden  departure,  lie  was  to  have  gone  to  the 
op.era.  At  dinner  he  quietly  remarked,  ‘  1 
cannot  go  with  you  this  evening;  I  am  otf  to¬ 
morrow  morning ;’  but  the  csiuseofhis  rapid 
movement  was  not  mentioned.  He  went, 
leaving  his  attached  aid-de-ctimp.  Major  Eg- 
erton,  to  arranire  his  affairs,  and  I’ollow  him 
as  soon  as  possible.” — P.  207. 

At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  Lord  Hill  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  greatly,  and  added 
much  to  his  previous  claims  on  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  liis  country.  He  was  there  expos¬ 
ed  to  the  greatest  personal  danger.  His 
horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  fell  wound¬ 
ed  in  five  places.  He  himself  was  rolled 
over  and  severely  bruised,  and  for  lialf  an 
liour,  in  the  melee,  it  was  feared  by  his 
troops  that  he  had  been  killed.  But  lie  re¬ 
joined  them  to  their  great  deligiit,  and  was 
at  tlieir  head  to  the  close  of  the  day. 

“  When  the  tremendous  day  was  over,” 
writes  his  biographer,  Lord  Hill  and  his 
staff  again  re-occupied  the  little  cottage  they 
left  in  the  morning.  His  two  giillant  brothers, 
Sir  Robert  Hdl  and  Colonel  (Meiuent  Hill, 
had  been  removed  wounded  to  Brussels ;  the 
party  was,  neverihele.^s,  nine  in  number.  A 
soup  made  by  Lord  Hill’s  servant  from  two 
fowls  was  all  tlieir  refreshment  after  hours  ol 
desperate  fighting  without  a  moivel  of  food. 
Lord  Hill  himself  Was  bruised  and  full  of  pain. 
All  night  long,  the  groans  and  shrieks  of  suf¬ 
ferers  were  the  chief  sounds  that  met  their 
cars.  It  w’as  to  them  all  a  night  of  the  great¬ 
est  iiii.^ery.  The  men  whom  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  about  to  w’elcome  with  acclama¬ 
tions,  and  to  entertain  in  palaces,  could  only 
exchange  sigh  for  sigh  with  each  other  in  a 
wretched  cottage.  Such  is  war,  even  to  the 
winners.  May  a  gracious  God  .<oon  make  it 
to  cease  in  all  the  earth !” — Pp.  307,  303. 

It  lias  been  a  subject  of  debate,  at  wliat 
precise  hour  of  the  day  the  battle  of  Wa¬ 
terloo  began.  Apparenlly^I..ord  Hill,  when 
asked  that  rpiestion,  lias  set  the  matter  at 
re.st  by  the  following  answer  : — “  I  took 
two  watches  into  action  with  me.  On  con¬ 
sulting  my  stop  watch  after  the  battle  was 
over,  1  found  that  the  first  gun  was  fired  at 
ten  minutes  before  twelve.” 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
friendship  which  had  sprung  up,  at  an 
early  period,  between  Wellington  and  Hill, 
had  been  cemented  during  the  progress  of 
those  campaigns  which  shed  so  much  lustre 
over  both  of  these  great  brothers-in-arms. 
But  iTii  incident  occurred  after  the  ch»se  of 
the  war,  which  not  only  shows  the  strength 
of  that  friemhliip,  but  is  so  honorable  to 
both,  that  it  deserves  to  be  specially  record¬ 
ed.  By  unforeseen  circumstances  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Lord  Hill  was  exposed  to  heavy 
pecuniary  losses,  w  hich  threatened  to  occa¬ 
sion  great  inconvenience.  Lord  Hill  was 
not  one  of  those  soldiers  who  had  gathered 
booty  during  his  campaigns.  Though  in¬ 
stances  had  occurred,  as  after  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  when  a  profusion  of  rich  spt  il  lay 
exposed  for  seizure,  the  wlnde  amount  of 
booty  which  he  ever  apprt  priated  was  one 
plain  china  drinking  cup.  When  Lord 
Wellington  was  informed  of  the  j.ecuniary 
losses  just  mentioned,  he  immediately  and 
cordially  otfered,  in  terms  the  most  delicate, 
to  place  his  ow  n  funds  at  the  disposal  of  his 
friend.  Fortunately  Lord  Hill  did  md,  in 
the  event,  reipiire  to  avail  himself  (>f  this 
oiler;  but  the  frank  kindness  with  which 
it  w’as  made,  did  not  the  less  credit  to  the 
generosity  of  the  Duke. 

We  have  not  space  t»)  dwell  longer  on 
the  latter  portion  of  Lord  Hill’s  career; 
nor  is  it  needful  that  we  should.  'Plio  com¬ 
mand  in  India,  the  Lieutenant-gener.dship 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  afterw  ards  the  Master- 
generalship,  were  severally  oflered  to  his 
lordshi})  and  declined  by  him.  When  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  resigned  the  ollice  of 
Commander-in-Chief  in  1?‘28,  Lord  Hill 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  he  held  the  appointment  until 
his  failing  health  obliged  him  to  resign  it 
in  August  18-1*2,  on  w  hich  occasion  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Viscount.  It  is 
gratifying  also  to  learn  that,  at  his  reipiest, 
as  he  had  no  issue  of  his  own,  both  his 
peerage  and  his  pension  were  settled  on  the 
male  issue  of  his  elder  brother  Colonel  Hill. 
There  have  been  other  cases  in  which  a  si¬ 
milar  request  was  ungraciously  refused. 
We  are  glad  to  record  the  more  favorable 
reception  given  to  Lord  Hill’s  application, 
and  we  trust  that  a  title  so  honorably  won 
may  long  remain  in  the  British  peerage. 

But  though  passing  thus  hastily  over  this 
less  stirring  portion  of  the  public  life  of 
Lord  Hill,  we  cannot  refrain  from  extract¬ 
ing  an  interesting  passage  from  Mr.  Sid- 
I  ney’s  work,  respecting  his  private  life  and 
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habits,  on  finally  returning  home  from 
France. 

On  the  termination  of  liis  duties  at  Cani- 
hray,  Lord  Hill  came  to  England.  At  Ilawk- 
Btone  tlicre  had  gatliereil  round  his  venerable ; 
father  such  a  I’amily  circle  as  has  seldom  as-j 
Fcmhied  at  the  hoard  of  any  parent.  Lord  | 
Hill  took  his  place  at  table,  daily,  witii  six! 
brothers  and  four  sisters,  besides  the  widow  of| 
his  lamented  eldest  brother,  wliose  cliildrenhe| 
regarded  with  paternal  solicitude.  There  never  | 
lived  a  more  unatfected  human  being  than  Sirj 
John  Hill.  When  lie  heard  that  his  sons  hadj 
surviveil  Waterloo,  he  exclainted,  ‘God  bless | 
the  lads  !’  and  their  jiresence  in  his  own  hou.se : 
seemed  to  add  fresh  viLtor  to  his  old  age.  I 


hiis  reflections,  partly  upon  the  duties  which 
he  owed  to  his  Maker,  partly  upon  hi.s  du¬ 
ties  to  his  fellow-men,  wliich  alforded  the 
strongest  evidence  of  liis  trusting  for 
strength  to  God  alone,  and  habitually  lean¬ 
ing  on  Him  for  support.  Nor  could  the 
discovery  of  tliis  private  document  cause 
any  feeling  of  surprise  to  those  who  had 
observed  the  .sentiment  of  reverential  piety 
with  which  his  heart  was  imbued. 

Mr.  Sidney  fpiotes,  with  just  commenda¬ 
tion,  a  letter  respecting  Lord  Hill,  recently 
written  by  an  oflicer  of  his  division  in 
Spain,  who  thus  characterizes  his  former 
General  ; — 


“  I  u  the  ca.se  and  enjoyments  of  home,  Lord 
Hill’.s  chief  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  add  to  the 
cheerfulness  and  comfort  of  all  tibout  him. 
His  I'arm  and  his  garden  occupied  some  por¬ 
tion  of  his  time,  and  he  was  loud  of  hunting, 
shooting,  and  ti.'^hing  in  a  (piiet  way.  Tlie 
poor  were  the  objects  of  his  jieculiar  kindness. 
A  soldier’s  wife  on  the  estate  had  ret|uestcd 
liim  to  make  some  application  regarding  her 
husband,  which  was  successful.  He  received 
the  tuiswer  in  his  favor  just  as  he  was  going 
out  with  the  hounds.  After  riditig  a  little  way 
he  disappeared,  and  nobody  knew  where  he 
was  gone.  At  length  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  quietly  withdrawn  from  the  field,  to 
carry  in  person  the  ticcepiablc  tidings  to  the 
j)oor  woman  who  was  anxiously  expecting 
them.  The  farmers  used  to  be  delighted  to 
see  him,  Avhen  he  rested  in  their  houses  on  his 
shooting  excursions.  He  would  play  with 
their  children  in  the  most  winning  manner, 
taking  them  on  his  knee,  and  amusing  them  in 
every  way  he  could  devise.  The  only  thing 
which  seemed  to  embarrass  him  was  the  ex¬ 
treme  modesty  of  his  nature;  so  th:u  actually 
when  about  to  confer  the  greatest  favor,  lie 
would  appear  more  confused  than  other  per¬ 
sons  would  have  been  if  they  had  solicited  it. 
8o  simple  were  his  manners,  that  it  was  dilfi- 
cult  lor  an  ordinary  observer  to  imagine  him 
possessed  of  any  of  those  qualities  by  which 
he  had  gained  his  high  reputation.” — Pp.  d*dl- 
326. 

Sir  John  Hill,  the  hither  of  Lord  Hill, 
died  in  18*24.  His  uncle,  the  well-known 
Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  to  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  much  attached,  died  in  1833,  in 
the  89lli  year  of  his  age.  Lord  Hill  was  not 
destined  to  reach  these  years,  but  neverthe- 
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less  had  attained  tlie  advanced  age  of  70, 
when  he  died  on  the  10th  December,  184*2. 
In  his  last  illness  lie  showed  all  tlie  patient 
fortitude  which  was  suitable  to  his  previous 
character,  and  he  was  sustained  hy  the 
hope  and  comfort  wliich  Christian  faith  can 
alone  bestow.  After  his  death  there  was 
found  among  liis  private  papers  a  record  of 


“The  great  foundation  of  all  his  popularity 
with  the  troops  was  his  sterling  personal  worth, 
and  his  heroic  spirit ;  but  his  popularity  was 
increased  and  strengthened  as  soon  as  he  was 
seen.  He  was  the  very  picture  of  an  English 
country  gentleman.  To  those  soldiers  who 
came  from  the  rural  districts  of  Old  England, 
lie  representeii  home — his  fresh  complexion, 
jilacid  face,  kind  eye,  kind  voice,  the  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  parade  or  noise  in  his  liabits,  de¬ 
lighted  them.  The  displeasure  of  Sir  Low¬ 
land  Hill  was  worse  to  them  than  the  loudest 
anger  of  other  generals;  and  when  they  saw 
anxiety  in  his  I'ace  that  all  should  he  right, 
lliey  doubly  wished  it  themselves  ;  and  when 
they  saw  liis  countenance  bright  with  tlie  ex¬ 
pression  that  all  was  right,  why,  they  were 
gliid  for  him  as  well  as  for  themselves.  .  .  . 

Also  his  kind  attention  to  all  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  his  men,  his  visits  to  the  sick  in 
the  ho.'spital.  his  vigilant  protection  of  the  poor 
country  people,  hi.s  just  severity  to  maniuders, 
his  generous  and  liumane  treatment  of  such 
prisoners  and  wounded  as  at  times  fell  into  his 
hands — all  consistent  actings  of  a  virtuousand 
noble  sj)iril — made  for  him  a  })lace  in  the  hearts 
of  the  soldiery;  and  whercyerthe  lew  surviv¬ 
ors  of  that  army  may  now  V)C  scattered,  in 
their  hearts  assuredly  his  name  and  image  are 
dearly  cherished  still.” — Pp.  228,  22b. 

To  these  extracts  we  would  add  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  Mr.  Sidney  himself,  in  the  truth 
of  which  we  entirely  concur,  that — 

“The  secret  of  Lord  H  ill’s  constant  advance 
at  every  step  and  on  every  occasion  was  this 
— that  to  the  most  endearing  goodness  of  dis¬ 
position  there  was  added  a  tixed,  simple  deter¬ 
mination  to  do  his  duty  according  to  the  abili¬ 
ty  he  possessed,  and,  above  all,  the  zeal  and 
devotedness  to  his  country  of  a  patriotic  and 
courageous  heart.” — P.  30. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Lord  Hill.  During  his  life¬ 
time  the  inhabitants  of  his  county  town  of 
Shrewsbury,  reared  a  column  in  hi.s  honor, 
which  records  his  feats  of  arms,  and  not  less 
his  personal  virtues.  Rut  liis  proudest 
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monument  will  be  the  recollection,  ever 
cherished  by  his  admiring  countrymen,  that 
he  not  only  achieved  great  deeds,  and  was 
distinguished  by  nearly  unchetjuered  suc¬ 
cess,  but  that  bis  Ibrtune  was  not  superior 
to  his  worth.  lle<iuiring  less  allowance 
than  most  other  public  men  lor  the  frailty 
incident  to  human  nature,  it  may  justly  be 
said  of  hiin  that  he  was  not  only  a  good 
but  a  great  man. 

Lord  Hill  was  eminently  distinguished 
by  that  quiet  simplicity  of  character  wliich 
so  often  accompanies  genuine  greatness. 
He  not  only  rose  to  the  highest  rank,  but 
attained  the  most  brilliant  renown,  without 
becoming  giddy  by  his  elevation.  Among 
all  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of 
the  battles  and  enterprises  in  which  he 
had  so  large  a  share,  there  are  none  in 
which  his  own  merit  is  so  slightly  consid¬ 
ered  as  in  the  letters  written  by  himself. 
And  yet  it  is  evident  from  the  strain  of 
these  letters,  as  well  as  from  the  acuteness 
and  talents  of  Lord  Hill,  that  this  proceeds 
neither  Ifom  a  defective  perception  of  the 
praise  which  was  justly  due  to  liim,  nor  yet 
from  that  affectation  which  pretends  to 
veil  what  it  really  seeks  to  display,  but 
from  the  manly  modesty  of  nature  which  is 
satisfied  with  having  done  great  things, 
without  descending  to  blazon  them. 

On  the  whole,  regarding  the  gentle  and 
generous  boyhood  of  Lord  Hill,  from  the 
first  dawning  of  his  earliest  youth  at  school 
— tracing  onwards  his  mature  ripening  in¬ 
to  heroic  manhood  during  his  military  ca¬ 
reer — observing  the  unfailing  devotion  w  ith 
which  he  dedicated  his  whole  energies  to 
the  faithful  discharge  of  duty — and  recol¬ 
lecting  that  to  all  this  were  added  the  ami¬ 
able  graces  of  a  pure  and  affectionate  heart, 
— we  think  his  life  may  well  be  made  the 
subject  of  most  jirofitable  study  and  con¬ 
templation.  And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  the  example  which  he  has  bequeathed 
in  his  military  course,  will  henceforward 
form  a  valuable  portion  of  the  best  inherit¬ 
ance  of  the  youthful  soldiers  of  Britain. 

We  trust,  indeed,  with  a  confidence 
which  grows  daily  stronger,  that  war  is  not 
destined  to  be  the  future  arbiter  of  the  fate 
of  nations,  to  the  same  extent  as  it  has 
been  in  times  that  are  past^  But  w  hether 
this  reliance  be  well  or  ill-founded,  we  feel 
assured  that  the  soldier  who  best  studies 
and  appreciates  the  life  and  character  of 
Lord  Hill,  will  never  be  found  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  undervalue  the  blessings 
of  peace. 
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From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

Memoirs  of  Hester  Stanhope,  as  re¬ 

lated  hy  Herself  in  Conversations  with 

her  Physieian,  t^c.  B  vols.  Colburn. 

NoTwiTiisTAXDixt;  all  we  have  read  of 
this  extraordinary  lady  in  the  publications 
ot  Lamartine,  Ihickler  Muskaii,  and  al¬ 
most  every  traveller  who  visited  Syria  dur¬ 
ing  lier  long  sojourn  on  .Mount  Lebanon, 
we  are  well  jileased  to  meet  with  this  more 
ample  and  complete  bit)graphy  from  the 
hands  of  one  w  in)  had  such  superior  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  study  her  character,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  possession  of  the  information  she  was 
so  prone  to  pour  forth  into  listening  ears. 
.Much,  tlierefore,  as  has  been  anticipated 
concerning  her,  and  much  has  appeared 
within  the  last  ten  years  in  the  pages  of  the 
Literary  (iazette,  we  repeat  our  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  reviewing  the  miscellaneous,  gossip¬ 
ing,  and  entertaining  volumes  tlirough 
which  it  is  now  our  duty  to  thread  our 
w’ay. 

Naturally  partial  to  his  subject,  the  au¬ 
thor  represents  her  as  having  suffered 
much  from  the  harshness  of  the  Encrlish 

o 

government  in  regard  to  withdrawing  lier 
pension — an  affair  which  made  much  noise 
some  years  since — and  consequently  as  be¬ 
ing  impoverished,  and  exposed  to  many  in¬ 
conveniences,  when  she  was  snppo.'sed  to 
be  rich  and  exercising  a  kind  of  sovereign 
authority;  and  he  draws  a  miserable  pic¬ 
ture  of  her  domestic  establishment,  and  her 
own  violent  temper  and  imperious  conduct. 
Looking  upon  the  circinnstances  related, 
were  not  our  pity  somewhat  touched 
by  the  conviction  that  her  “  eccentricities” 
were  the  results  of  sheer  insanity,  and  that 
never  was  there  so  mad  a  lady,  we  should 
say  that  all  the  miseries  to  which  she  was 
subjected,  or  subjected  herself,  were  the 
just  and  too  light  punishment  for  her  utter 
want  of  feeling  and  savage  barbarity  to¬ 
wards  every  soul  within  the  scope  of  her 
crazy  vagaries  and  remorseless  selfishness. 
She  died,  as  such  a  person  ought  to  die, 
neglected  and  forsaken ;  for  those  who 
have  no  sympathies  for  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  deserve  neither  sympathy  nor  succor 
— as  they  have  existed  for  themselves,  let 
them  perish  by  themselves,  and  rot  by 
themselves.  “  Before  1  conclude  (says 
her  physician  and  biographer),  I  think  it 
necessary  to  add  a  few  lines  respecting  the 
last  months  of  her  existence.  Lady  Hes¬ 
ter  tStaniiope  died,  as  far  as  1  have  been  able 
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to  learn,  unattended  by  a  single  European, 
and  in  complete  isolation.  1  was  the  last 
Euroj)ean  physician  or  medical  man  that 
attended  her,  and  I  was  most  anxious  and 
willing  (foreseeing  her  approaching  fate  as 
I  did)  to  continue  to  remain  with  her  :  hut 
it  was  her  determined  resolve  that  I  should 
leave  her,  and  those  who  have  known  her 
cannot  deny  that  opposition  to  her  w  ill  w  as 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  by  prolonging  my  stay  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  1  might  have  been  of  con¬ 
siderable  service  to  her  ladyship.  She  was 
about  to  shut  herself  up  alone,  without 
money,  without  hooks,  without  a  soul  she 
could  confide  in ;  without  a  single  Euro¬ 
pean,  male  or  female,  about  her;  with 
winter  coming  on,  beneath  roofs  certainly 
no  longer  waterproof,  and  that  might  fall 
in  ;  with  war  at  her  doors,  and  without  any 
means  of  defence  except  in  her  own  un¬ 
daunted  courage;  with  no  one  hut  herself 
to  carry  on  her  correspondence ;  so  that 
every  thing  conspired  to  make  it  an  imper¬ 
ative  duty  to  remain  with  her :  yet  she 
would  not  allow  me  to  do  so,  and  insisted 
on  my  departure  on  an  appointed  day,  de¬ 
claring  it  to  he  her  fixed  determination  to 
remain  immured,  as  in  a  tomb,  until  repara¬ 
tion  had  been  made  her  for  the  supposed 
insult  she  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
British  government.  It  would  have  been 
expected  that  the  niece  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
the  grand-daughter  of  the  great  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham,  might  have  laid  claim  to  some  indul¬ 
gence  from  those  whose  influence  could 
help  or  harm  her;  and  that  her  peculiar 
situation  in  a  foreign  country,  among  a 
people  unacquainted  with  European  cus¬ 
toms  and  habits  (being  left  as  she  w^as  to 
her  own  energies  to  meet  the  difficulties 
which  enconqiassed  her),  might  have  ex¬ 
empted  her  from  any  annoyance,  if  it  did 
not  obtain  for  her  any  aid.  A  w’oman 
sixty  years  old,  with  impaired  health,  in¬ 
habiting  a  spot  removed  many  miles  from 
any  town,  amidst  a  population  whom  their 
own  chiefs  can  hardly  keep  under  control, 
was  no  fit  object,  one  would  think,  for  mo¬ 
lestation  under  any  circumstances;  hut, 
when  the  services  of  Lady  Hester’s  family 
are  put  into  the  scale,  itseems  wonderful  how’ 
the  representations  of  interested  money¬ 
lenders  could  have  had  sufficient  weiorfit 

^  O 

w  ith  those  who  guided  the  State  to  induce 
them  to  disturb  her  solitude  and  retire¬ 
ment.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  when,  in 
August  1838, 1  took  leave  of  her,  the  beam 
of  the  ceiling  of  the  saloon  in  which  she 
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ordinarily  sat  w'as  propped  up  by  two  un¬ 
sightly  spars  of  w’ood,  for  fear  the  ceiling 
should  fall  on  her  head ;  and  that  these 
deal  pillars,  very  nearly  in  the  rough  state 
in  which  they  had  been  brought  from  the 
north  in  some  Swedish  vessel,  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  room?  Her  bedroom  was 
still  worse ;  for  there  the  prop  w  as  a  rough 
unplaned  trunk  of  a  poplar-tree,  cut  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  her  own  house 
stood.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  there 
were  no  carpenters  or  masons  in  that  coun¬ 
try?  There  certainly  were  both;  but, 
w  here  carriage  is  eflected  on  the  backs  of 
camels  and  mules,  and  there  are  no  w  heel¬ 
ed  vehicles  whatever,  in  a  sudden  emergen¬ 
cy  (such  as  the  cracking  of  a  beam)  resort 
must  be  had  to  the  most  ready  expedient 
for  immediate  safety  ;  and  with  her  resour¬ 
ces  cramped  by  the  threatened  stoppage  of 
her  pension,  her  ladyship  could  not  venture 
on  new'  roofing  her  rooms — a  work  of  time 
and  expense.  The  perusal  of  the  narrative 
which  is  here  submitted  to  the  reader  will 
sufiiciently  account  for  Lady  Hester’s 
debts;  and  the  most  cursory  visit  to  her 
habitation  at  Joon  (or  Djoun,  as  the  French 
write  it)  would  have  proved  to  anybody 
that  the  money  which  she  had  borrowed 
W’as  never  expended  on  her  own  comforts : 
— a  tradestnan’s  wife  in  London  had  ten 
times  as  many.  Having  no  other  servants 
but  peasants,  although  trained  by  herself, 
she  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
w  aited  on ;  and  a  tolerable  idea  may  be 
formed  of  tbeir  customary  service,  when 
an  eye-witness  can  say  that  he  has  seen  her 
maid  ladling  water  out  of  a  cisterri  with 
the  warming-pan,  and  a  black  slave  |)utting 
the  teapot  on  the  table,  holding  it  by  the 
spout,  and  the  spout  only.  But  these  were 
trifles  in  comparison  with  the  destruction 
arid  pilfering  common  to  the  negresses  and 
peasant  girls;  and  so  little  possibility  was 
there  of  keeping  any  article  of  furniture  or 
apparel  for  its  destined  purpose,  that,  after 
many  years  of  ineffectual  trouble,  she  who 
was  once,  in  her  attire,  the  ornament  of  a 
court,  might  now'  be  said  to  be  w  orse  clad 
than  a  still-room  maid  in  her  father’s  house. 
Her  ladyship  slept  on  a  mattress,  on  planks 
upheld  by  iressels,  and  the  carpeting  of 
her  bedroom  was  of  felt.  8he  proclaim¬ 
ed  herself,  with  much  cheerfulness,  a  phi¬ 
losopher;  and,  so  far  as  self-denial  went, 
in  regard  to  personal  sumptuousness,  her 
assertion  was  completely  borne  out  in  garb 
and  furniture.  How  far  she  deserved  that 
title  upon  the  higher  grounds  of  specula- 
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live  science  and  the  extraordinary  range  ,*  sequence  of  the  insulated  .situation  of  the 
of  her  understanding,  let  those  say  who  ^  house  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  hill, 
have  shared  with  the  writer  in  the  pro- 1  whence  comers  and  goers  might  be  seen 
found  impression  which  her  conversation  on  every  side;  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 

always  left  on  the  minds  of  her  hearers.  1  on  one  occasion  all  her  free  women  de- 

Peace  be  with  her  remains,  and  honor  to 'camped  in  a  body,  and  on  another,  her 

lier  mctnory !  A  surer  friend,  a  more ,  slaves  attem|)ted  to  scale  the  w'alls,  and 

frank  and  generous  enemy,  never  trod  the  i  some  actually  elfected  their  object,  and 
earth.  ‘  Show  me  where  the  poor  and  ,  ran  away.  In  addition  to  these  artificial 
needy  are,’  she  would  say,  ‘and  let  the ;  barriers,  she  was  known  to  have  great  in¬ 
rich  shift  for  themselves!’  As  free  from  ^  fluence  with  Abdallah  Pasha,  to  whom  she 
hypocrisy  as  the  purest  diamond  from  stain,  j  had  rendered  many  services,  pecuniary 
she  pursued  her  steady  way,  unaffected  by  '  and  personal ;  for  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his 
the  ridiculous  reports  that  were  spread  |  harym,  she  was  constantly  sending  pre- 
about  her  by  travellers,  either  malici(»us  or  j  senls;  and  he,  as  a  Turk,  fostered  despot 
misinformed,  and  not  to  be  deterred  from  i  ism  rather  than  opposed  it.  The  Emir 
her  noble  though  somewhat  Q,uixotic  enter- ,  Beshyr,  or  Prince  of  the  Druzes,  her  near- 
prises  by  ridicule  or  abuse,  by  threats  or  ,  est  neighbor,  she  had  so  completely  intimi- 
opposition.”  j  dated  by  the  unparalleled  boldness  of  her 

From  this  view  we  have  d  priori  pro-,  tongue  and  pen,  that  he  felt  no  inclination 
claimed  our  entire  and  hearty  dissent,  j  to  commit  himself  by  any  act  which  might 
There  was  nothing  except  her  descent  tO|be  likely  to  draw  either  of  them  on  him 
obtain  for  Lady  11.  Stanhope  this  honor,  i  again.  In  what  direction,  therefore,  was 
this  affecti'nate  obedience,  this  devotedness  j  a  poor  unprotected  slave  or  peasant  to  fly? 
to  her  comforts,  this  sacrifice  to  her  happi-  j  Over  others,  who,  like  her  doctor,  her  sec- 
ness.  Lip-service  and  terrified  duty  were  retary,  or  her  dragoman,  were  free  to  act 
all  her  behavior  to  her  dependants  deserv-  as  they  liked,  and  towards  whom  she  had 
cd ;  and  curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  were  more  mcnagcmtns  to  preserve,  there  hung 
what  she  WTought  for  all  her  days  and  all  a  spell  of  a  different  kind,  by  w'hich  this 
lier  nights,  only  redeemed  by  the  favor  of  modern  Circe  entangled  people  almost  in- 
some  partial  caprice ;  and  she  reaped  what  extricably  in  her  nets.  A  series  of  bene- 
she  wrought  for  in  a  restless,  wretched,  fits  conferred  on  them,  an  indescribable 
and  devouring  harvest  of  everlasting  petty  art  in  becoming  the  depositary  of  their  se- 
iroubles  and  graver  afllictions.  What  facts  crets,  an  unerring  perception  of  their  fail- 
are  adduced  by  her  panegyrist  in  a  hundred  ings,  brought  home  in  moments  of  confi- 
passages  in  support  of  his  eulogistic  opinion?  dence  to  their  bosoms,  soon  left  them  no 
“Never  was  there  so  restless  a  spirit —  alternative  but  that  of  securing  her  protec- 
never  lived  a  human  being  so  utterly  indif-  tion  by  unqualified  submission  to  her  will.” 
ferent  to  the  inconvenience  to  which  she  [A  Napoleon  of  Lebanon.]  *  ♦  * 

subjected  other.s.  Nobody  could  pursue  “  Her  maids  and  female  slaves  she  pun- 
their  avocations  in  quiet :  she  must  give  ished  summarily,  if  refractory ;  and,  in 
instructions  to  every  one;  and  although  conversation  with  her  on  the  subject,  she 
the  unexampled  versatility  of  her  talents  boasted  that  there  was  nobody  could  give 
and  genius  seemed  to  inspire  her  with  an  such  a  slap  in  the  face,  when  required,  as 
intuitive  knowledge  on  all  matters,  yet  it  she  could.  *  ♦  ♦ 

was  irksome  to  remain  three  or  four  hours  “For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  life, 
together  to  be  taught  how  to  govern  one’s  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  seldom  quitted  her 
wife,  or  how  to  rear  one’s  children  ;  how  bed  till  between  two  and  five  o’clock  in 
statesmen  were  made,  and  how  ministers  the  afternoon,  nor  returned  to  it  before 
were  unmade;  how  to  know  a  good  horse  the  same  hours  the  next  morning.  The 
or  a  bad  man ;  how  to  plant  lettuces  or  i  day’s  business  never  could  be  said  to  have 
plough  a  field.  ♦  *  *  The  love  of  well  begun  until  sunset.  But  it  must  not 

power  made  her  imperioLU>;  but,  when  her  be  supposed  that  the  servants  were  snfiered 
authority  was  once  acknowledged,  the  ten-  to  remain  idle  during  daylight.  On  the 
der  of  unconditional  submission  was  sure  contrary,  they  generally  had  their  work 
to  secure  her  kindness  and  largesses.  All  assigned  them  over-night,  and  the  hours 
this  was  royal  enough,  both  in  its  tyranny  after  sunset  were  employed  by  her  ladyship 
and  its  munificence.  Unobserved  escape  in  issuing  instructions  as  to  what  was  to 
was  well  nigh  impracticable  by  day,  in  con-  be  done  next  day  ;  in  giving  orders,  scold- 
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ings,  writing  letters,  and  holding  those  in-! 
terminable  conversations  which  tilled  sol 
large  a  portion  of  her  time,  and  seemed  sol 
necessary  to  her  life.  When  these  were  j 
over  she  would  prepare  herself  to  go  to! 
bed,  but  always  with  an  air  of  unwilling¬ 
ness,  as  if  she  regretted  that  there  were  no 
more  commands  to  issue,  and  nothing 
more  that  she  could  talk  about.  When 
she  was  told  that  her  room  was  ready,  one 
of  the  two  girls,  Zvzrfoon  or  Fntoum^  who' 
by  turns  waited  on  her,  would  then  precede; 
her  with  the  lights  to  her  chamber.  *  j 

“  As  it  had  become  a  habit  with  her  to  i 
find  nothing  well  done,  when  she  entered  i 
her  bed-room,  it  was  rare  that  the  bed  was! 
made  to  her  liking;  and,  generally,  she! 
ordered  it  to  be  made  over  again  in  her 
presence.  Whilst  this  was  doing,  she  would 
smoke  her  pipe,  then  call  for  the  sugar-basin 
to  eat  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar,  then  for  a 
clove  to  take  away  the  mawkish  taste  of 
the  sugar.  The  girls,  in  the  mean  time, 
would  go  on  making  the  bed,  and  be 
saluted  every  now  and  then,  for  some  mark 
of  stupidity,  with  all  sorts  of  appella¬ 
tions.  The  night  lamp  was  then  ligl\ted,  a 
couple  of  yellow  wax  lights  were  placed 
ready  for  use  in  the  recess  of  the  window ; 
and,  all  things  being  apparently  done  for 
the  night,  she  would  get  into  bed,  and  the 
maid  whose  turn  it  was  to  sleep  in  the 
room  (for,  latterly,  she  always  had  one) 
having  placed  herself,  dressed  as  she  was, 
on  her  mattress  behind  the  curtain  which 
ran  across  the  room,  the  other  servant  was 
dismissed.  But  hardly  had  she  shut  the 
door  and  reached  her  own  sleeping-room, 
tlattering  herself  that  her  day’s  work  was 
over,  when  the  bell  would  ring,  and  she 
was  told  to  get  broth,  or  lemonade,  or 
orgeat,  directly.  This,  when  brought,  was 
a  new  trial  for  the  maids.  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  took  it  on  a  tray  placed  on  her 
lap  as  she  sat  up  in  bed,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  one  of  the  two  servants  to  hold  the 
candle  in  one  hand  and  shade  the  light 
from  her  mistress’s  eyes  with  the  other. 
The  contents  of  the  basin  were  sipped 
once  or  twice  and  sent  away;  or,  if  she 
ale  a  small  bit  of  dried  toast,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  badly  made,  and  a  fresh  piece  was 
ordered,  perhaps  not  to  be  touched.  This 
being  removed,  the  maid  would  again  go 
away ,  and  throw  herself  on  her  bed;  and, 
as  she  wanted  no  rocking,  in  ten  minutes 
would  be  sound  asleep.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time  her  mistress  has  felt  a  twitch  in  some 
part  of  her  body,  and  ding  ding  goes  the 
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bell  again.  Now,  as  servants,  when 
fatigued,  do  sometimes  sleep  so  sound  as 
not  to  hear,  and  sometimes  are  purposely 
deaf.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  had  got  in  the 
<juadrangle  of  her  own  apartments  a  couple 
of  active  fellows,  a  part  of  whose  business 
it  was  to  watch  by  turns  during  the  night, 
and  see  that  the  maids  answered  the  bell  ; 
they  were,  therefore,  sure  to  be  roughly 
shaken  out  of  their  sleep,  and,  on  going, 
half  stupid,  into  her  la<lyship’s  room, 
would  be  told  to  prepare  a  fomentation  of 
chamomile,  or  elder  llowers,  or  mallows, 
or  the  like.  The  gardeiier  was  to  be  call¬ 
ed,  water  was  to  be  boiled,  and  the  house 
again  was  all  in  motion.  During  these 
preparations  perhaps  Lady  Hester  SStanhope 
would  recollect  .some  order  she  had  previous¬ 
ly  given  about  some  honey,  or  some  llower, 
or  some  letter — no  matter  however  trifling; 
and  whoever  had  been  charged  with  the 
execution  of  it  was  to  be  called  out  of  his 
bed,  whatever  the  hour  of  the  night  might 
be,  to  be  cross-questioned  about  it.  There 
was  no  rest  for  any  body  in  her  establish¬ 
ment,  whether  they  were  placed  within  her 
own  quadrangle  or  outside  of  it.  Dar  .loon 
was  in  a  state  of  incessant  agitation  all  night. 

“  No  soul  in  her  household  was  sullered 
to  utter  a  suggestion  on  the  most  trivial 
matter — even  on  the  driving-in  of  a  nail  in 
a  bit  of  wood  ;  none  were  permitted  to  ex¬ 
ercise  any  discretion  of  their  own,  but 
strictly  and  solely  to  fulfil  their  orders. 
Notliing  was  allowed  to  be  given  out  by 
any  servant  without  her  express  directions. 
Her  dragoman  or  secretary  was  enjoined 
to  place  on  her  table  each  day  an  account 
of  every  person’s  employment  during  the 
preceding  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  names 
and  business  of  all  goers  and  comers. 
Her  despotic  humor  would  vent  itself  in 
such  phrases  as  these.  The  maid  one  day 
entered  with  a  message — ‘  I’lie  gardener, 
my  lady,  is  come  to  say,  that  the  piece  of 
ground  in  the  bottom  is  weeded  and  ring, 
and  he  says  that  it  is  only  fit  for  lettuce, 
beans,  or  sdk  [a  kind  of  lettuce],  and 
such  vegetables.’  ‘  Tell  tlie  gardener,’ 

O  O' 

she  answered  vehemently,  ‘  that,  when  I 
order  him  to  dig,  he  is  to  dig,  and  not  to 
give  his  opinion  what  the  ground  is  lit  for. 
It  may  be  for  his  grave  that  he  digs, 
it  may  be  for  mine.  He  must  know  noth¬ 
ing  until  I  send  my  orders,  and  so  bid  him 
go  about  his  business.’  The  consecjuencc 
of  all  this  was,  she  was  pestered  Irom 
morning  till  niglit,  always  comi)laining  she 
had  not  even  time  to  get  up,  and  always  mak- 
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ing  work  for  herself.  Here  is  anotiier  ex¬ 
ample.  A  maid,  named  Saada,  was  de¬ 
sired  to  go  to  tlie  store-room  man,  and  ask 
for  fourteen  sponges.  She  went,  and  add¬ 
ed,  out  of  lier  own  head,  wlien  she  deliver¬ 
ed  the  nmssage,  ‘  Fourteen  to  wipe  the 
drawing-room  mats  w  itli' — it  being  custom¬ 
ary  in  tlie  Levant  (and  an  excellent  cus¬ 
tom  it  is)  to  clean  mats  with  wet  sponges. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  this  slight  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  message  came  to  Lady  Hester’s 
ears,  and  she  instantly  sent  for  the  culprit, 
and,  telling  her  that  she  would  teach  her 
for  the  future  how  she  would  dare  to  vary 
in  a  single  word  from  any  message  she  had 
to  deliver,  she  ordered  the  girl’s  nose  to 
be  rubbed  on  the  mats;  while  this  injunc¬ 
tion  was  impressed  on  her,  that,  whatever 
the  words  of  a  message  might  be,  she  was 
never  to  deviate  from  them,  to  add  to  them, 
nor  to  take  from  them,  but  to  deliver  them 
strictly  as  she  received  them.  In  fact,  she 
maintained  that  the  business  of  a  servant 
was  not  to  think,  but  simply  to  obey. 
Truly  did  old  General  Loustaunau  say 
sometimes,  that,  with  all  her  greatness  and 
her  talents,  there  w’as  not  a  more  wretched 
being  on  earth.  People  have  often  asked 
me  how  she  spent  her  life  in  such  a  soli¬ 
tude.  The  little  that  1  las  been  already  re¬ 
lated  will  shew’  that  time  seldom  hung 
heavily  on  her  hands,  either  with  her  or 
those  about  her.  lu  reference  to  the  blind 
obedience  she  required  from  servants.  La¬ 
dy  Hester  Stanhope  one  day  said  to  me, 

‘  Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  lecture  Lord 

gave  me  ?  He  and  lady  S - 

had  taken  me  home  to  their  house  from 
the  Opera.  It  was  a  cold  snow'y  night; 
and,  after  1  had  remained  and  supped  tetc- 
a-tete  w'ith  them,  when  it  was  time  to  go, 
owing  to  some  mistake  in  the  order,  my 

carriage  never  came  for  me  ;  so  Lord  S - 

said  his  should  take  me  home.  When  he 
rang  for  the  footman  to  order  it  out,  I 
happened  to  observe,  ‘  The  poor  coach¬ 
man,  I  dare  say,  has  just  got  warm  in  his 
bed,  and  the  horses  are  in  the  middle  of 
their  feed  ;  I  am  sorry  to  call  him  out  on 
such  a  night  as  this.’  Alter  the  man  had 

left  the  room,  Lord  S -  turned  to  me, 

and  said,  ‘  My  dear  Lady  Hester,  from  a 
woman  of  your  good  sens^  1  should  never 
liave  thought  to  hear  such  an  oliservation. 
It  is  never  right  to  give  a  reason  for  an 
order  to  a  servant.  Take  it  for  a  rule 
through  life  that  you  are  never  to  allow 
servants  to  expect  such  a  thing  from  you  ; 
they  are  paid  for  serving,  and  not  for  whys 


and  wherefores.”  When  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  got  up,  increasing  attention  to 
her  own  per.sonal  wants  through  long  years 
of  bad  health  had  rendered  her  a  being  of 
such  sensitiveness,  that  a  thousand  prepara¬ 
tions  were  necessary  to  her  comlort;  and 
herein  consisted  the  irksomeness  ol  the 
service  for  those  about  her.  Yet  this,  if 
ever  it  was  pardonable  in  any  person,  was 
surely  so  in  her ;  for  her  nature  seemed  to 
lay  claim  to  obedience  from  all  iiiferior 
creatures,  and  to  exact  it  by  some  talis- 
manic  power,  as  the  genii  in  Eastern 
tales  hold  their  familiar  spirits  in  subjec¬ 
tion.” 

May  all  such  tyranny,  again  say  we, 
meet  with  such  return;  where  there  is  so 
little  good,  there  can  be  no  gratitude. 
But  we  have  done  witli  the  morale  of  this 
miserable  body ;  and  would  remind  our 
readers  that  they  must  look  for  their  enter¬ 
tainment  in  other  features  of  the  Memoirs, 
the  multitude  of  pi(}uant  anecdotes,  and 
variety  of  amusing  descriptions,  etc. 

“  She  made  the  following  remark  : — 
‘The  peers  in  England  may  be  compared 
to  doctors  who  have  made  their  fortunes: 
if  they  continue  to  practice,  they  do  it  out 
of  regard  to  some  particular  families,  or 
from  humane  motives.  They  know  better 
than  those  who  are  sick  what  is  good  for 
them,  because  they  have  had  long  practice  ; 
and  if  their  sons  are  no  doctors,  they  have 
heard  so  much  talk  about  the  matter  that 
they  sit  in  a  corner  and  w’atch  the  effect 
of  the  medicine.’  I  was  struck  with  the 
resemblance  of  Lady  Hester’s  style  to 
Junius’s  in  her  letter  to  Sir  Edward. 
This  led  me  to  retlect,  as  I  had  observed 
on  many  occasions  that  Lady  Hester’s  lan¬ 
guage  was  the  counterpart  of  her  grand¬ 
father’s,  whether  Lord  Chatham  miglit  not 
have  been  the  author  of  Junius’s  Letters; 
but  it  has  since  been  suggested  to  me  that 
there  would  be  an  absurdity  in  such  a  sup¬ 
position  (for  I  had  !io  opportunity  of  consult¬ 
ing  books  where  1  was),  because  some  of 
the  most  eloquent  passages  of  Junius  are 
his  panegyrics  on  Lord  Chatham,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  would  have  been  guilty 
of  writing  an  eulogium  ori  himself;  how¬ 
ever,  I  mentioned  it  to  her.  She  answer¬ 
ed  :  ‘My  grandfather  was  perfectly  capa¬ 
ble  and  likely  to  write  and  do  things 
which  no  human  being  would  dream  came 
from  his  hands.  I  once  met  with  one  of 
his  spies,’  continued  she,  ‘  a  wotnan  of  the 
common  class  who  had  j)assed  her  life 
dressed  in  man’s  clothes.  In  this  way  she 
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went,  as  a  sailor,  to  America,  and  used  to| 
write  him  letters  as  if  to  a  sweetheart, 
giving  an  account  of  tlie  enemy’s  ships 
and  plans  in  a  most  masterly  way,  in  the 
description  of  a  box  of  tools,  or  in  some¬ 
thing  so  unlike  the  thing  in  question! 
that  no  suspicion  could  be  had  of  the 
meaning  of  the  contents.  This  w’oman ; 
by  accident  passed  me  at  a  watering- 
place,  whilst  I  was  sitting  near  the  sea¬ 
side  talking  to  mv  brother,  and  stopped 
short  on  hearin^r  the  sound  of  mv  voice, 
which  was  so  much  like  my  grand-father’s 
that  it  struck  her.  And  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  this ;  I  have  known  a 
horse  do  the  same  thing.  My  father  had 
two  piebald  horses  :  they  were  very  vicious, 
and  hated  one  of  the  grooms  so,  that,  one 
dav,  whilst  he  was  taking  them  out  for  ex- 
ercise,  one  threw  him,  and  the  other  flew  | 
at  him,  and  attempted  to  strike  him  with 
his  fore  feet ;  but,  as  he  could  not  succeed, 
the  other,  that  had  run  off,  turned  back, 
seized  the  groom  with  his  teeth,  and  bit 
him  and  shook  him.  That  very  horse 
w'ent  blind,  and  got  into  an  innkeeper’s 
hands,  who  made  a  post-horse  of  him. 
One  day,  on  the  high  road,  1  saw  him,  and 
made  an  exclamation  to  somebody  who 
was  with  me.  The  horse,  although  blind, 
knew  my  voice,  and  stopped  short,  just 
like  the  woman.  I,  too,  was  struck  with 
the  woman’s  manner;  and,  without  saying 
any  thing,  went  next  morning  at  daylight, 
before  anybody  was  about,  to  the  same 
spot,  and,  finding  the  woman  there  again, 
inquired  who  and  what  she  was.  A  con¬ 
versation  ensued ;  and  the  woman  was  de¬ 
lighted,  she  said,  to  behold  once  again 
something  that  reminded  her  of  her  old  em¬ 
ployer.  ‘  As  for  the  ministers  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,’  she  observed,  ‘  they  are  good 
for  nothing.  When  1  went  to  prefer  my 
claim  for  a  pension,  one  called  me  Goody- 
two-shoes,  and  told  me  to  go  about  my 
business.’  A  government  should  never 
employ  spies  of  the  description  generally 
chosen — men  of  a  certain  appearance  and 
information,  who  may  be  enabled  to  mix 
in  genteel  society  :  they  are  always  known 
or  suspected.  IMy  grand-father  pursued 
quite  a  different  plan.  11  is  spies  were 
among  such  people  as  Logmagi — a  hardy 
sailor,  who  would  get  at  any  risk  into  a 
port  to  see  how  many  ships  there  were, 
and  how  many  effective  men — or  a  pedlar, 
to  enter  a  camp — and  the  like.  This  was 
the  way  he  got  information  as  to  the  arma¬ 
ment  at  Toulon :  and  such  a  one  was  the 


woman  I  have  just  told  you  about,  who 
knew  me  by  the  sound  of  my  voice. 
There  were  two  hairdressers  in  London, 
the  best  spies  Bonaparte  had.  A  hair¬ 
dresser,  generally  speaking,  niust  be  a 
man  of  talent ;  so  must  a  cook  ;  for  a  cook 
must  know  such  a  variety  of  things  about 
which  no  settled  rules  can  be  laid  down, 
and  he  must  have  great  judgment.  Do 
you  think  I  did  not  immediately  perceive 

that  those  four  Germans  we  met  at - 

were  spies?  directly.  J  never  told  B — 
and  Lord  S — ,  becajise  they  would  have 
let  it  out  again.  Francois  was  the  only 
one  who  knew  it  besides  mvself.  lie  took 

y 

an  opportunity  one  day  of  saying  to  me, 
when  nobody  was  by,  ‘  My  Lady,  one  of 

those  Germans . ’  ‘Yes,  yes,  Francois, 

I  understand  you,’  answered  I,  before  he 
had  said  three  words :  ‘  you  need  not  put 
me  on  my  guard,  but  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you.’  ‘  Why,  my  lady,’  said  Francois, 

‘  when  I  was  one  day  standing  sentry  at 
Bonaparte’s  tent,  there  was  one  of  those 
very  gentlemen  I  have  seen  go  in  and  out ; 

I  recollect  his  face  perfectly.’  Francois 
was  right,  doctor :  there  they  were,  there 
was  the  sick  one,  and  the  learned  one,  and 
the  musician,  and  the  officer,  for  all  sorts 
of  persons.  You  recollect,  when  we  were 
at  Constantinople,  one  day  I  went  to  meet 
the  Count  de  la  Tour  Maubourg  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  he  intimated 
to  me  that  I  had  kept  him  waiting.  ‘  Yes,’ 
said  I,  *  there  was  a  spy  following  my 
boat:  I  knew  him  directly,  and  wanted  to 
prevent  his  dogging  me.’  ‘  Pooh  !  non¬ 
sense,’  replied  Mr.  de  la  T.  M  :  but  we 
had  not  talked  for  an  half  hour,  when,  lo  ! 
there  he  was,  taking  a  look  at  us.  Next 
day,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Canning,  ‘Oh!  Lady 
flester,’  said  he,  ‘  how  did  you  spend  your 
day  yesterday!’  ‘  Why,’  answered  I,  ‘your 
spy  did  not  spoil  it.’  ‘  Ah!’  rejoined  he,  laugh¬ 
ing,  for  he  perceived  at  once  it  was  of  no 
use  to  make  a  mystery  of  what  he  had  done, 

‘  you  should  not  do  such  things;  I  must 
write  it  home  to  government.’  ‘  Yes,’  said 
I,  ‘  Fil  write  a  letter,  too,  in  this  way : — 
My  lord,  your  excellent  young  minister,  to 
show'  his  gallantry,  has  begun  his  diploma¬ 
tic  career  by  w'atching  ladies  in  their  assig¬ 
nations,’  &c.  <5cc.  And  then  I  laughed  at 
him,  and  then  I  talked  seriously  with  him, 
till  1  made  him  cry, —  yes,  doctor,  made 
him  cry.  Spies,  as  I  said  before,  should 
never  be  what  are  called  gentlemen,  or 
have  the  appearance  of  such  ;  for,  however 
w'ell  they  may  be  paid,  somebody  else  will 
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always  pay  thtMii  better; — unless  fortune;  an  idle  looker-on.  lie  was  not  fond  of  the 
should  throw  in  your  way  a  man  of  integri-j  applause  of  a  mob.  One  day,  in  going 
ty,  who,  from  loyalty  or  love  of  his  conn-'  down  to  Weymouth,  he  was  recognised  in 
try,  will  adventure  every  thing  for  the  |  some  town ;  and,  whilst  the  carriage  stop- 


try,  will  adventure  every  thing  for  the 
cause  he  is  engaged  in  :  such  a  man  is 
another  sort  of  a  thing !’  ” 

Of  Mr.  Pitt  we  are  told  ; — 

“She  denied  that  Mr.  Dundas  had  any 
direct  inlluence  over  Mr.  Pitt,  as  Wraxall 
avers.  Her  words  were;  ‘Because  Mr. 


ed  to  change  horses,  a  vast  number  of 
people  gathered  round  us  ;  they  insisted 
on  dragging  the  carriage,  and  would  do  so 
for  some  time,  all  he  could  say.  Oh,  doc¬ 
tor  !  what  a  fright  I  was  in  !  Mr.  Pitt 
bore  with  ceremony  as  a  thing  necessary. 


Dundas  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  Mr.  Piitj  On  some  occasions  I  was  obliged  to  pinch 
approved  of  his  ideas  on  many  subjects,  I  his  arm,  to  make  him  not  appear  uncivil  to 
it  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  he  was  t  people  :  ‘  4'here’s  a  baronet,’ I  would  say  ; 
intluenced  by  him.’  AVith  the  exception  j  or,  ‘  That’s  Mr.  So-and-So.’  I  never  saw' 
of  Mr.  Dundas,  Lord — ,  and  another  that  Mr.  Pitt  shed  tears  but  twice.’” 
she  named,  ‘  all  the  rest,’  said  Lady  Hester,  Of  Lord  Chatham  : — 

‘  were  a  rabble — a  rabble.  It  was  neces-  “  Lord  Chatham  never  travelled  without 
sary  to  have  some  one  at  their  head  to  lead  a  mistress.  He  was  a  man  of  no  merit, 
them,  or  else  they  were  always  going  out  i  but  of  great  sdad  (luck).  He  used  to 
of  the  right  road,  just  as,  you  know,  a  I  keep  people  waiting  and  waiting  whilst  he 
mule  with  a  good  star  must  go  before  a .  was  talking  and  breakfasting  with  her. 
caravan  of  mules,  to  shew  them  the  way.  He  would  keep  his  aidc-de-camps  till  two 

Look  at  a  flight  of  geese  in  the  air ;  there  |  or  three  in  the  morning.  How  often 

must  always  be  oue  to  head  them,  or  else '  would  the  servant  come  in,  and  say  supper 
they  would  not  know  in  what  direction  to  j  was  ready,  and  he  would  answer,  ‘Ah! 
fly.  Mr.  Pitt’s  consideration  for  age  was  !  well,  in  half  an  hour.’  Then  the  servant 
very  marked.  He  had,  exclusive  of  Wal- j  would  say,  ‘  Supper  is  on  the  table;’  and 
mer,  a  house  in  the  village,  for  the  recep- ,  then  it  would  be,  ‘  Ah  !  well,  in  a  quarter  of 
tion  of  those  whom  the  castle  could  »iot  an  hour.’  An  aide-de-camp  would  come 

hold.  If  a  respectable  commoner  advanc-  in  with  a  paper  to  sign,  and  perhaps  Lord 

ed  in  years  and  a  young  duke  arrived  at  j  Chatham  would  say,  ‘Oh,  dear!  that’s  too 
the  same  time,  and  there  happened  to  be  |  long;  I  can't  possibly  look  at  it  now:  you 
but  one  room  vacant  in  the  castle,  he  ’  must  bring  it  to-morrow.’  The  aide-de- 
would  be  sure  to  assign  it  to  the  senior  ;j  camp  would  present  it  next  day;  and 
for  it  is  better  (he  would  say)  that  these  he  would  cry,  ‘Good  God!  how  can  you 


young  lords  should  walk  home  on  a  rainy 
night  than  old  men ;  they  can  bear  it 
more  easily.  Mr.  Pitt  was  accustomed  to 


think  of  briiminff  it  now  ?  don’t  you  know 
there’s  a  review  to-day  P  Then,  the  day 
after,  he  was  going  to  Woolwich.  ‘Well, 


say  that  he  always  conceived  more  favora- ;  never  mind,’  he  would  say;  ‘have  you  got 
bly  of  that  man’s  understanding  who  talk-  a  short  one? — well,  bring  that.’  ” 


ed  agreeable  nonsense,  than  of  his  who 
talked  sensibly  only ;  for  the  latter  might 
come  from  books  and  study,  while  the  for¬ 
mer  could  only  be  the  natural  fruit  of  the 
imagination.  Mr.  Pitt  was  never  inatten¬ 
tive  to  what  was  passing  around  him. 


A  personal  bit  or  two : — 

“  I  recollect  once,  at  Ramsgate,  five  of 
the  Blues,  half-drunk,  not  knowing  who  I 
was,  walked  after  me,  and  pursued  me  to 
my  door.  They  had  the  impertinence  to 
follow  me  up  stairs,  and  one  of  them  took 


though  he  often  thought  proper  to  appear  |  hold  of  my  gown.  The  maid  came  out 
so.  On  one  occasion  Sir  Ed.  K.  took  !  frightened  out  of  her  senses;  but,  just  at 
him  to  the  Ashlord  ball  to  shew  him  olf  to  !  the  moment,  with  my  arm  I  gave  the  fore- 
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the  yeomen  and  their  wives.  Though  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  room  in  all  his  senatorial  seri¬ 
ousness,  he  contrived  to  observe  every 
thing;  and  nobody  (Livdy  Hester  said, 
could  give  a  more  lively  account  than  be. 
He  told  who  was  rather  fond  of  a  certain 


most  of  them  such  a  push,  that  I  sent  him 
rolling  over  the  others  down  stairs,  with 
their  swords  rattling  against  the  balusters. 
Next  day  he  appeared  with  a  black  patch 
as  big  as  a  saucer  over  his  face;  and, 
when  I  went  out,  there  were  the  glasses 


captain;  how  Mrs.  K.  was  dressed;  how  ,  looking  at  me,  and  the  footmen  pointing 


Miss  Jones,  Miss  Johnson,  or  Miss  Any¬ 
body,  danced ;  and  had  all  the  minutia.'  of 
the  night,  as  if  he  had  been  no  more  than 


me  out — quite  a  sensation !  *  *  *  * 

“  After  Mr.  Pitt’s  death  I  could  not  cry 
for  a  whole  month  and  more.  I  never 
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shed  a  tear  until  one  day  Lord  Melville 
came  to  see  me ;  and  the  sight  of  his  eye¬ 
brows  turned  gray,  and  his  changed  face, 
made  me  bur^t  into  tears.  I  felt  much 
belter  for  it  after  it  was  over.  *  *  * 

“On  some  occasions  she  had  singular 
ways  of  talking;  sometimes  as  if  she  were 
addressing  herself  to  the  wall,  sometimes 
to  her  lap ;  and  latterly,  when  most  of  her 
teeth  were  gone,  she  mumbled  a  great 
deal.” 

As  varieties,  we  quote  : — 

“  In  the  cottages  of  Mount  Lebanon 
there  are  many  things  occurring  daily 
which  would  greatly  siirprise  an  English 
practitioner.  A  luxation  of  the  shoulder- 
joint  in  an  infant,  real  or  supposed,  was 
cured,  they  told  me,  by  taking  the  child 
by  the  wrist  and  swinging  it  round  with 
its  feet  olf  the  ground,  until  the  bone  got 
into  place  again.  I  assisted,  the  second 
time,  at  the  cure  of  a  sore  throat,  in 
a  man  thirty-six  years  of  age,  who  suffered 
a  pocket-handkerchief  to  be  drawn  tightly 
round  his  neck  until  his  face  turned  black 
and  he  was  half-strangled.  The  man  de¬ 
clared  next  day  he  was  well,  and  the  opera¬ 
tor  assured  me  it  was  a  never  failing  reme¬ 
dy.” 

Not  knowing  exactly  how  much  depen¬ 
dence  we  can  re{)ose  in  Lady  Hester’s  re¬ 
collections,  we  are  not  sure  whether  we 
may  return  to  these  volumes  or  not.  They 
ought  to  be  better  than  the  common  run 
to  deserve  serious  consideration  :  for  Lady 
II.  is  herself  a  tolerable  critic.  On  one 
occasion  we  read : 

“  Some  one — I  suppose  you — sent  me 
the  ‘  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.’ 
It  is  I  w  ho  could  give  a  true  and  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  history  of  all  those  transac¬ 
tions.  The  book  is  all  stuff.  The  duchess 
(Lord  Edward’s  mother)  was  my  particular 
friend,  as  was  also  his  aunt:  I  was  inti¬ 
mate  with  all  the  family,  and  knew  that 
noted  Pamela.  All  the  books  I  see  make 
me  sick — only  catchpenny  nonsense.  A 
thousand  thanks  for  the  promise  of  my  I 
grandfather’s  letters;  but  the  book  will 
be  all  spoilt  by  being  edited  by  young  : 
men.  First,  they  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  politics  of  my  grand huher’s  age;  sec¬ 
ondly,  of  the  style  of  the  language  used  at 
that  period;  and  absolutely  ignorant  of| 
his  secret  reasons  and  intentions,  and  the 
real  or  apparent  footing  he  was  upon  with 
many  people,  friends  and  foes.  I  know 
all  that  from  my  grandmother,  who  was 
his  secretary,  and,  Coutts  used  to  say,  the 


cleverest  man  of  her  time,  in  politics,  busi¬ 
ness,  doc.  Even  the  late  Lord  Chatham, 
his  son,  had  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  all 
that  took  place;  for  he  was  either  absent, 
or,  when  not  so,  taken  up  by  dissipa¬ 
tion.” 

To  finish  :  “  The  Memoirs  of  a  Peeress,” 
ascribed  to  Lady  C.  Bury,  was  among  the 
books  sent  to  Lebanon;  and  Dr.  M.  says: 

“  I  began  reading  it  to  her  to-day.  She 
was  calm  and  composed.  The  history  of 
events,  so  well  known  to  her,  seemed  to 
afford  her  singular  pleasure;  and  it  was 
evident  that  if  she  had  ahvays  sought  for 
I  amusement  in  books,  instead  of  spending 
j  her  time  in  disciplining  incorrigible  knaves 
!  and  wenches,  she  rniglit  have  found  many 
i  happy  hours  even  in  the  midst  of  sickness 
and  solitude.  Lady  Hester  had  been 
I  looking  into  the  book  in  the  course  of 
[  the  day,  ‘  I  do  not  think,’  observed  she, 

;  ‘  that  the  heroine’s  character  is  hers; 
j  it  seems  to  me  a  fictitious  one,  made  up 
'  partly  of  her  owm  observations,  partly  of 
what  has  happened  to  her.sclf:  if  it  is  any- 
!  body,  it  must  mean  Lady  Caber.  Perhaps 
j  Lady  Charlotte’s  husband  writes  the  books, 
j  and  she  supplies  the  materials.  The  style 
is  not  that  of  a  woman  like  her;  she  is 
more  likely  to  set  off  on  foot  three  or  four 
miles  to  see  how  they  ploughed  at  A  bra, 
for  example,  like  an  active  Scotch  woman  ; 
but  as  for  writing  a  book,  I  think  she  was 
no  more  likely  to  do  it  than  I  am.*  I 
could  not  write  a  book,  doctor,  if  you 
would  give  me  the  world.  Ah!  I  could 
dictate  a  little  to  anybody  who  wanted  to 
write  down  a  correct  account  of  circum¬ 
stances  that  I  know.  I  remember  Lady 
Charlotte’s  first  going  to  court,  and  the 
effect  was  very  much  what  she  describes  of 
M  iss  Mordaunt: — that  is,  somebody  said, 
‘  She  is  too  thin — very  handsome  to  be 
sure,  but  too  thin  :’  and  somebody  else  ob¬ 
served,  that  in  a  year’s  time,  when  she 
filled  out,  she  would  be  remarkably  beauti¬ 
ful,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  She 
was  three  years  older  than  me  ;  but  she  had 
such  a  hand  and  arm,  and  such  a  leg !  she 
had  beautiful  hair  too,  gold  color,  and  a 

*  “On  returning  to  F.urope,  I  disrovoreil  that 
tills  novel,  altlioiigli  eilited  hy  I.ady  C  I>ury, 
was  the  produrtion  of  another  lady,  Mrs.  C. 
(lore.  Nevertheless,  the  ohservations  made  on 
it  and  on  its  sujiposed  author  are  retained,  in  the 
hojie  that  each  of  these  highly  gifted  persons,  as 
well  as  the  reader,  will  be  amu.<ed  in  luaring 
Lady  Hester's  eoinmeuts,  made  in  a  dill<*reiit 
;  spirit  from  a  critic’s  in  the  ‘  Ldinhurgh  IleNiew,’ 
or  the  otlice  of  the  ‘Literary  Gazette.’  ” 
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finely  shaped  nose,  and  fine  complexion. 
In  about  three  years  she  all  at  once  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  beau  mondc :  she  married 
her  cousin,  who  was  poor,  and  was  still 
Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  but  always  in  un¬ 
easy  circumstances.  When  he  died,  she 
travelled  into  Italy  for  the  sake  of  educat¬ 
ing  her  children,  and  there  she  married 
the  tutor  :  some  of  those  tutors  are  very 
good-looking  men.  There  was  a  daughter 
of  the  of  B*******,  who  married  a 

tutor.  To  be  sure  they  were  carroty, 
although  she  was  the  prettiest ;  but  the 
D***  would  not  see  her  for  three  years, 
and  at  last  they  gave  him  a  living.  One 
of  the  R»»****  family  also  married  a  tu¬ 
tor.’  ” 

Readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  be  told, 
that,  in  spite  of  Lady  11.  and  her  biogra¬ 
pher,  we  still  hold  by  the  opinions  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  and  the  Literary  Ga¬ 
zette. 


THE  ROBERTSES  ON  THEIR  TRAVELS. 

BY  MRS.  TROLLOPE. 

From  the  New  Montlily  Magazine. 

Tiif.  anticipation  of  brilliant  results  from 
the  introduction  to  Mrs.  Horace  Ilopperton 
were  fully  and  immediately  verified,  and 
once  again  the  Robertses  found  themselves 
moving  in  the  gayest  circle  that  the  place, 
which  for  the  time  being  they  called  their 
home,  atforded.  It  may  truly  be  said  .of 
them  that  on  this  and  all  similar  occasions, 
they  very  strictly  obeyed  the  good-humored 
maxim  which  bids  us  “  look  on  every  thing 
on  its  best  side.”  Had  they  done  the  re¬ 
verse  they  might  have  discovered  in  the 
brilliant-looking  throng  w  hich  filled  that  la¬ 
dy’s  three  saloons,  several  individuals  whom 
they  would  have  run  out  of  the  room  to 
avoid  in  home-bred  England  ;  but  they 
scorned  to  bestow  their  attentions  while  on 
their  travels  upon  any  thing  so  contemptible 
as  mere  personal  character,  and  devoting 
their  observations  entirely  to  the  brighter 
side  of  the  picture,  they  y^erceived  to  their 
unspeakable  delight  that  they  were  again 
**  keeping  company”  (to  use  their  own 
phrase),  with  persons  to  whom  their  own 
station  in  society  gave  them  no  right  to  ap¬ 
proach.  This  was  enough  ;  they  scarcely 
asked  of  the  gods  to  grant  them  any  greater 


ICO 

blessing,  and  might  have  said,  in  the  words 
of  our  Dacre  Petrarch, 

Let  but  the  cheat  endure,  I  ask  noi  aught  beside. 

In  short,  Mrs.  Horace  Ilopperton  was 
one  of  those  persons,  who  having  plenty  of 
money,  contrive  to  find  some  charm  of  the 
genuine  “  Due  ad  me”  kind  (sovereign  for 
”  conjuring  fools  into  a  circle”),  by  which 
they  collect  princes  and  black-legs,  cardi¬ 
nals  and  ribald  infidels,  ambassadors  and 
broken  merchants,  English  peeresses  and 
ci-devant  French  actresses,  under  their  roof, 
with  no  other  condition  annexed,  than  that 
they  should  be,  or  at  least  seem  to  be,  tole¬ 
rably  well  dressed. 

Rome  was  by  no  means  very  full  when 
the  delighted  Robertses  were  first  installed 
among  the  habitues  of  Mrs.  Horace  Hop- 
perton’s  splendid  palazzo.  November  was 
tiot  yet  over,  and  many  of  those  who  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  the  eternal  city  their  winter 
residence  had  not  yet  arrived,  so  that  in 
truth  they  were  quite  a  treasure  to  her. 
None  but  ladies  w  ho  give  a  soiree  dansantc 
every  week,  can  be  aware  of  the  value  of 
such  an  importation  as  the  two  pretty  Miss 
Robertses,  and  their  well-dressed  brother. 
Mrs.  Horace  Ilopperton  had  been  greatly 
pleased  also  by  the  bonnet  and  cloak  of  Mrs. 
Roberts  at  their  first  interview’,  nor  was  she 
at  all  insensible  to  llie  name  of  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  Harrington,  whose  title,  on  referring 
to  her  baronetage,  she  found  to  be.  of  a  very 
respectably  old  creation  ;  but  when  she 
saw  the  whole  group  in  full  ball  costume, 
their  w  liite  shoulders  displayed  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent,  and  their  peculiarly  small 
waists  braced  into  such  miniature  dimen¬ 
sions  as  must  of  necessity  set  every  body 
talking  of  them,  she  was  perfectly  enchant¬ 
ed.  She  civilly  lamented  the  absence  of 
M  iss  Harrington,  who  had  declined  coming 
with  them,  but  w'as  too  w'ell  satisfied  with 
those  who  w’erc  present,  to  think  much  of 
the  absent,  and  before  the  evening  w  as  half 
over,  it  was  evident  that  she  meant  to  be  on 
terms  of  very  affectionate  intimacy  w  ith  the 
mother  and  daughters,  and  of  pleasant  play¬ 
ful  familiarity  with  the  son. 

The  impression  of  that  mother’s  admira¬ 
ble  conduct  in  having  got  them  all  admitted 
to  this  enchanting  new  ac(piaintance,  was 
too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  .Agatha,  to  per¬ 
mit  of  her  adhering  to  the  exclusive  system 
she  had  begun,  respecting  the  Princess 
A  abiolporakiosky.  She  presented  mother, 
sister,  and  brotlier,  to  her  admired  new 
friend,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  perceiving 
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that,  though  they  were  not  received  with  the 
same  full-fledged  alTeclion  as  herself,  (which 
of  course  she  did  not  wish  they  should  be,) 
yet  that  they  were  considered  worthy  of  a 
very  bewitching  smile  a  piece.  And,  in 
truth,  to  people  who  valued  either  princess- 
ly  smiles,  or  beautiful  smiles,  those  of  the 
Princess  Yabiolporakiosky  were  worth  hav- 
injj,  for  the  name  and  rank  of  her  husband 
were  of  high  nobility,  though  the  autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias  had  thought  it  best,  in 
consequence  of  a  bon-mot  which  had  been 
reported  to  him  as  having  been  uttered  by 
the  j)rince,  to  request  him  to  take  up  his 
abode  for  a  few  years  in  Siberia  ;  and  as  to 
the  beauty  of  her  smiles,  it  would  have  been 
diflicult  to  find  any  more  universally,  or 
more  deservedly  popular.  The  Princess 
Yabiolporakiosky  was,  in  truth,  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  woman.  The  accident  which  had  be¬ 
fallen  her  husband  in  the  manner  above 
related,  had  induced  her  to  ask  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  permission  to  travel,  which  had  been' 
graciously  granted,  and  this  was  the  fair 
creature’s  second  winter  in  Italy.  That 
her  salon  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  Rome,  is  quite  certain ;  but  to  persons 
unacquainted ^with  the  mysterious  anoma¬ 
lies  of  continental  society,  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  elements  of  which  it  was 
composed  would  appear  much  too  absurdly 
improbable  to  be  credited,  and  therefore  no 
such  description  shall  be  attempted.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  English  fathers  and 
mothers,  when  they  decide  upon  finishing 
the  education  of  their  daughters  by  a  con¬ 
tinental  tour,  should  not  invariably  receive 
the  words  distinc.uished  salon,  as  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  the  respectability  of  the  assemblies 
to  which  it  is  applied. 

No  previous  success  of  the  Roberts  fam¬ 
ily  had  produced  sensations  of  more  un¬ 
mixed  delight  among  them,  than  did  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  received  by  all 
to  whom  they  were  presented  on  this  event¬ 
ful  evening.  The  Roman  winter  was,  as 
we  have  said,  only  just  heginning,  and  a 
group  of  young  faces,  even  if  less  handsome 
than  those  of  the  Robertses,  would  have 
been  wxll  received  by  those  who  were  self- 
elected  as  ball  givers  for  the  ensuina  sea- 

O  ^  ^  O  I 

son  ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  their  good 
looks  and  becoming  dresses,  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  they  all  waltzed  w’ell,  it  seemed  to 
be  at  once  decided  that  they  were  to  be 
taken  into  general  favor,  and  made  the 

^  O  ' 

fashion. 

In  whose  favor  was  such  a  beneficent 
resolution  ever  taken  without  their  imme¬ 


diately  becoming  sensible  of  its  flattering 
effects  ?  Again,  again,  and  again,  did  Mrs. 
Horace  Ilopperton  win  her  not  easy  way  to 
the  delighted  Mrs.  Roberts,  stating  the 
wish  for  an  introduction  to  her  and  her 
charming  family,  not  only  from  the  dancing 
gentlemen,  who  pleaded  for  the  happiness 
of  waltzing  with  the  new'  beauties,  but  also 
from  the  still  more  important  individuals  in 
whose  various  drawing-rooms  this  first  ob¬ 
ject  of  youthful  existence  was  to  be  carried 
on. 

In  short,  the  evening’s  amusement  w'as 
perfect  in  every  feature,  and  when,  as  they 
drove  home,  Maria  said,  addressing  her 
companions  cn  ynasse,  “  Did  you  ever  spend 
a  more  agreeable  evening  in  your  life?” 
the  word  ‘‘never”  was  most  cordially  ut¬ 
tered  in  reply  by  them  all. 

So  far  all  was  well,  nay,  more  than  well, 
despite  the  heavy  disappointment  which  had 
greeted  their  arrival,  and  Rome  from  the 
“  dirtiest,  dullest  old  place  they  had  ever 
seen,”  had  already  become  in  their  estima¬ 
tion  one  of  the  most  enchanting  residences 
in  the  world.  But,  alas  !  in  this  defective 
state  of  existence,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible  to  enjoy  any  felicity,  however  great, 
w'iihout  some  drawback,  some  alloy,  which 
if  it  does  not  destroy,  at  least  in  some  de¬ 
gree  dims  its  brightness  !  That  night  Mrs. 
Roberts  and  her  three  children  went  to  bed 
in  a  state  of  perfect  contentment.  The 
past,  and  all  its  difficulties,  its  fears,  and  its 
regrets,  vanished  from  the  memories  of  all  ; 
their  dropping  to  sleep  was  delicious,  and 
their  dreams  ecstatic.  But  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  following  morning  Mrs.  Roberts 
contrived  to  get  her  three  children  round 
her,  and  though  still  looking,  on  the  whole, 
vastly  more  light-hearted  than  she  had  done 
since  the  Lynberry,  and  the  Montgomery, 
had  left  Baden,  she  said  to  them,  in  an  ac¬ 
cent  in  which  considerable  anxiety  might 
be  detected, 

“  And  now,  dears,  what  do  you  think  we 
must  do  about  a  carriage  ?  I  had  certainly 
completely  made  up  my  mind  that  for  this 
winter  we  must  content  ourselves  with  hir¬ 
ing  one,  when  we  absolutely  could  not  do 
I  without  it ;  but  now,  your  poor  father  is 
positively  killing  himself  with  anxiety  about 
the  money — and  yet — it  really  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide — every  thing  seems  to  open 
before  us  so  brilliantly,  doesn’t  it  ?  Do  tell 
me,  dears,  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do?” 

Maria  looked  at  her  elder  sister,  and  so 
did  Edw'ard  too,  but  as  he  did  so  he  shrug¬ 
ged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  ‘‘  The  question 
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in  niy  opinion  lies  in  a  nut-shell — I  should  I  than  others  !  I  don’t  suppose  that  he  is  not 
not  suppose  there  could  be  two  opinions  on  '  much  above  ten  years  your  senior,  yet  1  am 
the  subject.”  !  sure  any  one  would  suppose  he  was  twenty 

“  Nor  1  either,  I  confess,”  said  Aj^atha.  j  or  thirty  years  older  than  you  are.” 

“  As  to  my  father’s  nervous  vagaries,  ma’am,  I  “Yes,  poor  dear  man!  he  certainly  is 
he  has  been  subject  to  them  as  long  as  I  :  growing  old  apace ;  I  see  it  as  plainly  as 
can  remember  any  thing.  Don’t  you  recol-  you  do,  Agatha,”  replied  Mrs.  Roberts, 
lect  the  way  he  put  himself  into,  the  year  ,  pitifully  shaking  her  false  curls  ;  “  but  still, 
before  last,  when  you  proposed  my  hav  ing  '  you  know,  it  is  his  signature,  and  not  fiiine 
riding  lessons'?  I  had  the  lessons  though,  that  must  bring  us  the  supplies  ;  and  as  he 
a  dozen  of  them,  and  he  was  never  a  bit  the  |  never  ceased  all  the  time  we  were  at  Baden 


worse  for  it.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth, ! 
ma’am,  my  own  opinion  decidedly  is,  that  i 
if  your  plans  and  views  respecting  us,  are  ' 
to  be  dependent  on  my  father’s  whims,  you  j 
have  done  very  very  wrong  to  bring  us  i 
abroad.  The  doing  so  was  decidedly  a 
great  effort,  a  very  great  effort — it  showed 
great  courage  and  decision  of  character  on  J 
your  part,  for  of  course  we  all  know  that ' 
you  were  the  author  of  the  scheme  ;  and  I  J 
cannot  but  think  that  if  you  will  recall  to  | 
mind  the  sort  of  society  to  which  we  were 
accustomed  in  London,  and  then  contrast ' 
it  with  that  in  which  we  were  so  flatteringly  ' 
received  last  night,  you  will  be  ready  to  al¬ 
low  that,  so  far,  all  your  hopes  have  been 
realized.” 

“  They  have,  indeed,  Agatha,  and  more 
— oh !  a  thousand  times  more  than  real- ' 


ized  1  Nevertheless,  I  won’t  deny  that  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view  the  coming  abroad 
has  not  answered  so  well  as  1  was  led  to  ex¬ 


pect  it  would  do.  But  on  this  point  I  have  { 
surely  no  reason  to  blame  myself.  I  sus- ' 
pect  that  the  people  from  whom  I  got  my  • 
information  did  not  get  into  the  sort  of  so-  | 
ciety  that  we  have  done,  and  this  of  course  [ 
is  (paite  suflicient  to  account  for  the  differ¬ 
ence.”  I 

“  Most  certainly  it  is,  ma’am,”  replied  | 
Agatha,  with  a  little  laugh  that  seemed  to  ; 
throw  ridicule  upon  the  idea  that  there 
could  be  any  doubt  about  it ;  “  and  though  j 
I  never,  ns  I  am  sure  you  will  allow,  make 
you  fine  speeches,  but  on  the  contrary,  I 
speak  my  real  opinion  on  all  subjects  with  I 
the  most  perfect  sincerity,  I  must  say  that 
I  think  the  manner  in  which  you  have  man- 1 
aged  to  bring  us  forward,  and  place  us,  as 
you  have  done,  in  the  very  first  class  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  society,  does  you  infinite  honor. 
And  I  certainly  shall  be  vjixy  sorry,  not  on¬ 
ly  for  our  sakes,  but  for  yours,  if  you  suffer 


to  make  a  fuss  about  our  constantly  having 
a  carriage,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  find  it  very 
hard  work  to  make  him  consent  to  it  here. 
And  yet  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  get  on  without  it.” 

“  Out  of  the  question,  ma’am,  utterly  out 
of  the  question,”  returned  Agatha.  “  It 
would  be  infinitely  better  at  once  to  make 
up  our  minds  to  refuse  all  invitations,  and 
to  pass  the  rest  of  our  winter  at  Rome  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  manner  in  which  we  passed  the 
first  week,  than  to  beguile  ourselves  with 
the  belief  that  we  can  associate  with  such 
people  as  we  were  introduced  to  last  night, 
without  having  a  carriage.” 

“  Good  gracious,  Agatha  I  don’t  say 
that  1”  exclaimed  Maria,  with  a  look  and 
voice  of  the  deepest  melancholy.  “  I  do 
think  it  would  be  quite  too  hard  upon  me, 
after  I  have  exerted  myself  as  1  have  done, 
and  roused  all  my  proper  pride  to  bear  the 
disappointment  of  not  finding  Lynberry  here 
with  proper  spirit,  I  do  think  it  will  be  too 
hard  upon  me,  Agatha,  if  you  try  to  per¬ 
suade  mamma  that  it  will  be  best  for  us  to 
give  up  going  out  1  I  am  sure  that  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  tcalk  to  the  parties  than  not  go 
to  them  at  all.” 

“  Well,  my  dears,  if  you  would  all  of  you 
make  up  your  dear  minds  together,  to  try 
such  a  scheme,  I  won’t  throw  any  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  it.  I  dare  say  1  could 
have  a  stout  pair  of  clogs  made  that  would 
keep  my  feet  dry,  and  with  good  cloaks  and 
umbrellas,  one  may  do  a  great  deal.  And 
I  own  I  quite  agree  with  Maria  in  thinking 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  walk  to  the 
parties  than  not  to  go  at  all,  and  pass  our 
time  in  the  horrid  dismal  way  we  did  last 
week,”  said  Mrs.  Roberts. 

Had  not  the  indignation  of  Agatha  at 

C  O 

this  proposal  been  really  too  great  to  leave 


your  plans  and  manner  of  going  on  to  be  her  the  power  of  speaking,  her  mother 
paralyzed  by  the  weakness  of  my  father’s  '  would  not  have  reached  the  conclusion  of 
character — who  is  evidently,  poor  man,  very  !  her  last  speech  without  interruption;  but 
fast  declining  into  old  age  and  imbecility.  |  having  at  length  found  breath,  she  said. 
Some  people  do  grow  old  so  much  sooner ,  with  flashing  eyes  and  energetic  aspect. 
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“  I  must  beg  that  I  may  not  be  forced  to  |  vinces  me  that  when  the  will  is  firm,  stead- 
listen  to  such  absurdities,  ma’am,  as  you  j  fast,  and  uncompromising,  nothing  can 
and  Maria  have  just  thought  fit  to  utter.  I  stand  against  it.  1  know  not,  my  eyes 
am  in  earnest,  and  if  you  are  in  jest,  as  you  never  beheld  the  man  capable  of  making 
were  yesterday,  1  reipiest  that  you  would  me  change  any  opinion  I  had  formed,  or 
be  ])leased  to  tell  me  so.  I  can  employ  my  any  resolution  I  had  taken.  And  I  leave 
time  better  than  in  listening  to  such  very  you  to  guess,  therefore,  in  what  light  I 
absurd  plaisantcrics”  must  view  your  doubts  and  fears  respect- 

“  Upon  my  word,  Agatha,  I  was  not  in  ing  my  father’s  liking  or  disliking  tliat  a 
joke,”  replied  Maria,  with  more  courage  carriage  should  be  hired.” 
than  her  mother  at  that  moment  ventured  “  Yes,  yes,  dear  Agatha,”  replied  lier 
to  display,  “  I  assure  you,  Agatha,  I  mother,  “  I  quite  understand  tliat.  But 
mean  exactly  what  1  say.  I  w<  ttld  rather  i  after  all,  my  dear,  it  is  not  so  much  his 
a  GUEAT,  GREAT  deal  rather  walk  in  mud- j  likes  or  dislikes  as  the  money.  I  do  really 
boots  to  such  a  party  as  we  were  at  last  j  believe  that  such  a  fine  mind  and  noble 
night,  and  deliberately  sit  down  in  the  j  character  as  yours  might  be  capable  of 
anti-room,  and  take  them  off  before  the  almost  every  thing  in  the  world,  except 
eyes  of  all  the  servants,  than  not  go  at  all.  j  finding  money  where  there  is  none.  But 
]}ut  I  don’t  tell  you,  Agatha,  that  I  think  j  even  you,  Agatha,  must  confess  that  to  be 
it  would  be  wise  in  mamma  to  make  us  do !  impossible.” 

it.  Nor  do  I  in  my  heart  believe  it  abso- [  “Upon  my  word,  ma’am,  I  must  again 
lutely  necessary.”  repeat  that  1  shall  confess  no  such  thing,” 

“Necessary!”  repeated  the  indignant  returned  her  daughter.  “I  presume  that 
Agatha,  still  pale  with  anger;  “  necessary?  when  you  use  the  word  money ^  you  do  not 
And  pray,  if  that  be  necessary,  why  is  it  literally  mean  the  sovereigns  and  dollars 
not  equally  so  that  we  should  lodge  our-  that  are  tossed  about  for  daily  use  ?  Of 
selves  with  the  veterino  drivers,  and  other  course  you  cannot  be  quite  so  childish  as 
refuse  of  thejieople?  What  is  the  differ- 1  that.  I  really  do  not  suspect  you  of  it. 
ence,  I  should  like  to  know,  between  the  You  speak  not  of  co//i,  but  of  means, 
one  degradation  and  the  other  ?  I  see  The  steadfastness  of  will,  and  the  firmness 
none.”  of  purpose  to  which  I  allude,  will  certainly 

“No  difference,  Agatha,  between  lodg-  not  expend  itself  in  seeking  shillings  and 
ing  with  stable-boys  and  drivers,  and  the  j  sixpences  in  odd  corners  where  they  are 
not  having  a  carriage  of  our  own  ?”  not  to  be  found.  Its  sphere  of  action  is 
said  Mrs.  Roberts,  reproachfully.  “Oh!  somewhat  higher  than  that,  ma’am.  Iwillnot 
Agatha  !”  attempt  at  this  moment  to  enter  upon  any 

“  There  is  no  difference,  ma’am,  in  the  general  explanation  of  the  various  ways  by 
principle — none  whatever.  In  both  cases  which  a  powerful  mind  is  able  to  control 
we  should  be  placed  without  the  pale  of  circumstances,  but  will  only  say,  what  in 
good  society.  And  that^  that,  once  sub-  fact  is  all  that  is  necessary  at  the  present 
mitted  to,  I  should  care  not  a  straw,  as  far  moment,  that  were  I  you,  ma’am,  I  should 
as  I  am  concerned,  for  any  thing  else  that  instantly  commission  Edward  to  find  his 
could  happen  to  me.”  way  to  the  first  establishment  for  letting 

“It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  your  out  carriages  in  Rome;  to  select  two  of 
noble  feelings,  my  dearest  Agatha,”  re-  the  handsomest-looking  and  most  coinmo- 
turned  her  mother,  touched  to  the  very  dious  eipiipages  he  can  find,  one  open  for 
lieart  by  such  a  display  of  high-minded  the  mornings,  the  other  close  for  the  night 
superiority ;  “  and  yet,  my  dear,  if  you  work,  and  to  engage  the  use  of  them  fiir 
will  quietly  think  of  it  for  a  minute,  you  three  months  certain,  together  with  a  good 
will  see  that  it  is  not  my  admiring  you  ever  pair  of  horses  and  a  respectable  coachman, 
so  much  that  can  raise  the  money  for  pay-  This  is  what  /  should  do;  and  as  to  the 
ing  the  carriage.  Isn’t  that  true,  Agatha  ?  payment  for  them,  I  should  trust  for  find- 
Now  don’t  be  unfair,  my  dear  girl,  but  ing  wherewithal  to  the  same  energy  of 
confess  honestly  at  once  that  what  1  say  is  character  which  dictated  the  ordering  it. 
true.”  Do  this,  ma’am,  without  wasting  any 

“  Indeed,  ma’am,  I  shall  confess  no  such  I  superfluous  anxiety  upon  the  subsequent 
thing,”  returned  Agatha,  “  for  I  should  question  of  ways  and  means,  and  depend 
falsify  every  feeling  and  every  opinion  if  I  upon  it  every  thing  will  go  on  smooth 
did.  My  knowledge  of  human  nature  con-  ly.” 
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“Indeed,  Agatha,  I  feel  it  would  be' — this  mood  he  had  not  yet  fully  reached, 
folly  not  to  lean  for  support  upon  such  a,  and  gave  proof  of  it  hy  repeating  with  very 
character  as  yours.  It  would  be  ungrate- '  troublesome  pertinacity,  “Whose  smart 
ful  to  Providence  for  having  bestowed '  carriage  is  that  — nay,  he  even  exerted 
on  me  the  blessing  of  such  a  daughter !“  |  himself  sufliciently  to  lay  a  restraining 

And  Mrs.  lloberts  was  so  much  touched  hand  upon  the  lock  of  the  door  while 
as  she  uttered  these  words,  that  she  drew'  he  mildly  but  earnestly  said,  “  Do  tell  me, 
out  her  pocket-handkerchief  and  blew  her  i  Sarah,  whose  carriage  that  is  ?” 
nose.  j  “  Whose  carriage  !  why  the  livery-man’s 

“Go,  then,  my  dear  Edward,”  she  re- j  carriage,  to  be  sure.  Wliat  can  his  name 
sumed,  “  go,  and  do  for  us  the  good  service’  signify  ?  Don’t  hold  the  door  in  that  way, 
that  your  dear  sister  has  suggested;  and  |  sir,  but  open  it,  if  you  please,  directly.  1 
you  may  order  the  carriage  to  come  to  the;  don’t  want  to  keep  the  girls  waiting,”  said 
door  this  morning  at  two.  She  is  an  ex-  Mrs.  Roberts,  boldly. 

traordinary  creature,  Edward,  isn’t  she?”  “  Stay  long  enough,  wife,  to  answer  me 
added  the  proud  mother,  slightly  passing  one  question,”  returned  her  husband,  still 
her  pocket-handkerchief  across  her  eyes.  |  resolutely  keeping  his  hand  on  the  lock  of 
“  \\  hy  yes,  ma’am,  Agatha  is  up  toj  the  door,  “  tell  me  if  that  carriage  is  hired 
a  thing  or  two,”  replied  the  young  man,  for  you?  That  is  to  say,  Sarah,  have  we 
“  there  is  no  denying  that.”  got  to  pay  for  it  ?” 

“  Pay  for  it!”  cried  Mrs.  Roberts,  in  an 

-  accent  of  profound  contempt,  “  what  a 

perfect  curmudgeon  you  do  grow,  Roberts  ! 
It  did  not  greatly  signify,  for  if  it  did  I  wonder  you  don’t  ask  who  is  to  pay  for 
not  come  to  pass  one  day,  it  certainly  every  morsel  of  bread  we  eat.  Once  for 
would  another,  but  it  so  chanced  that  poor  all,  sir,  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  1  will 
Mr.  Roberts  happened  to  be  standing  in  not  be  interfered  with  in  my  domestic  ar- 
the  little  balcony  upon  which  the  iwo  win-  rangements.  Nobody  yet  ever  suspected 
dows  of  the  drawing-room  opened,  when  me  of  not  knowing  how  to  manage  a  fum- 
the  carriage  thus  obtained  drove  up  to  the  ily.  I  have  been  married  to  you  five-and- 
door,  with  Edward  lounging  on  the  front  twenty  years,  sir,  and  you  won’t  deny,  I  sup- 
seat  of  it.  pose,  that  I  have  been  always  looked  up  to 

“Dear  me,  what  a  gay  carriage!”  said  by  every  body  as  one  of  the  very  best  of 

he,  stepping  hack  into  the  room,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  his  wife,  who,  unluckily  for  her, 
was  busily  engaged  in  putting  together  the 
component  parts  of  her  last  new  bonnet, !  begin  now,  I  promise  you.” 
which,  for  the  convenience  of  packing,  had  “  Then,  Sarah,  I  am  a  ruined  man  !”  ex- 
been  taken  to  pieces.  “  Whose  smart  claimed  Mr.  Roberts,  in  a  voice  that  trem- 
carriage  can  this  he,  1  wonder,  and  how  bled  from  very  genuine  emotion.  “  That 
has  Edward  contrived  to  get  into  it?”  desperate  manner  of  sjieaking  shows  it  as 
Heartily  did  Mrs.  Roberts  wish  that  she  clear  as  light.  ’Tis  all  humbug,  Sarah,  all 
had  contented  herself  with  the  dim  light  of  that  you  have  been  saying  to  me  about  our 

her  bed-room,  instead  of  venturing  at  such  alTairs,  for  months  past,  is  all  humbug! — 

a  moment  into  the  general  sitting  apart-  Where  are  the  girls’  lovers  that  you  talked 
ment.  But  her  employment  had  beguiled  about?  Where  is  the  chance  of  Edward’s 
her  into  a  complete  forgetfulness  of  time,  getting  the  rich  young  lady  for  a  wife? 
and  it  was,  in  fact,  later  by  an  hour  than  Doesn’t  she  shut  herself  up  from  you  all,  as 
she  supposed  it  to  be.  She  now  gathered  if  on  purpose  to  show  that  she  won’t  have 
up  lier  work  in  haste,  and  was  liurrying  him?  It  is  all  humbug,  Mrs.  Roberts,  all 
from  the  room,  seemingly  without  having  humbug,  and  I  am  a  ruined  man  !” 
heard  the  half-exclamation,  half-inquiry  ofj  “If  you  are  ruined,  it  will  be  your  own 
her  husband  ;  hut  the  worthy  gentleman  ;  fault,  and  nobody  else’s,”  returned  his  wife, 
had  not  yet  reached  that  state  of  morbid  with  vehement  indignation,  arising  from  the 
indilVerence  to  what  was  going  on  around  consciousness  of  her  own  enlarged  views, 
him,  which  is  sometimes  found  by  such  contrasted  with  the  pitiful  littleness  of  his. 
active  and  excellent  managers  as  Mrs.  “  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  the  sort  of  way 
Roberts,  to  be  the  most  agreeable  mood  of  you  would  take,  in  order  to  keep  your  child- 
mind  that  a  husband  can  be  brought  into  reii  back  in  the  world,  and  prevent  them 


managers.  I  never  asked  any  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  yet  what  I  ought  to  get  for  my  family, 
j  and  what  I  ought  not,  and  I  don’t  mean  to 
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from  rising  a  single  peg  higher  than  you  1 
have  managed  to  do  yourself.  But  my  j 
children  have  too  much  of  their  mother  in 
them  to  bear  it,  and  so  you  will  find,  sir.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  in  your  power  to  prevent 
the  great,  ilie  unhoped-for  advantages  with 
which  they  are  now  surrounded  from  doing 
them  any  real  good.  I  dare  say  it  may  be 
in  your  power  to  do  that.  But  it  is  not  in 
your  power,  nor  ever  will  be,  to  turn  them 
back  again  into  poor  tame  ignorant  clods, 
contented  with  having  as  much  food  as  they 
want,  and  clothes  enough  to  keep  them 
warm.  You’ll  never  be  able  to  turn  the 
chosen  friends  of  nobles  and  princesses 
into  such  animals  as  that ;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  your  making  a  stand  against 
drawing  for  sufficient  money  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  of  our  present  station  in  life 
will  be  following  our  children  to  an  early 
grave.  I  don’t  mean  to  talk  about  myself 
1  know  you  don’t  consider  me  now  of  much 
consequence  to  any  body.  You  have  taken 
it  into  your  poor  old  head  that  nobody 
knows  any  thing  but  yourself,  and  you  may 
soon  dance  over  my  grave  by  way  of  prov¬ 
ing  you  are  right.” 

At  this  point,  indignation  and  contempt 
gave  way  to  grief,  and  Mrs.  Roberts  drew 
out  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  wept  vio¬ 
lently. 

“  Sarah  !”  said  her  husband,  after  a  short 
sharp  struggle  with  his  common  sense, 
which  was  beat  out  of  the  field  by  his  ha¬ 
bitual  deference  and  habitual  affection  for 
his  wife,  “  Sarah !”  he  said,  “  I  am  many 
years  older  than  you,  and  if  one  of  us  is' 
doomed  to  die  of  a  broken  heart  it  had  better 
be  me.  But  just  let  me  say  one  last  word, 
and  then  go  on  as  you  think  best.  My  belief 
is  that  we  shall  all  be  ruined — downright, 
positively  ruined  by  the  trying  to  live  among 
all  these  fine  folks.  But  don’t  cry  any  more, 
Sarah,  don’t  cry.  I  am  willing  to  do  what¬ 
ever  you  like.  I  am  sure  you  mean  to  do 
every  thing  for  the  best,  my  dear,  and  if  it 
don’t  answer,  why  I  am  sure  it  won’t  be  the 
fault  of  your  will  ;  so  don’t  cry,  Sarah  !  and 
you  shan’t  find  that  I’ll  plague  you  with  my 
dismal  forebodings  any  more.” 

“  Keep  but  your  word  in  that,  my  dear 
Roberts,”  she  replied  with  sudden  anima¬ 
tion,  and  raising  herself  on  tip-toe  to  give 
him  a  kiss,  “  keep  but  your  word  in  that, 
and  depend  upon  it  that  every  thing  will  go 
well,  and  we  never  shall  have  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  us  again.” 

The  good  man  sighed,  but  not  ostenta¬ 
tiously,  returned  his  wife’s  kiss  very  kindly. 


[Oct. 

and  then  threw  rpen  the  door  for  her  to 
pass.  But  Mrs.  Roberts  was  at  that  iden¬ 
tical  moment  very  nearly  penniless ;  the 
large  supply  drawn  for  before  they  (juitted 
Baden  having  been  so  nearly  absorbed  by 
the  unexpected  amount  of  the  various 
claims  upon  her,  as  barely  to  leave  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  journey  ;  the  two  hundred 
pounds  which  she  had  calculated  would  re¬ 
main,  with  which  to  commence  their  Ro¬ 
man  campaign,  having  so  completely  van¬ 
ished  as  scarcely  to  have  left  a  trace  even 
on  her  memory.  She  felt,  therefore,  that 
she  should  by  no  means  be  doing  her  duty 
to  herself  and  her  dear  children,  if  she 
omitted  the  present  very  favorable  opportu¬ 
nity  of  obtaining  a  further  supply,  and  she 
therefore  said,  in  a  pleasant,  confidential 
tone,  which  could  not  fail  of  being  sooth¬ 
ing  to  the  feelings  of  her  husband,  who  had 
not  of  late  been  treated  with  much  atten¬ 
tion  by  his  greatly  occupied  family — 

“  Nay,  shut  the  door  again,  dear  Roberts, 

I  have  a  hundred  things  that  I  want  to  say 
to  you,  and  lately  you  have  always  seemed 
so  poorly,  and  disinclined  to  talk,  that 
I  have  not  liked  to  trouble  you  ;  but  I  w  ish 
to  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  you  are  quite  mis¬ 
taken  about  Edward’s  match  with  Bertha 
being  off.  It  never  was  so  perfectly  cer¬ 
tain  as  it  is  at  this  moment.  She  is  an  odd 
tempered  girl,  I  won’t  deny  that,  and  if 
Edward  was  a  common  sort  of  character  1 
might  perhaps  have  some  anxiety  about  his 
being  happy  with  her.  But  he  is  so  very 
superior,  and  has  such  uncommon  powers 
of  mind,  and  knows  how  to  influence  those 
he  lives  with  in  such  an  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner.  that  I  feel  no  alarm  on  that  score.  So 
there  you  may  be  easy,  my  dear;  and  as  to 
the  girls,  they  have  only  to  be  seen !  In  your 
life  you  never  beheld  any  thing  like  the 
fuss  that  was  made  with  them  last  night! — 
There  w’ere  no  less  than  five  noblemen  and 
one  prince  that  desired  to  he  introduced  to 
them  ;  and  the  ladies  of  the  very  highest 
rank  that  desired  to  make  my  acquaintance 
was  really  something  quite  extraordinary  ! 
But  of  course  you  know  that  though  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  all  this  sort  of  thing 
must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  the  permanent 
establishment  of  our  dear  children  in  the 
exalted  station  of  life  for  which  they  are 
evidently  so  peculiarly  qualified — though 
we  cannot  with  any  reasonable  use  of  our 
eyes  and  understanding  doubt  this  final  re¬ 
sult,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  little 
present  ready  money  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  and  what  I  feel,  Roberts,  is  that  w’e 
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ought  to  be  thankful  to  Providence — very 
thankful  indeed — that  enabled  you  by  a 
little  steady  industry  and  perseverance,  to 
realize  enough  to  enable  us  to  conquer 
what  I  have  no  doubt  has  often  proved  an 
insuperable  difficulty  to  many  people.  And 
it  is  this  consideration,  my  dear  Roberts, 
that  ought  now  and  always  to  prevent  your 
feeling  any  repugnance  for  drawing  for  the 
necessary  supplies.  Trust  me,  my  dear,  it 
will  all  come  back  to  you,  and  with  inter¬ 
est.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  any  thing 
about  it  till  to-morrow,  because  we  have 
several  calls  to  make  to-day,  but  as  we  are 
upon  the  subject,  it  will  save  us  both  trou¬ 
ble  if  you  will  give  me  a  draft  now.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  if  people  can  show  that  they 
have  any  decent  introductions  here,  Torlo- 
nia  will  cash  a  draft  at  sight,  and  J  am  sure 
that  will  be  monstrous  convenient  just  now, 
for  the  journey  has  left  me  quite  dry.” 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  speech 
Mrs.  Roberts  had  been  engaged  in  bring¬ 
ing  forward  and  unlocking  her  writing-desk, 
which  contained  all  she  wanted  for  carry¬ 
ing  through  the  business  she  was  upon. 

”  Let  it  be  five  hundred,  Roberts,  will 
you  dear?  Less  than  that  will  really  be  of 
no  use  at  all.” 

”  Hut  don’t  you  expect  a  remittance 
from  Miss  Harrington’s  aunt,  my  dear?” 
said  Mr.  Roberts,  holding  the  pen  she  had 
given  him  suspeinled  over  the  paper.  ”  If 
1  don’t  mistake,  it  is  several  weeks  behind¬ 
hand.” 

“  What,  Bertha’s  hundred  pounds  for  this 
current  quarter  ?  Oh  no,  my  dear,  it  is 
not  behindhand  at  all.  How  could  you 
suppose  that  such  a  manager  as  I  am  could 
have  sulTered  that  ?  Oh  no!  we  got  lliat  just 
before  we  set  otf  from  Baden  ;  and  lucky  it 
was  that  we  did,  for  we  never  should  have 
got  here  without  it.  But  do  write  the  draft, 
iny  dear  Roberts,  will  you  ?  The  poor 
dear  girls  will  think  that  1  have  quite  for¬ 
gotten  them.” 

Mr.  Roberts  re-adjusted  the  paper  before 
him,  dipped  llie  pen  in  the  ink,  and  wrote 
the  draft  for  the  sum  named.  But  before 
he  signed  his  name  to  it  he  paused,  and 
seemed  for  a  minute  or  two  deeply  absorb¬ 
ed  in  thought.  During  this  interval  the 
countenance  of  his  wife  became  greatly 
overclouded,  and  a  look  ol^red  and  resolute 
purpose  succeeded  to  the  radiant  good  hu¬ 
mor  it  had  before  exhibited.  After  the 
pause  described,  Mr.  Roberts,  pushing  the 
paper  a  little  away  from  him,  looked  up  in 
the  face  of  his  wife.  If  any  thought  of  remon¬ 


strance  still  lingered  in  his  mind,  it  vanish¬ 
ed  as  he  did  so,  and  in  the  next  moment  his 
name  was  subscribed  to  the  draft. 

The  next  time  that  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Roberts  was  heard  to  utter  a  command,  it 
pronounced  these  words  to  his  youngest 
daughter:  “  Maria,  order  the  man-servant 
to  let  me  have  hot  water,  sugar,  and  brandy, 
brought  to  me  every  evening  before  he  goes 
out  with  the  carriage.”  And  this  order 
was  given  and  obeyed. 


While  the  alffiiirs  of  Mrs.  Roberts  and 
her  children  went  on  thus  prosperously  at 
Rome,  those  of  Mr.  Roberts  and  Miss  Har¬ 
rington,  who  were  both  left  pretty  much  to 
their  own  devices,  were  managed  on  prin¬ 
ciples  diametrically  opposite  to  any  which 
regulated  the  movements  of  the  rest  of  the 
family,  but  which  resembled  each  other 
very  closely.  For  while  Mrs.  and  the  two 
Miss  Robertses,  together  with  Mr.  Edward 
Roberts,  were  making  the  most  vehement 
exertions,  and  with  great  success,  to  pass  as 
many  hours  of  their  existence  as  possible  in 
a  crowd.  Mr.  Roberts  and  Miss  Harrington 
limited  their  quieter  labors  to  the  endeavor 
of  keeping  themselves  in  their  separate 
little  spheres,  as  much  alone  as  possible. 

As  to  Mr.  Roberts,  poor  man,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  live  peaceably,  trouble 
nobody,  and  trust  to  chance  for  what  was 
to  come  ne.xt.  He  had  meditated  a  good 
deal  before  he  had  reached  this  state  of 
mind  on  the  two  very  dilTerent  terminations 
predicted  by  himself  and  his  wife  to  the 
race  they  were  running.  These  medita¬ 
tions  had  by  no  means  lessened  his  fears,  or 
slrengthed  his  hopes  ;  but  the  more  he  re¬ 
flected  on  the  leading  features  of  his  lady’s 
character,  and  the  more  meekly  conscious 
these  sober  reasonings  made  him  of  his  own, 
the  more  deeply  he  became  convinced  that 
though  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  make 
them  all  lead  a  life  of  wrangling  dissension, 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  keep  them  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  what  he  considered  to  be 
prudence,  and  he  therefore  deliberately  and 
resolutely  decided  upon  letting  them  have 
their  own  way.  He  thought  it  most  likely 
his  wife  would  stop  short  before  she  had 
spent  quite  all  that  he  had  belonging  to 
him,  and  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do 
would  be  to  prepare  himself  for  the  manner 
of  life  which  he  thought  likely,  at  no  very 
great  distance  of  time,  to  follow  that  which 
they  were  pursuing  at  present.  He  posi- 
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lively  refused  to  liave  either  a  new  coat  or 
a  new  hat,  both  whicli  articles  were  cer¬ 
tainly  wanting  to  render  his  appearance  fit 
for  exhibition,  lie  freely  acknowledged 
this  to  be  the  case,  but  brought  the  argu¬ 
ment  to  a  conclusion  by  declaring  that  he 
did  not  like  to  go  into  company,  and  there¬ 
fore  should  always  stay  at  home.  The  re¬ 
solution  thus  proclaimed  was  not  perhaps 
altogether  disagreeable  to  his  family,  and 
Mrs.  Roberts  did  not  look  at  all  angry  as 
she  replied,  “  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  feel 
ihat^  1  don’t  see  any  use  in  the  world  in 
dragging  you  about  and  keeping  you  out  of 
your  beil,  when  I  dare  say  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  for  your  health  that  you 
should  be  in  it.  And  if  that’s  settled,  you 
are  quite  right  about  not  having  a  coat,  for 
Heaven  knows  it  is  the  duty  of  both  of  us 
to  spare  every  thing  we  can  in  the  way  ol 
ex[)ense,  just  at  the  very  time  that  the  dear 
children  are  wanting  every  farthing  we  can 
manage  to  spend,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
losing  the  great  advantages  of  what  we  are 
doing  for  them.” 

“  Very  well,  Sarah,  then  w’C  are  agreed 
about  that,”  said  Mr.  Roberts  in  reply,  and 
not  wishing  to  hear  any  more  just  then  of 
the  “  ureat  advantages”  of  which  lie  had 
already  heard  so  much,  he  left  tlie  room  as 
lie  spoke.  It  was  w  ithin  an  hour  or  two  of 
this  conversation  that  Mr.  Roberts  gave  the 
order  for  the  constant  supply  of  brandy  and 
water  which  has  been  mentioned  above, 
and  those  who  had  seen  liim  as  he  stepped 
on  board  the  steam-boat  on  the  Thames, 
rather  less  than  eighteen  montlis  before, 
had  they  looked  at  him  only  one  month 
after  this  new’  arrangement  had  taken  place, 
would  either  not  have  recognized  him  at  all, 
or  would  have  imagined  that  he  must  be 
under  the  influence  of  some  slow-working 
poison,  which,  though  it  did  not  appear 
immediately  to  threaten  his  existence,  must 
sooner  or  later  bring  him  to  the  grave. 

Nor  would  such  imaginings  have  very 
w’idely  erred.  But  though  strong  brandy- 
and-water,  taken  constantly  and  copiously, 
is  probably  far  from  wholesome,  it  could 
not,  unaided  by  other  causes,  have  wrought 
this  sudden  change,  though  it  might  have 
assisted  it.  The  case,  however,  is  not  a 
rare  one,  though  it  has  not  been  much  ex- 
amined  into  or  commented  upon.  Poor 
Mr.  Roberts  is  not  the  only  man  who  has 
been  coaxed  into  leaving  his  native  British 
home  for  the  sake  of  saving  money  and  im¬ 
proving  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  who 
has  discovered  too  late  that  neither  of  these 
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objects  has  been  obtained  by  his  expatriation. 
He  is  not  the  first  who  has  felt  that  among 
all  the  new  and  startling  objects  which  en¬ 
compass  him  with  oppressive  strangeness  in 
a  foreign  land,  the  most  new,  the  most 
startling,  and  the  most  painfully  strange,  is 
the  aspect  and  bearing  of  his  own  family. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this 
observation  has  the  remotest  reference  to 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  rational  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  civilized  life,  namely,  that  of 
travelling  in  search  of  all  that  is  best  worth 
looking  upon  in  nature  and  in  art.  It 
w’ould  indeed  be  absurd  to  confound  the 
happy  power  of  travelling  far  and  wide  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  home  the  memory 
of  objects  which  may  be  dwelt  upon  with 
pleasure  through  along  life,  wdth  that  of 
running  the  desperate  risk  of  exchanging  a 

native  home  for  a  foreign  one.  The  doinor 
•  *  .  ® 
this  where  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  of  im¬ 
proving  health  thereby  is  quite  right.  Nay, 
there  is  probably  nothing  very  importantly 
wTong  in  it,  where  a  man  and  his  w  ife,  hav¬ 
ing  no  children,  have  nothing  but  their  own 
pleasure  to  consult;  and  still  less,  perhaps, 
can  those  who  are  doomed  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  single  blessedness,  be  blamed 
for  seeking  amelioration  of  their  solitary 
condition,  wherever  they  fancy  it  likely  to 
be  found.  But  alas!  for  the  facile  hus¬ 
band  and  indulgent  father  who  yields  his 
judgment  to  the  ambitious  aspirations  of 
his  w’oman-kind,  and  decides  upon  taking 

up  his  abode  upon  the  continent  I 
*  *  *  * 

The  similarity  which  has  been  alluded 
to  between  the  mode  of  life  of  Mr.  Roberts 
and  that  of  Miss  Harrington,  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  brandy  and  water,  indeed,  it 
chiefly  consisted  in  the  determination  of 
both  not  to  join  in  the  festivities  to  w  hich 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  devoting  them¬ 
selves. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected,  perhaps, 
that  any  girl  of  seventeen  could  be  thrust 
out  from  her  natural  home  in  the  way  Ber¬ 
tha  Harrington  had  been,  and  thrown 
among  strangers,  without  graver  considera¬ 
tion  given  to  their  fitness  for  the  charge, 
than  had  been  deemed  necessary  in  her 
case,  without  some  injurious  eflect  arising 
from  it.  Bertha  was  still  a  pure-minded, 
aflbetionate,  unalTected  girl,  but  she  had 
become  much  too  indilferent  to  the  opinions 
of  others  (with  the  exception  at  least  of  one 
single  individual),  and  too  much  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  only  thing  necessary  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  disposal  of  her  time, 
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at  least  for  tlie  present,  was  lier  own  amuse- ;  purpose  to  make  a  visit  to  tlie  banking  es- 
mcnt,  or,  as  she  would  have  herself  called  |  tablishrnent  of  Messrs.  Torlonia  part  of  one 
H  it,  her  own  improvement.  'Fhe  extreme  |  of  her  earliest  excursions,  under  the  pro¬ 
repugnance  with  which  the  *jt}  le  and  man- j  tection  of  her  intended  valet-de-place, 
iiers  of  the  lloheris  race  had  inspired  her,!  It  took  her  a  good  while  to  decide  upon 
led  her  to  believ  e  that  the  first  thing  need- 1  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  this  necessary 
ful  to  the  regulation  of  her  own  conduct, :  attendant,  at  length  she  iletermined  to  ask 
was  to  keep  out  of  their  way;  and  to |  the  master  of  the  circulating  library  in  the 
achieve  this  she  certainly  permitted  her-  Piazza  di  Spagna  if  he  could  recommend 
self  a  degree  of  independence  in  her  pro-  |  such  a  person.  To  this  library  she  had  al- 
ceedings,  which  could  not  safely  be  received  |  ready  found  her  way  on  foot,  and  by  the  aid 
as  admissable  in  any  code  of  young  lady-j  of  her  very  ipiiet  dress,  and  a  thick  veil, 
like  regulations.  Of  all  the  books  treat- j  she  had  managed  to  go  and  come  (the  dis¬ 
ing  of  Rome  and  its  marvels,  which  she  j  tance  was  but  short)  without  any  rnisadven- 
had  chanced  to  get  hold  of,  the  “  Corinne”  j  ture  whatever.  Her  application  to  the 
of  Madame  de  Staid  had  made  the  deepest  j  master  of  this  little  establishment  was  per- 
impression.  It  was  in  fact  her  hand-book,  j  fectly  successful,  as  was  also  the  request 
her  vade  mirmti,  her  delight.  As  to  all  the  that  she  might  meet  the  important  person 
latter  part  of  it,  she  had  read  it  once,  wept!  he  recommended  at  his  shop  on  the  follow- 
heartily,  classed  the  hero  in  her  mind  as  ing  day,  in  preference  to  his  coming  to  her 
one  of  the  vilest  of  the  human  race,  and  at  the  lodgings,  which  might  lead  to  ques- 
then  turned  back  to  the  immortal  jiages  sa-  tionings  and  discussions  that  she  wished  to 
cred  to  Rome.  To  see  all  that  Corinne  avoid. 

saw,  was  the  first  wish  of  her  heart,  and  The  meeting  thus  arranged  took  place 
the  first  resolve  of  her  bold  young  spirit,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  the  result 
She  blushed  in  her  solitary  chamber  as  she  enabled  her  to  set  forth  the  next  day  in  a 
caught  herself  wishing  that  her  cousin  j  respectable  looking  carriage  provided  by 
William  was  there  to  go  every  where  with  |  her  new  attendant,  with  “  Corinne”  in  her 
her,  as  wicked  Lord  Neville  had  done  with  |  hand,  and  all  her  soul  in  her  eyes. 

Corinne,  and  then  she  almost  exclaimed  But  this  masterly  arrangement  was  not 
aloud  at  the  sin  of  letting  such  a  false  achieved  without  a  vigorous  attempt  on  the 
wretch  as  Neville  enter  her  thoughts  in  part  of  Mrs.  Roberts  to  discover  what  the 
connexion  with  Vincent.  And  then  she  young  lady  was  about.  Conscientiously 
took  herself  very  severely  to  task  for  sntfer-  satisfied,  indeed,  that  the  alliance  so  happily 
ing  herself  to  wish  for  her  cousin  William  secured  for  her  with  Edward,  must  effeciu- 
at  all.  That,  all  goodness  and  all  kindness  ally  protect  her  from  any  possible  ill  conse- 
as  he  had  been  to  her,  he  did  not  wish  toi  quence  arising  from  the  gossiping  of  idle 
be  with  her  was  quite  plain,  and  she  only  tongues,  she  would  have  deemed  any  inter- 
began  to  Halter  herself that  she  was  not,  re-  ference  with  her  profitable  young  boarder’s 
spectiiig  her  feelings  for  him,  exactly  every  whims,  as  an  act  scarcely  less  sinful  ihan 
tiling  that  she  should  most  have  hated  to  suicide,  and  on  this  occasion,  therefore,  as 
be,  when  it  occurred  to  her  that,  after  all,  well  as  on  various  former  ones,  she  resolv- 
there  was  nothing  perhaps  in  the  world  ed  to  keep  clear  of  any  such  wickedness, 
that  she  should  really  and  truly  like  so  well  j  But,  to  say  truth,  there  were  other  grounds 
as  hiring  a  valet-de-place  to  be  in  constant !  on  which  the  daily  sight  of  this  independ- 
atteiulance  upon  her  every  morning.  ent  carriage  alarmed  her.  Bertha,  as  it 

It  required  some  e.xertion  of  the  inde-  may  be  remembered,  had  once  hinted,  upon 
pendent  spirit  to  which  her  peculiar  cir-  being  asked  to  contribute  to  the  expense 
cumstances  had  given  birth  to  enable  her  of  the  Baden  carriage,  that  she  conceived 
to  do  this.  Money  she  had  at  her  command  the  four  hundred  per  annum  which  was 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  Robertses  paid  for  her  accommodation  in  Mrs.  Rob- 
were  aware,  for  her  mysterious  father  had  erts’s  family  was  intended  to  include  it — a 
commissioned  Lady  Morton,  soon  after  her  i  startling  sort  of  reply  this,  which  had  never 
arrival  at  Baden,  to  tran'smit  to  her  circu-j  been  forgotten,  and  which  had  gone  far  to- 
lating  bills  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred !  wards  establishing  the  very  unusual  degree 
pounds,  with  an  intimation  that  an  equal  ■  of  independence  which  the  young  lady  en- 
suin  would  be  added  to  her  private  income  joyed.  And  now,  though  it  must  be  con- 
as  long  as  she  continued  abroad.  This  fessed  that  there  was  in  the  self-assured  step 
sum  was  as  yet  untouched,  and  it  was  her  with  which  the  youthful  Bertha  daily  de- 
VoL.  VI.^No.  II.  12 
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scencled  ihe  stairs  to  her  mysteriously  ob-  !  fore  really  don’t  see  what  occasion  you  can 
tained  equipafre,  enough  to  alarm  the  most  possibly  have  for  another.” 
liberal-minded  chaperon  in  existence ;  and.  Poor  Bertha,  even  in  the  midst  of  her 
though  the  extraordinary  composure  of  resolute  and  untlinching  resolution  to  fol- 
manner  with  which  she  might  be  seen,  day  |  low  her  own  inclinations  till  her  cousin  Vin- 
after  day,  to  give  commands  to  her  attentive  cent  should  again  be  near  enough  to  substi- 
valet-de-j)lace  as  to  the  order  of  the  morn-  tule  his,  as  her  rule,  indeed  even  at  the  very 
in'ir’s  excursion,  would  naturally  have  sug-  moment  that  she  braced  her  spirit  to  with- 


gested  to  most  ladies  holding  the  responsi- • 
blc  position  assumed  by  Mrs.  Roberts,  that 
it  would  be  quite  as  well  to  know  how'  she  ' 
disposed  of  herself  during  these  long  morn- ' 
ings,  she  was  vastly  less  anxious  as  to  any  ' 
personal  risk  which  the  presumptuous  l 
young  lady  might  run  by  so  unusual  a  mode 
of  proceeding,  than  concerning  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  “  idiot  girl’'  as  she  still  some¬ 
times  affected  to  call  her,  might  have  taken 
it  into  her  head  to  hire  carriage,  horses, 
coachman,  and  footman,  all  upon  the  Rob-! 
ertses’  credit.  As  to  the  first,  it  would  be! 
easy  enough  for  Edward  to  set  all  that  to  j 
rights  by  and  by  ;  but  as  to  the  last,  she  con-  j 
scientiously  felt  it  to  be  her  own  especial , 
duty  to  obtain  information.  j 

When  this  alarming  possibility  first  sug- j 
gested  itself,  the  ample  countenance  of 
Mrs.  Roberts  glowed  from  forehead  to  chin, 
and  from  ear  to  ear.  It  was  certainly  very 
delightful  to  drive  about  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  unrestrained  conversation  of  her  own 
children,  but  she  felt  that  the  disagreeable 
presence  of  Ilertha  must  be  endured  by 
them  all,  if  the  annoyance  was  only  to  be 
avoided  by  having  to  pay  for  a  second  car¬ 
riage. 

The  very  earliest  possible  opportunity 
was  seized  by  Mrs.  Roberts  for  a  tetc-ci-tctc, 
with  Miss  Harrington,  in  order  to  put  this 
important  matter  upon  a  proper  footing ; ! 
and  although  the  obtaining  this  w'as  no 
very  easy  thing,  from  the  strict  blockade  by 
which  Bertha  contrived  to  protect  her  own 
room,  and  the  very  few  minutes  which,  ex¬ 
cept  while  at  table,  she  spent  out  of  it,  per¬ 
severance  at  length  accomplished  it,  and 
Bertha  found  herself  alone  with  Mrs.  Rob- 1 
erts,  and  that  lady  stoutly  standing  between 
herself  and  the  door.  j 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,”  began  1 
the  careful  chaperon,  for  stopping  you,  j 
because  you  seem  rather  in  a  hurry ;  but  I  I 
can’t  think  I  should  be  doing  right,  my 
dear  Miss  Bertha,  if  I  didn't  make  any  ob¬ 
servation  about  your  driving  about  the  town 
all  alone  as  you  do.  You  know,  my  dear, 
that  there  is  always,  of  course,  a  place  kept 
vacant  and  ready  for  you  in  our  carriage 
whenever  you  like  to  go  out,  and  I  there- 


stand  every  possible  interference,  felt  that 
her  much  disliked  hostess  had  some  show 
of  reason  for  her  remonstrance,  and  though 
her  will  was  steadfast,  her  voice  w'as  gen¬ 
tle,  as  she  replied, 

“  A  carriage  entirely  at  my  own  com¬ 
mand  is  necessary  for  me,  Mrs.  Roberts, 
because  I  want  to  go  to  places  where  no¬ 
body  else  wants  to  go,  and  1  w  illingly  pay 
for  it  myself,  in  order  to  avoid  putting  you 
and  your  daughters  to  the  inconvenience 
of  giving  up  any  engagements  of  your  own, 
in  order  to  accommodate  me.” 

“Well,  my  dear,  I  am  sure  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  any  thing  against  that,  because 
it  is  just  the  sort  of  genteel  politeness 
which  every  one  would  like  to  see  in  a 
young  lady  of  your  rank  and  fortune.  And 
I  suppose,  my  dear,  that  you  are  quite  sure 
that  vou  have  money  enough  to  pay  for 
it?”  ‘ 

Had  Mrs.  Roberts  said  one  single  sylla¬ 
ble  expressive  of  anxiety  lest  her  young  in¬ 
mate  might  attract  attention,  and  be  deem¬ 
ed  indiscreet,  from  the  unprotected  style  in 
which  she  pursued  her  amusement,  it  might 
have  gone  far  towards  making  the  poor  lit¬ 
tle  girl  more  cautious  in  her  proceedings, 
for  there  was  no  mixture  of  audacity  in  her 
courage,  no  wish  for  exemption  from  any 
restraint  for  which  she  could  feel  respect, 
but  this  allusion  to  her  purse  and  its  re¬ 
sources  was  most  unfortunate.  It  offended 
and  disgusted  her  in  every  way  ;  and  more 
than  ever  determined  to  assume  the  entire 
disposal  of  herself  till  she  should  be  happy 
enough  to  be  again  within  reach  of  ad¬ 
vice  and  protection  which  she  could  recog¬ 
nize  as  fit  and  proper,  she  brought  the  con¬ 
versation  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  by  say- 
ing, 

“  Till  I  have  given  you  some  reason  for 
it,  madam,  you  have  no  right  to  suppose 
me  capable  of  contracting  debts  which  I 
am  unable  to  pay  ;  and  unless  you  wish  me 
immediately  to  take  measures  for  finding 
another  home,  you  will  do  well  to  abstain 
from  such  interference  with  my  conduct 
as  may  render  my  present  abode  intolerable 
to  me.” 

“Dear  me.  Miss  Harrington,  I  am  sure 
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1  vvouM  not  do  any  thing  of  tiie  kind  upon 
any  account  whatever ;  on  the  contrary, 
niy  dear,  I  make  it  (juitc  a  point  of  honor 
towards  your  dear  aunt  to  render  all 
things  as  agreeable  to  you  as  possible.” 

Such  was  the  placable  rejoinder  of  Mrs. 
Roberts,  having  quietly  listened  to  which, 
Bertha  left  the  room  with  the  air  of  a  young 
princess,  graciously  accepting  an  apology 
for  some  inadvertent  ollence  olfered  to  her 
greatness. 

“  Won’t  Master  Edward  bring  her  down 
a  peg  or  two,  1  wonder  ?”  said  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
erts  to  her  daughters,  as  she  concluded  her 
description  of  the  above  scene. 

“  If  he  does  not,”  re[)lied  Agatha,  “  he 
will  richly  deserve  to  be  brought  down 
himself.” 


A  SKILFUL  pen,  acting  as  a  conductor  to 
a  tolerably  observing  mind,  while  engaged 
in  ransacking  Rome,  might  still  find  where¬ 
withal  to  cover  a  good  deal  of  paper  in  the 
genuine  Corinne  vein.  But  start  not,  gen¬ 
tle  reader  !  No  such  hazardous  attempt  is 
about  to  be  made  here,  eitlier  for  your  de¬ 
lectation  or  annoyance  ;  it  shall  suffice  to 
repeat  that  Bertha  Harrington  wearied  not 
in  the  path  she  had  chosen  for  herself,  but 
persevered  with  an  appetite  that  seemed  to 
increase  with  what  it  fed  on,  in  visiting  and 
revisiting  (and  then  coming  back  again  to 
get  another  look)  all  the  most  cherished 
objects  which  that  immortal  museum  con¬ 
tains. 

Now,  though  it  had  been  gravely  debated 
in  the  Roberts  family  only  a  few  short 
months  before,  whether  Miss  Harrington 
was  handsome  or  ugly,  though  she  had 
been  strongly  suspected  during  that  inter¬ 
val  of  being  little  better  than  an  idiot  in 
capacity,  and  though,  worst  of  all  perhaps, 
she  dressed  with  no  other  object  than 
to  make  herself  as  little  conspicuous  as 
possible,  she  nevertheless  did  not  quite 
escape  observation.  Had  she  indeed  been 
less  lovely  than  she  really  was,  the  manner 
in  which  she  w'as  perpetually  seen  by  those 
who  had  the  same  pursuits  as  herself,  ram¬ 
bling  in  solitary  enjoyment,  and  with  no 
other  protection  than  th^at  afforded  by  an 
ordinary  valet-de-place,  from  one  end  of 
Rome  to  the  other,  could  scarcely  fail  of 
drawing  a  good  deal  more  attention  than 
she  was  at  all  aware  of.  But  so  utterly  ig¬ 
norant  was  Bertha  of  all  that  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  world  can  teach,  and  which 


nothing  else  can,  that  she  felt  as  snugly 
secure  as  if  she  had  been  shut  up  in  cotton  ; 
and  as  she  rarely  looked  at  any  man  or 
woman,  except  such  as  were  made  of  mar¬ 
ble,  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  the  more 
insignificant  portion  of  the  creation  formed 
of  clay  might,  by  possibility,  take  it  into 
their  poor  mortal  heads  to  look  at  her. 
This  oversight  on  her  part  was  unfortu¬ 
nate,  as  it  exposed  her  to  much  that  it 
would  liave  been  desirable  she  should 
avoid. 

More  gay  young  eyes  had  looked  at  her, 
and  more  gay  old  ones  too  had  taken  the 
same  direction,  than  it  is  at  all  necessary  to 
enumerate  ;  one  single  anecdote  will  suffice 
to  show  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  the 
danger  of  a  young  lady’s  fancying  that  she 
can  take  care  of  herself,  without  better 
assistance  than  that  of  a  valet-de-place. 

It  happened  that  Bertha  had  w'orked  up 
her  fanciful  young  mind  into  a  state  of 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  Pantheon.  There 
was  something  in  its  form  and  proportions, 
in  the  unwonted  manner  in  which 
“  thoughts  commercing  with  the  skies,” 
might  be  followed  by  eyes  wishing  to  com¬ 
merce  with  it  also,  as  well  as  in  the  con¬ 
trast  between  its  past  and  present  dedica¬ 
tion,  which  drew  her  again  and  again  be¬ 
neath  its  beautiful  dome,  and  often  as  she 
drove  along  the  Via  Sacra,  she  never  failed 
to  give  it  a  fond  look,  which  very  often  led 
to  an  affectionately  long  visit. 

Twice  had  her  accomplished  valet-de- 
place  followed  her  into  the  building,  and 
twice  followed  her  round  it,  reciting  all  the 
records  concerning  it,  which  it  is  so  perfect* 
ly  necessary  for  an  unlearned  lady  to  hear 
once,  but  so  exceedingly  annoying  to  listen 
to  a  second  time.  On  her  first  visit  she 
heard  him  with  great  attention,  but  during 
the  second,  her  manner  so  evidently  showed 
this  intelligent  official  that  his  antiquarian 
lore  w’as  no  longer  required,  that  when  she 
entered  the  building  for  the  third  lime  he 
reposed  himself  on  tlie  step  of  the  carriage 
as  long  as  she  stayed.  This  man,  however, 
though  professionally  devoted  to  time  past, 
was  not  so  entirely  withdrawn  from  time 
present  as  not  to  remark  the  singularity  of 
his  young  mistress’s  mode  of  life.  He  had 
lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  that 
when  pretty  young  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of 
ajipearing  abroad  without  any  protection  at 
all,  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be  living 
under  the  especial  protection  of  some  per¬ 
son  in  particular.  Nor  did  this  experienc¬ 
ed  individual  stop  here  in  Ins  conjectures 
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respecting  his  juvenile  patroness.  If  the 
solitary  carriage,  together  with  tlie  many 
Roman  memorials,  in  the  purchase  of 
which  she  indulged  herself,  convinced  him 
that  she  had  one  i)ariicnlar  “  friend,”  the 
remarkable  manner  in  wliich  she  liaunted 
St.  Peter’s,  the  Pantheon,  tiie  Vatican,  and 
so  forth,  evidently  (after  her  first  visit  to 
each)  preferring  his  absence  to  his  pre¬ 
sence,  convinced  him  quite  as  firmly,  that 
she  either  had,  or  intended  to  have,  more 
than  one. 

It  was  then  in  front  of  the  majestic  por¬ 
tico  of  her  favorite  Pantheon,  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dialogue  took  place,  which  will 
show  clearly  enough  the  sort  of  position  in 
which  the  heiress  of  Sir  Christopher  Har¬ 
rington  had  contrived  to  place  herself, 
while  strenuously  endeavoring,  with  what 
she  believed  to  be  very  praiseworthy  reso¬ 
lution,  to  find  consolation  in  her  independ¬ 
ence,  for  the  desolate  exile  in  which  she 
seemed  doomed  to  live. 

Luigi  Mondorlo  had  not  been  reading 
his  “  Ariosto”  on  the  step  of  Miss  Harring¬ 
ton’s  carriage  for  above  half  an  hour  on  the 
fourth  day  that  he  had  attended  her  to  this 
admired  edifice,  when  a  young  PInglishman 
of  rather  distinguished  manner  ami  appear¬ 
ance  came  out  of  it,  and  having  looked 
with  somewhat  of  a  scrutinizinfr  cf'toce  at 
the  equipage  for  a  minute  or  two,  addressed 
him  in  pretty  good  Italian  to  the  following 
effect : 

“  1  think  I  know  your  face,  my  good 
fellow.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are  just 
the  sort  of  person  I  am  looking  after  for  a 
friend  of  mine.  Are  you  likely  to  be  long 
engaged  with  the  lady  you  are  attending 
upon  now  ?” 

Mondorlo  looked  up  at  him  with  the  keen 
quick  glance  of  an  Italian  eye,  and  more 
than  half  smiled  as  he  replied,"  How  does 
the  siiinor  know  that  I  am  in  attendance 
upon  any  lady  at  all?” 

The  young  Englishman  returned  the 
iilance  and  the  smile  too  as  he  answered,  "  I 
believe  you  Italians  think  that  no  men  have 
eyes  but  yourselves.  But  will  you  be  pleas¬ 
ed  to  answer  my  question  ?” 

"Certainly,”  replied  the  man,  rising, 
"Ao  the  best  of  my  knowledge  1  will  an¬ 
swer  it.  I  intend  to  remain  in  my  present 
^situation  as  long  as  the  lady  requires  my 
services.  But  how  long  that  may  be  I  do 
not  know.  When  she  dismisses  me,  it  will 
be  an  honor  to  be  employed  by  the  sig¬ 
nor.” 

"Very  well  then,  you  must  give  me 
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>  your  name  and  address,”  rejoined  the 
1  J'higlishrnan,  "  that  I  may  know  how  to 
i  get  at  you.” 

.Many  thanks,  signor.  My  name  is 
Luigi  Mondorlo,  and  I  am  always  to  be 
heard  of  at  the  English  library  in  the  Piaz- 
'  za  di  Spagna,”  said  the  man. 

!  Mr.  Lawry,  for  such  was  his  name, 
drew  forth  his  tablets  and  wrote  the  ad¬ 
dress. 

{  "  But  how  comes  it,  my  good  fellow,”  he 

1  resumed,  "that  such  a  clever,  well-inform- 
:  ed  valet-de-place  as  you  are,  for  I  followed 
you  and  your  party  one  day  round  the  Vati- 
:  can,  how  comes  it,  I  say,  that  you  should 
sit  here  amusing  yourself  with  that  queer- 
'  looking  little  book  instead  of  attending  the 
!  young  lady  round  the  Pantheon?” 

The  man  laughed.  "  Shelias  been  here 
so  often,  signor,  that  she  has  heard  all  I 
have  got  to  say  about  it,  and  would  be  as 
tired  of  hearing  it  all  over  again,  I  snp- 
'  pose,  as  I  should  be  of  saying  it,”  he  re¬ 
plied. 

"  What  do  you  think  makes  her  come 
i  here  so  often  ?”  demanded  Mr.  Lawry. 

1  "  That  is  no  business  of  mine,”  replied 

'  Luigi. 

"Business?  No,  certainly.  The  an¬ 
swering  such  a  question  as  mine  has  noth¬ 
ing  very  like  business  in  it.  But  unless 
she  pays  you,  and  well  too,  for*holding 
your  tongue,  she  cannot  reasonably  expect 
that  you  should  stand  for  hours  torrethcr 
waiting  upon  her  pleasure,  without  speak¬ 
ing  a  word  to  anyone  that  passes  by.  But 
perhaps  she  does  pay  you  well  for  keeping 
her  secrets.  Have  1  guessed  rightly  ?” 

"No,  indeed,  you  have  not,  sir,”  replied 
the  man,  yawning.  "  She  does  not  seem 
much  to  care  who  knows  of  her  o-oiims  on. 

O  O 

I  never  saw'  her  pretend  to  make  the  least 
mystery  or  concealment  about  any  thing 
she  does,  except  just  putting  dow  n  her  veil 
as  she  goes  in  and  comes  out  of  the  places.” 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  that  is  strange 
enough,”  returned  Mr.  Lawry;  "for  of 
I  course,  by  your  manner  of  speaking,  you 
'  know'  that  there  are  some  thiims  she  does 
!  that  she  w’ould  not  very  well  like  every  body 
to  know’.” 

"  Why  I  have  got  no  very  good  right  to 
say  so  either,”  said  the  man,  looking  frank¬ 
ly  up  in  the  face  of  the  questioner  ;  "  only, 
you  know,  that  when  a  young  lady  is  living 
in  the  way  that  of  course  she  lives  in,  the 
gentlemen  they  depend  upon  would  not,  in 
the  general  way,  quite  like  that  she  should 
keep  loitering  about  as  this  one  does,  in  all 
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tlic  most  quiet  places.  We  don’t  want  anyi 
conjuror  to  tell  us  how  young  ladies  are 
amusing  themselves  when  they  do  that.”  J 
“  What  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  she  , 
lives  with  ?”  said  Mr.  Lawry,  , 

“I  know  not,  on  my  word,”  replied  the  i 
conscientious  valet.  “  And  I  do  not  know) 
her  name  either.  She  pays  me  every  week  , 
herself,  and  I  bring  her  the  receipt  for  the' 
carriage  and  horses  too,  and  the  hitono  memo  j 
to  the  coachman  she  gives  herself.  But  1 
never  had  any  occasion  to  ask  for  her  name,  | 
or  for  that  of  the  gentleman  either — and  so 
I  never  did.  for  I  don’t  love  Eiiijlish  names, 
they  are  so  dillicult.”  j 

“Then  it  is  an  English  gentleman  she  ^ 
lives  with?”  said  Mr.  Lawry.  i 

“  Why  that  I  take  to  be  a  matter  of^ 
course,  sir,  from  the  quantity  of  money  she  i 
throws  away  in  little  bronzes  and  marbles,  j 
the  miniature  copies,  you  know,  sir,  of  our 
great  works.  We  never  see  that  in  any  la-| 
dies  that  don’t  live  under  the  protection  ofj 
English  gentlemen.”  | 

“And  pray,  my  good  Mr.  Luigi  Mon- i 

dorlo,”  said  the  young  Englishman,  witli ; 
sudden  animation,  “  how  do  you  know  that  i 
she  lives  with  any  gentleman  at  all  ?”  j 
The  man  laughed.  “How  do  I  knowi 
it  ?”  he  repeated.  “  You  are  a  good  many  I 
years  younger  than  I  am,  signor,  there  is ! 
no  doubt*  of  that,  and  yet  1  should  have , 
thought  you  were  old  enough  too  to  know  \ 
that  young  ladies  like  my  padronei  do  not  ^ 
wander  about  the  churches,  and  galleries, 
and  ruins,  in  the  style  she  does,  if  they  ! 
have  any  body  to  take  care  of  them  except 
the  gentleman  tliey  live  with,  uidess  they 
are  just  married  indeed,  and  don’t  choose 
to  take  any  body  about  with  them  as  yet. 
But  tliat  is  not  the  case  with  my  padruna, 
for  the  servants  of  the  house  always  call 
her  ‘  la  signorina.’  ” 

“  But  how  comes  it  that  you  have  never  j 
asked  these  servants  of  the  house  any  thing  ! 
about  her?  If  you  had  done  this,  you  | 
would  not  be  driven  to  so  much  guess-work  ; 
as  you  seem  to  be  at  present.”  | 

“  Ecco  !”  exclaimed  the  man,  laughing,  j 
“  that  is  (piite  an  English  ipiestion,  signor. 
The  Roman  peoj)le  never  think  of  making* 
any  inquiries  of  that  sort.  A  gentleman 
may  ask  a  lady  a  (piestion,  or  a  lady  may- 
ask  a  gentleman,  for  the  private  and  particu¬ 
lar  satisfaction  of  either  party,  that  is,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  man  and  wife.  But 
Rome  would  not  be  wide  enough  to  contain 
its  population  if  such  sort  of  questions  as 
you  suggest  were  to  be  set  going  among 


them.  We  are  a  peaceable  people,  signor, 
in  these  latter  days,  whatever  we  might  be 
formerly — peaceable  in  all  ways,  whether 
it  be  his  Holiness  or  the  Emperor  that 
takes  the  government  of  the  country  upon 
him,  or  this  noble  gentleman,  or  that,  takes 
the  government  of  a  lady,  the  wisest  among 
the  Romans  look  the  other  way,  and  say 
nothing.” 

“  That  may  be  all  very  wise  and  very 
convenient  for  you,”  replied  the  English¬ 
man,  condescendingly  adopting  the  playful 
tone  of  the  Italian,  “  but  we  manage  all 
these  matters  very  dilVerently  in  our  coun¬ 
try.” 

“  It  may  be  so,  signor,”  returned  the 
valet-de-place,  resuming  his  poetical  stu¬ 
dies.  “  But  you  will  find  if  you  stay  long 
enough  among  us,  that  we  understand  all 
about  the  ladies,  at  least  ipiite  as  well  as 
you  do  ;  and  that  my  pretty  padrona  is  just 
the  sort  of  young  lady  I  take  her  to  be, 
notwithstanding  her  looking  as  shy  and  as 
pale  as  a  nun.” 

“  1  dare  say  you  are  right,  my  fine 
Roman,”  returned  Lawry,  chucking  half  a 
scudo  at  him,  and  the  vuhidt  Emrlishman 
walked  off,  without  a  doubt  in  poor  Ber¬ 
tha’s  favor  remaining  on  his  mind,  but  not 
without  something  like  a  sigh  that  an  En¬ 
glish  woman,  and  with  such  a  pair  of  eyes 
too,  should  so  early  have  placed  herself  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  even  of  a  conjecture  that 
might  save  her  from  condemnation. 


THE  WORLD  SURVEYED  LV  THE  NINE¬ 
TEENTH  CENTURY. 

From  the  Athenaeum. 

The  ^Vorld  Surveyed  in  the  XTXlh  Cen¬ 
tury  ;  or^  Recent  Xarrativrs  of  Scientific 
and  Exploratory  Expeditions,  (under¬ 
taken  chief  y  hy  Command  of  Foreign 
Governments.)  Translated  and  (where 
necessary)  abridged  hy  IT.  1).  Cooley. 
Vol.  T. — ^Parrot's  Journey  to  Arareit.^ 
Longman  &  Co. 

Hardly  a  subject  could  have  been  select- 
ji?d  more  stirring  in  its  character  than  “a 
journey  to  Ararat.”  Held  in  etpial  venera¬ 
tion  by  Jew-,  Christian  and  Mohammedan, 
and  regarded  with  superstitious  feelings 
even  by  the  Pagan,  that  mountain  has  al- 
I  ways  enjoyed  a  degree  of  celebrity  denied 
I  to  every  other.  SSinai  and  Horeb  and  Ta- 
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hor  mny  hfivc  excited  holier  iniisings ;  but 
Ararat  “the  mysterious,” — Ararat,  wliich 
human  foot  had  not  trod  after  the  restorer 
of  our  race,  and  which,  in  the  popular 
opinion,  no  human  foot  would  be  permitted 
to  tread  till  the  consummation  of  all  thinixs, 
— Ararat  the  holy,  which  winged  cherubim 
protected  against  the  sacrilegious  approach 
of  mortals,  and  which  patriarchs  only  were 
permitted  to  revisit, — appeared  in  many  re¬ 
spects  an  object  of  curiosity  as  unique  as 
it  was  exciting.  In  vain  had  traveller  after 
traveller,  from  Marco  Polo  (if  our  memory 
<lo  not  mislead  us)  to  Klaproth  and  Porter, 
looked  and  lonsecl  to  know  somethiiiix  cer- 
tain  concerning  the  holy  summit.  Its  coni¬ 
cal  shape,  its  abrupt  rises,  protected  by  its 
everlasting  ice  and  snow,  seemed  obstacles 
too  formidable  to  be  overcome  by  anybody, 
unless,  indeed,  by  some  Asiatic  Green,  who 
inicrht  hover  about  what  he  could  not  dare 

o 

to  touch. 

This  enthusiasm  was  shared  by  Dr.  Fried¬ 
rich  Parrot,  Professor  of  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy  at  the  University  of  Dorpat,  in  Livo¬ 
nia.  In  1811  he  had  accompanied  Von 
Enslebart  in  a  tour  throimh  the  Crimea 
and  the  Caucasus;  and  one  day,  while  on 
the  summit  of  the  Kasbeg,  he  had  descried, 
or  fancied  he  had  descried,  through  a  sud¬ 
den  breach  in  the  distant  clouds,  the  snowy 
crown  of  Ararat.  But  at  that  time  he  feared 
to  venture  further.  The  domain  on  which 
the  mountain  stood,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
of  the  intervening  country,  was  in  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Persians,  and  perpetually  infesteil 
by  banditti.  But  the  glimpse  which  he  had 
then  had  of  the  spot  had  left  behind  it  an 
impression  which  years  only  deepened. 
After  the  Peace  of  Turkmansliai,  in  1828, 
between  Persia  and  Russia,  when  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  latter  empire  had  been  removed 
from  the  Araxes  to  the  southern  slope  of 
the  mountain, — when  “  the  Imperial  eagle 
waved  over  Ararat,” — the  longing  returned 
with  aujrmented  force,  and  he  determined 
to  proceed  at  his  own  expense.  But  Alex¬ 
ander,  before  whom  the  project  was  laid, 
and  who  entirely  approved  it,  advanced  the 
money  necessary  for  an  Imperial  astrono¬ 
mer,  Vassili  Federov,  and  ordered  a  field- 
j:iger,  or  military  guide,  to  accompany  the 
expedition.  Two  medical  students  from 
the  University  volunteered  their  gratuitous 
aid  towards  extending  the  bounds  of  botani¬ 
cal  knowledge,  and  were  accepted ;  and 
there  was  also  a  mineralogist.  Von  Behaghel 
von  Adlerskron,  the  friend  of  Parrot, — in 
all,  six  individuals.  It  is  much  to  the  Em- 
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peror’s  honor  that,  on  their  return,  he  de¬ 
frayed  the  entire  expenses  of  the  expedition, 
and  conferred  on  the  intrepid  leader  the  or¬ 
der  of  St.  Anne. 

It  was  in  April,  1829,  that  the  travellers 
left  Dorpat.  The  season  was  rather  late, 
considering  that  before  they  could  reach 
their  destination  the  scorching  heal  of  the 
sun  must  have  dried  up  the  herbs  which 
they  were  so  anxious  to  collect.  They 
reached  New  Cherkask  on  the  1 0th  (22d) 
of  May.  The  vast  plain  on  both  sides  of 
the  Manech,  from  that  city  to  the  C'aspian, 
is  inhabited  chietly  by  the  Kalinuk  Tartars, 
who  clinir  to  their  ancient  creed  and  their 
ancient  modes  of  life  with  a  pertinacity 
rather  surprising,  considering  their  frequent 
intercourse  with  civilized  people.  Respect¬ 
ing  them  our  author  has  some  particulars 
which  are  not  generally  known.  It  appears 
that  no  efforts  can  detach  this  singular  peo¬ 
ple  from  their  nomadic  habits.  “  So  great 
is  their  attachment,”  says  Mr.  Parrot,  “  to 
a  roving  life,  that  I  was  assured  by  one  of 
their  priests  that  it  would  be  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  violation  of  religious  principle 
if  they  were  even  to  attempt  to  provide  a 
supply  of  hay  in  summer,  to  secure  their 
horses  and  oxen  from  the  danger  of  perish- 
intr  of  hunger  in  the  winter ;  because  it 
would  seem  an  approximation  to  habits  to 
which  their  natural  practices  are  too  ob¬ 
stinately  opposed.”  To  them  fixed  habita¬ 
tions  would  be  intolerable.  Their  delight 

I  •  •  •  •  ® 

is  in  the  Kibitka,  or  portable  house,  which 
in  a  single  hour  may  be  removed  from  the 
waggon  and  erected  by  a  couple  of  men. 
It  is  always  circular,  with  a  diameter  of 
about  seventeen  feet,  and  a  place  in  the 
centre  for  the  fire,  the  smoke  of  which  es¬ 
capes  through  a  round  hole  in  the  roof. 
Their  diet  is  sour  or  fermented  milk,  sour 
butter,  and  animal  food,  especially  mutton  ; 
corn,  herbs,  vegetables  and  fruits  would  re¬ 
quire  cultivation,  and  consequently  a  fixed 
residence.  For  the  first  of  these  articles, 
and  for  cloth,  salt,  &.c.  they  do  sometimes 
exchange  with  the  Russians ;  and  though 
they  are  always  cheated  in  the  bargain, 
they  will  not  turn  their  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  things.  Industry  in  every 
shape  they  detest.  To  drive  their  cattle 
and  flocks  of  sheep  from  winter  to  summer 
pastures,  and  vice  versn^  is  exercise  enough 
for  them.  In  religion  they  are  said  by  our 
author  to  be  Buddhists;  hut  this  is  impos¬ 
sible  ;  their  food,  their  habits  prove  that  it 
is.  All  that  can  be  meant  is,  that  they 
were  probably  derived  from  the  same  stock 
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as  the  modern  votaries  of  that  creed  in 
India,  and,  conseciuently,  tliat  tliey  hold 
some  of  the  same  tenets.  They  liave  others 
divergent  enough  from  the  genius  of  Budd- 
hism.  Tlius,  one  of  tlieir  gods,  Sengir, 
tliey  hold  to  be  as  high  as  any  of  the  Budd¬ 
has  ;  and  they  assign  him  both  an  origin 
and  attributes  entirely  incompatible  with 
the  creed.  The  truth  is,  that  they  have  en¬ 
grafted  on  their  ancient  religion  some  te¬ 
nets,  of  which  it  would  be  difiicult  to  say 
whether  they  have  more  afiinity  to  Chri:<- 
tianity  or  to  the  paganism  around  them. 
They  have  a  ritual  of  their  own,  or  a  lan¬ 
guage  so  ancient  as  to  be  wholly  unintelli¬ 
gible  to  the  people, — perhaps  also  to  the 
priests,  who  are  very  few  in  number. 
Their  sacred  books  are  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  xMongoliaor  Thibet ;  but  more 
probably,  we  think,  from  the  north  of  Hin¬ 
dustan,  or  from  the  intervening  region  be- 
tv'een  it  and  Media.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  a  copy  of  these  sacred  books ' 
were  taken  and  brought  to  England, — that  | 
some  modern  Anquetil  du  Perron  would  I 
arise  to  do  what  learned  societies,  with  all 
their  wealth  and  inlluence,  will  not  even 
attempt,  viz. — to  extend  the  bounds  of  our 
kiijw ledge  alike  of  ancient  languages  and 
creeds.  We  have  long  entertained  an  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  discovery  of  two  or  three  more 
links  in  the  chain  would  render  that  know  l¬ 
edge  so  far  complete  as  to  place  within  our 
reach  the  mysterious  inscriptions  which,  in 
Peisia,  at  Babylon,  and  in  other  places,  so 
prorokingly  bailie  our  curiosity.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  sacred  books  in  question  prob- 
abl;  bears  some  aHinity  with  one  or  other 
of  tiose  remarkable  tongues,  the  Zend  and 
tile  Pehlivi.  But,  alas!  until  more  atten- 
tioi  is  paid  to  the  sacred  language  of  Budd¬ 
ha,  the  connecting  link  between  the  Sans¬ 
crit  and  the  ancient  languages  of  Persia  and 
Media,  we  can  hope  for  no  farther  progress 
in  this  most  interesting  and  most  important 
depiirtment  of  knowledge  ;  —  interesting 
both  in  itself  and  in  its  relations  w  ith  kin¬ 
dred  subjects,  and  important  from  the  light 
it  nust  necessarily  throw  on  ancient  history. 

lltturning  to  the  religion  of  the  Kalmuks, 
we  nay  perceive  that  some  of  their  tenets, 
like  tliose  of  the  Indian  Buddhists,  are  es- 
sentidly  atheistical.  'Ji^he  m.aterial  world, 
accorJing  to  them,  has  proceeded,  not  from 
an  /Mmighty  Creator,  but  from  an  incom- 
prehaisible  abstraction,  spare  without 
bourns, — akindred  principle, be  it  observed, 
with  iiat  of  the  ancient  Medes,  from  which 
Ormizd,  and  Ahriman,  and  a  portion  of 


the  higher  universe  directly  emanated,  viz. 
time  without  bounds.  The  only  deity  worthy 
of  mention  is  the  Buddha  for  the  time 
being  ;  and  for  this  dignity  he  is  indebted 
to  no  extrinsic  inlluence,  to  no  supernatural 
power,  but  to  his  own  efforts,  his  own  vir¬ 
tue.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  people  are 
immeasurably  inferior  to  their  Indian 
brethren  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
religious  dogmas  :  they  have  yet  to  learn, 
or  they  have  forgotten,  the  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples.  Nor  can  this  surprise  us.  They 
receive  no  instruction  ; — tliey  have,  indeed, 
nobody  to  instruct  them,  since  their  priests 
are  so  few  and  so  ignorant ;  and  their  tem¬ 
ples  (each  merely  a  large  kibitka)  are  too 
small  to  accommodate  a  tithe  of  the  number 
that  might  attend  on  great  festival  occa¬ 
sions.  The  following  is  Mr.  Parrot’s  de¬ 
scription  of  one  : — 

“  Here,  hang  a  number  of  distorted  repre¬ 
sentations  of  their  divinities  on  the  w’alls; 
there,  is  reverentially  preserved  a  brazen  idol, 
cast  for  their  principal  god,  w’ho  is  generally 
represented  as  a  I'emale,  like  many'  others 
among  them,  and  often  with  four  or  six  arms, 
and  similar  hideous  deformities  of  shape.  In 
another  place  lie  piled  in  chesLs  their  sacred 
writings,  obtaineil  Irom  Mongolia  or  Thibet 
and  wliich  are  intelligible  or  rather  legible,  to 
none  but  the  initiated  ;  that  is  to  say,  their 
high  priest  or  lama,  and  the  officiating  minis¬ 
ter  or  gellong.  Their  relisious  service,  too. 
judging  I’rorn  what  I  had  an  opjiortunily  of  ob- 
I  serving,  is  in  no  respect  more  elevating.  The 
I  priests  seal  tlicmselvcs  in  the  kibitka,  wdth 
I  their  legs  bent  under  them,  and  the  soles  of 
their  feet  turned  upw’ards,  or,  as  the  Mongo¬ 
lians  express  it,  in  sceptre-fasliion,  so  as  to  be 
ranged  in  tw'o  lines  opposite  to  each  other  from 
the  entrance.  In  this  posture  they  remain,  as 
immovable  as  statues,  and  chant  or  sing  their 
prayers  on  a  sort  of  rosary',  interrupted  from 
time  to  time  by  the  harsh  discordant  tones  of 
a  peculiar  kind  of  brazen  cornets,  accompani¬ 
ed  with  the  clang  of  kettle-drums  and  cynibals. 
and  the  deep  but  clear  bass  notes  of  two  straight 
wooden  trumpets,  si.x  feet  long  ;  which  latter, 
however,  I  only  saw  introduced  in  the  elegant 
stone  church  built  at  Astrakhan,  by  the  Kal- 
muk  chief  whom  I  have  already  mentioned. 
As  for  the  laity*  of  even  the  same  khatun  only 
taking  a  part  in  the  daily  worship  of  their 
gods,  they  arc  effectually  precluded  from  that, 
by  the  smallness  of  the  kibitka  in  which  it  is 
performed  ;  much  less  can  the  inmates  of  those 
khatuns  which  arc  six  or  twelve  miles  distant, 
catch  the  sound  even  of  the  music.  They  con¬ 
tent  themselves  w’ith  the  assurance  that  the 
lamas  and  gellongs  are  offering  up  their  pray*- 
ers  enjoined  by  their  ritual  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Kalmuk  community.  As  the  constitution 
of  their  church  teaches  no  distinction  betw’een 
Suudaysand  weekdays,  their  prayers  are  limit- 
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cd  to  a  gliort  formula,  wliich  ilioy  repeat  as  a! 
sort  of  charm  or  spell  upon  every  important  | 
occurrence,  and  without  any  very  clear  con- 1 
ceptiun  of  its  import.” 

AVhen  otir  author  reached  Tiflis,  lie 
learned  that  the  plairue  had  broken  out  in 
Erivan  and  the  neiohliorinrr  villajies  direct- 
ly  in  the  route  to  Ararat,  and  had  proved 
very  destructive.  To  wait  until  its  fury 
should  subside  was  his  most  prudent  course  ; 
and  accordingly  during  more  than  two 
months  he  was  able  to  make  some  useful 
observations  on  the  weather,  and  on  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  heat  was  some¬ 
times  oppressive  in  July  and  August, — the 
thermometer  frequently  exceeding  90°  of 
Fahr., — not  at  noon-day  merely,  but  at  mid¬ 
night.  'J'hesultry  nights  indeed  are  the  worst 
enemies  a  straiiirer  has  to  encounter.  Du- 
ring  the  same  delay,  Mr.  Parrot  made  an 
excursion  into  the  neighboring  province  of 
Kakheti,  under  a  military  escort,  lie  found 
the  inhabitants,  like  most  of  the  Georgians, 
too  much  addicted  to  wine:  a  Georgian,  it 
is  said,  of  the  right  Trojan  sort,  has  no 
great  difficulty  in  despatching  as  much 
strong  wine  as  would  fill  ten  of  our  bottles. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  agricultu- 
rists  use  a  plough  very  similar  in  construc¬ 
tion  to  that  adopted  by  the  French  peasant¬ 
ry  from  Lyons  to  the  Mediterranean.  In 
other  respects  this  most  necc.ssary  of  arts  is 
in  a  low  state.  As  the  traveller  proceeds 
in  their  mountainous  regions,  he  may  from  ^ 
time  to  time  discern  the  robber  fastnesses, 
made  to  accommodate  sometimes  not  mere¬ 
ly  scores,  but  hundreds.  From  their  inac¬ 
cessible  position  (inaccessible  to  consider¬ 
able  bodies  of  men),  and  from  the  want  of 
heavy  artillery,  they  are  never  seriously  as¬ 
sailed.  Nor  while  in  them  can  the  robbers 
do  any  mischief, — the  region  around  pre¬ 
senting  no  harvest  for  the  exercise  of  their 
profession.  They  serve  merely  as  places  of 
refuge  when  hotly  pursued,  and  as  more 
permanent  abodes  in  the  wet  and  wintry 
season. 

Mr.  Parrot  took  his  departure  from  Tiflis 
on  the  1st  of  September.  At  one  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  A  raxes,  while  encamped 
some  twenty-four  miles  from  Echmiadzin, 
on  the  plains  where  the  Greeks  and  the 
Sassanides  so  often  contended  for  empire, 
and  where  in  more  recent  times  the  Cres¬ 
cent  and  the  Crtiss  have  so  often  struggled 
for  the  possession  of  Erivan,  and  within 
sight  of  the  IIolv  Mountain,  our  traveller 
can  no  longer  restrain  his  enthusiasm,  or 
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at  least  those  solemn  rnusings  suitable  to 
the  scene  and  the  recollections  which  it  in¬ 
spired.  Echmiadzin  contains  riches  always 
tempting  to  the  cupidity  c>f  the  Persian  ru¬ 
lers.  But  these  rulers  have  not  acted  so 
blindly  as  the  Turks  would  have  done. 
Satisfied,  from  time  to  time,  with  exactinor 
heavy  contributions  from  the  resident  pa¬ 
triarch,  archbishops,  and  archimandrites, 
i  they  have,  generally,  left  untouched  the 
treasures  connected  with  the  service  of  the 
altar.  In  other  respects,  they  have  shown 
great  policy.  Thus  they  have  connived  at 
the  breeding  of  hogs  within  the  holy  pre¬ 
cincts  (the  monastery,  gardens,  cathedral, 
outbuildings,  (See.  are  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference), 
and  the  monks,  on  their  part,  have  been 
careful  not  toofiend  Mohammedan  bigotry, 
by  allowing  the  animals  to  appear  outside 
the  enclosure.  But  in  their  conformity  tj 
the  wishes  of  their  masters,  these  holy  me.i 
went  much  further — so  far,  when  absent 
from  the  monastery,  as  to  assume  the  ve»y 
garb  of  the  Turks  or  Persians,  and  to  be 
mistaken  for  them.  They  have,  indeed, 
learned  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  There 
is  now  no  longer  a  necessity  for  such  pre¬ 
cautions  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  I'>h- 
miadzin — the  Russians  being  the  lords  of 
the  ascendant  ;  but  frequent  journeys  beiig 
necessary  to  the  churches  of  that  comnun- 
ion  in  every  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even 
to  Constantinople,  the  disguise  is  still  adipt- 
ed  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Russian  niul 
Persian  empires.  In  Persia  itself,  no  sich 
disguise  is  necessary.  Their  cIiiucIds, 
and  processions  of  the  clergy  in  full  os- 
tume,  are  openly  tolerated.  *  The  Persan 
commander-in-chief,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Par¬ 
rot’s  arrival  in  Armenia,  Ilu.'?sein  Khm, 
encouraged  the  sustentation  of  the  churclns, 
which  he  sometimes  attended  himself  wth 
every  appearance  of  devotion.  Nor  was  le 
alone  in  such  political  acts  of  respect  to  tie 
Christian  worship.  Even  the  terrible  Shah 
Abbas  hung  a  costly  lamp  in  the  Cathecral 
of  Echmiadzin,  and  there  it  is  at  the  prc.'ent 
day.  Shah  Sada  too  was  never  known  to 
enter  a  Christian  church  without  leafing 
his  slippers  at  the  door,  and  having  a  rich 
carpet  spread  for  him,  just  as  if  he  vere 
present  in  the  mosque.  And  we  all  Inow 
with  what  readiness  the  late  Futteh  Ai,  at 
the  request  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  publshed 
his  famous  edict  in  favor  of  a  version  cf  the 
New'  Testament  iiKo  the  vernacular  toigue 
of  his  people.  These  acts  of  liheriliiy, 
whatever  the  motive,  contrast  nobly  with 
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the  wretched  higotry  of  the  Turks.  By 
many  authors  (and  Air.  Parrot  amonc'  tlie 
number,)  wlio  hdlow  Tavernier,  such  liber¬ 
ality  is  ascribed  to  soinethintr  superior  in 
the  sectaries  of  Omar,  over  those  of  Ali. 
But  the  comparison  is  not  just;  for  the 
Moors  of  Africa,  who  are  of  the  same  sect 
as  the  Persians,  are  a  hundred  times  more 
intolerant  towards  the  Christians  than  the 
Turks  themselves. 

Our  author  entered  the  walls  of  Echmiad¬ 
zin  on  the  evening  of  September  the  8th, 
and  proceeded  with  his  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Archimandrite  Joseph,  by  whom 
he,  and  his  companions,  were  hospitably  re¬ 
ceived,  and  for  some  days  entertained.  And 
it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  the  other 
ecclesiastics  were  erpially  ready  to  make 
his  abode  comfortable.  He  had,  therefore, 
suflicient  time  to  admire  the  extent  of  the 
enclosure,  and  its  accommodations.  The 
ecclesiastics,  all  but  a  few’  aged  arebbisbops, 
and  the  patriarch  himself,  take  their  meals, 
w'hich  are  said  to  be  frugal,  in  the  grand 
refectory  together.  There  is  a  market  in 
one  part,  attended  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
nei^liborinfT  village  of  Vagarshabad — not  so 
much  for  food,  as  for  the  manufactures 
proper  to  the  establishment.  Workmen, 
too,  from  the  same  village,  are  often  busily 
employed  during  the  day  ;  but  they  do  not 
sleep  within  the  precincts.  In  the  centre 
of  the  enclosure  is  the  grand  church,  or  me¬ 
tropolitan  see  of  the  Armenians.  Its  archi¬ 
tecture  is  poor  enough ;  but  it  is  massive, 
large,  and  rich,  especially  in  relics,  which, 
like  Sir  John  Chardin  and  Tournefort,  our 
author  is  at  some  pains  to  describe.  The 
patriarch,  whose  name  was  Ephrem,  signi¬ 
fied  the  pleasure  which  he  should  have  in 
receiving  a  visit  from  the  strangers ;  and 
the  day  following  their  arrival,  they  repair¬ 
ed  to  his  abode.  They  w’ere  showm  into  a 
dreary  upper  room,  having  no  furniture  but 
two  row’s  of  seats  opposite  to  each  other. 
There  sat  the  Catholikos  himself,  with  the 
archbishops  and  archimandrites  below  him, 
to  the  right  and  left.  lie  was  ninety-three 
years  of  age,  had  travelled  much — as  far 
even  as  India,  and  had  obtained  no  little 
reputation.  But  learning  is  at  a  low  ebb 
among  these  monks.  With  three  excep¬ 
tions,  they  understand  no  hiiguage  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  These  exceptions  were,  the  librarian, 
the  Archimandrite  Alanuel,  and  the  young 
deacon  Abovian,  destined  to  ascend  Ararat 
with  our  author  ;  and  even  their  accpiire- 
ments  extended  only  to  some  knowledge  of 
the  Russian  language.  Of  the  ancient 
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languages,  not  one  in  the  community  had 
the  slightest  knowledge;  but,  doubtless, 
they  must  have  had  some  acquaintance  with 
the  Persian  and  Turkish.  Nor  did  the  fra- 
I  ternity  take  any  interest  in  the  education 
of  the  young.  There  w  as  a  school-room 
indeed,  but  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  ;  just 
as  there  was  a  library  wbich  few  entered. 
Yet  they  have  some  ancient  MSS.  of  great 
historical  value.  The  oriirin  of  the  nation 
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IS  carried  back  to  Ilaigh,  an  immediate  de¬ 
scendant  of  Japhet,  who,  at  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  journeyed  into  these  regions, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  ; 
while  his  four  brothers  were  the  progenitors 
of  the  Georgian  and  Caucasian  tribes. 

On  the  morning  of  September  1 0th  (’J’Jd) 
Mr.  Parrot  and  his  companions  bade  adieu 
to  the  patriarch,  the  twelve  bishops  and 
archbishops,  the  forty  archimandrites  and 
host  of  deacons,  and  set  forward  towards 
the  foot  of  Ararat.  The  party  w  as  increased 
by  three  or  four  temporary  attendants,  the 
most  valuable  of  whom  was  the  young  dea¬ 
con,  Khachatar  Abovian,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  Armenian,  Persian,  Tartar  and  Rus¬ 
sian  languages  rendered  him  a  valuable — 
indeed,  an  indispensable  acquisition.  He 
had  earnestly  besought  permission  to  ac¬ 
company  them,  and  no  wonder  :  he  wanted 
a  frolic,  and  especially  to  escape  from  the 
solemn  greybeards,  whose  sunken  eyes  would 
twinkle  and  empty  heads  shake  at  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  natural  hilarity.  He  was  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  parly  tothe  other  Armenian  es¬ 
tablishments  on  the  route  or  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  mountain,  and  to  serve  them 
whenever  he  could.  In  every  respect  he 
won  the  esteem  of  those  whom  he  conduct¬ 
ed. 

In  about  six  hours  the  travellers  reached 
the  Araxes,  which  they  crossed  with  some 
difiiculty  ;  and  the  same  evening  saw  them 
safely  over  the  Blackwater  (Kara-su),  where 
they  encamped.  The  following  morning 
they  resumed  the  journey,  but  there  was  no 
longer  either  pathway  or  level  plain;  the 
ifiecpialities  of  the  ground  showed  that  they 
w'ere  treading  the  base  of  the  gigantic  moun¬ 
tain.  It  was  soon  evident,  indeed,  that  the 
frequent  interpositions  of  rock  would  render 
it  impassable  for  the  wagons.  They  were 
accordingly  dismissed,  and  the  baggage  was 
conveyed  on  the  backs  of  oxen  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Arguri. 

But  Arguri  was  afllicted  with  the  plague, 
and  would  not  therefore  serve  for  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  party.  Fortunately  for  them, 
there  w’as  a  small  monastery  or  hermitage 
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higher  up  the  declivity,  which  had  no  in- 1  cold  enough,  and  here  tliey  encamped  for 
tercoiirse  with  the  world  below,  and  was  in  '  the  night.  At  break  of  day  they  continued 
consecjuence  free  from  the  scourge.  En-  their  course  up  the  slope  on  the  eastern  .side 
tering  the  court-yard  of  this  establishment,  of  the  mountain,  which,  though  ap|)arently 
they  were  met  and  welcomed  by  the  verier-  smooth  from  a  distance,  is  intersected  by 
able  superior,  Varthabed  Karapet,  archi-;  sharp  rugged  rocks,  with  deep  cavities  be- 
mandrite  of  St.  James,  whose  austerities  tween  them  full  of  ice  or  snow.  'Phe  first 
forcibly  remind  us  of  the  solitary  inmates  of  ^  glacier  was  passed  with  great  difliculty  and 
the  Great  Chartreuse.  lie  was  clad  “  in  a  fatigue — so  much  so,  that  one  of  the  atten- 
warm  gown  of  blue  serge,  with  a  pair  ot  dants  could  go  no  farther,  and  another  had 
common  slippers,  and  woollen  Persian  previously  turned  back  from  a  similar  cause, 
socks.”  “  Ilis  head  was  gray,  exempt  from  There  remained,  therefore,  only  Mr.  Parrot 
the  obligation  of  tonsure  since  the  downfall  and  iMr.  Schiemann  (who  had  left  Dorpat 
of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  covered  with  ,  with  him),  but  they  were  not  disposed  to 
the  pointed  Capuchin  cowl  of  blue  Indian  '  give  way.  Passing  the  second  glacier  and 
stuff;  his  beard  was  long;  his  eyes,  deeply  !  the  third  ridge,  they  found  themselves  on 
set  and  large,  spake  only  of  chastened  long-  the  border  of  the  pci  manent  ice,  which  con- 
ings  after  a  better  world.”  His  voice  w'as  '  tinned  without  intermission  to  the  very  sum- 
w'eak  and  hollow;  he  never  smiled;  but '  mit ;  and  this  point  they  estimated  at  EI,954 
there  was  a  benevolence  and  even  cheerful-  feet  in  elevation.  Whatever  might  have 
ness  in  his  countenance  indicative  of  the  ,  been  their  difliculties  previously,  they  were 
peace  within.  For  years  he  had  been  in  '  small  compared  with  those  which  remained, 
the  habit  of  workino-  at  his  own  grave,  or  Though  the  angle  of  the  ascent  did  not  ex- 
rather  vault,  with  trowel,  mortar  and  stone,  ,  ceed  thirty  degrees,  yet  the  inequalities  were 
and  the  occupation  evidently  gave  him  the  frequent,  and  the  foot  could  scarcely  plant 
only  real  pleasure  he  was  capable  of  feeling,  itself  securely  on  any  part  of  the  ice.  In- 
AVe  have  called  him  the  superior,  but  he  ,  stead  of  following  a  direct,  they  adopted  an 
had  no  monks  ;  he  was  accompanied  only;  oblique  line  of  ascent,  till  they  gained  a 
by  two  male  servants  to  look  after  his  sheep,  I  long  craggy  ridge  stretching  upwards 
goats,  vegetables,  &-c. — the  former  being  '  towards  the  summit.  This  they  were  chief- 
probably  no  part  of  his  diet,  but  useful  to  j  ly  enabled  to  do  by  the  aid  of  the  iron- 
exchange  for  articles  of  which  he  had  more  'pointed  staffs,  with  which  they  both  made 
need.  In  such  an  establishment  the  ac-  I  holes  in  the  ice  and  steadied  themselves 
comrnodation  for  seventeen  (for  to  that  num- j  when  on  the  point  of  losing  their  footing, 
her  the  party  was  augmented  by  Cossacks  j  By  the  time  they  had  begun  to  proceed  up- 
and  soldiers  from  Tiflis,  and  attendants  !  wards  on  this  ridge  it  was  B  o’clock,  p.  m.  ; 
from  the  monastery)  was  not  likely  to  be  j  and  though  they  were  15,400  feet  above  the 
very  agreeable.  Provisions  they  had  to  ;  level  of  the  sea — that  is,  about  the  same  el- 
find  for  themselves  wherever  they  could ;;  evation  as  Mont  Blanc,* — the  snowy  peak 
but  at  Arguri  and  the  more  distant  villages  !of  the  greater  Ararat  was  far  above  them, 
money  rendered  this  no  difficult  task.  A  To  reach  it  that  night,  even  if  no  insupera- 
long  chamber  adjoining  the  cell  of  the  archi-  ble  obstacle  should  intervene,  was  hopeless ; 
mandrite  served  for  kitchen  and  parlor, —  |to  remain  there  all  night,  without  attendants 
a  sort  of  granary  being  given  up  to  them  for  or  necessary  supplies,  was  equally  impossi- 
a  bed-rocm.  j  ble.  Accordingly,  they  resolved  to  descend  ; 

On  the  morning  of  September  12th  (•24th)  ;  but  the  task  was  less  easy  than  they  had 
Mr.  Parrot  and  three  companions  left  the  j  thought : — 
hermitage  of  St.  James  to  ascend  the  moun- ' 
tain,  with  the  view  rather  of  reconnoitring 
than  with  any  serious  hope  of  reaching  the 
summit.  Passing  through  a  deep  ravine, 
and  ascending  the  grassy  declivity  behind, 
they  began  to  tread  the  rugged,  often  rocky 
sides  of  the  mountain  ;  but  so  fatiguing  was 
their  progress,  owing  partly  to  the  exces¬ 
sive  heat  in  the  early  part  of  the  ascent, 
that  it  was  0  o’clock,  p.  m.,  before  they  had 
approached  even  near  the  lower,  or  occa-  gypvey  of  ice  and  enow,  ns  spread  from  beneath 
sional  border  of  snow  and  ice.  Here  it  was  !  our  feet  to  the  distance  of  two-thirds  of  a  mile 


I  “Satisfied  with  the  result,  and  with  having 
j  ascertained  that  the  mountain  was  by  no  means 
I  wholly  inaccessible  on  this  side,  and  having 
made  our  barometrical  observations,  we  turned 
about  and  immediately  fell  into  a  danger  which 
we  never  dreamt  of  in  ascending.  For,  while 
I  the  fooling  is  generally  Ics.ssure  in  de.scending 
i  a  mountain  than  in  ascending  it,  at  the  same 
'.time  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  restrain  one’s 
self  and  to  tread  with  the  requisite  caution, 
i  when  looking  from  above  upon  such  a  uniform 
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without  interruption,  and  on  which,  if  we  hap- 1 
peneci  to  ^jlip  and  fall,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  our  rapidly  shooting  downwards,  ex¬ 
cept  the  angular  fratrmenis  of  rock  which 
bounded  the  region  of  ice.  The  danger  here 
lies  more  in  wantofhahit  than  in  real  difficulty. 
The  activ'c  spirit  of  my  young  friend,  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  first  mountain  journey,  and  whose 
strength  anil  courage  were  able  to  cope  with 
harder  trials,  was  yet  unable  to  withstand  this: 
treading  incautiously,  he  fell ;  but  as  he  w’as 
about  twenty  paces  behind  me,  I  had  time  to 
strike  my  stall  before  me  in  the  ice  as  deep  as 
it  would  go,  to  plant  my  foot  firmly  on  my  ex¬ 
cellent  many-pointed  ice-shoe,  and,  while  my 
right  hand  grasped  the  staff,  to  catch  M.  Schie- 
mann  with  my  lefl,  as  he  was  sliding  by.  My 
position  was  good,  and  resisted  the  impetus  of 
Ids  fall ;  but  the  tie  of  the  ice-shoe,  although  so 
strong  that  it  appeared  to  be  of  a  piece  with 
the  sole,  gave  way  with  the  strain  ;  the  straps 
were  cut  through  as  if  with  a  knife,  and,  una¬ 
ble  to  support  the  double  weight  on  the  bare 
sole,  I  also  fell.  M.  Schiemann,  rolling  against 
two  stones,  came  to  a  stoppage  with  little  in¬ 
jury,  sooner  than  myself;  the  distance  over 
which  I  was  hurried  almost  unconsciously,  was 
little  short  of  a  ndle,  and  ended  in  the  debris  of 
lava,  not  far  from  the  border  of  the  glacier.” 

In  this  disaster  the  tube  of  the  barometer 
was  broken,  and  the  chronometer  was  open¬ 
ed  and  sprinkled  with  Mr.  Parrot’s  blood. 
But  though  bruised  and  sore,  he  was  not 
seriously  hurt.  Both  descended,  joined 
their  attendant  yager,  who  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  them,  passed  the  second  night  “  in 
the  region  of  grass,”  and  reached  the  her¬ 
mitage  of  St.  James  at  10  o’clock  the  third 
morning.  They  took  especial  care  not  to 
acquaint  the  Armenians  with  their  fall. 
With  that  people  it  is  an  article  of  faith, 
that  the  ark  yet  remains  on  the  summit; 
that  to  preserve  it  the  ascent  is  divinely  for¬ 
bidden  :  and  that  the  man  who  perseveres 
in  the  attempt  is  sure  to  meet  with  the  pen¬ 
alty  due  to  his  impious  rashness.  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  small  piece  of  the  said  holy 
vessel,  which  is  religiously  preserved  in  the 
monastery  of  Echmiadzin,  llow  came  it 
there?  Of  course  by  a  miracle.  Early  in 
the  fourth  century,  or  somewhere  about  that 
time),  a  monk  named  Jacob  (afterwards  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Nisibis)  was  determined  to  see 
whether  Noah’s  ark  was  there  or  not,  even 
if  the  ascent  should  take  him  a  w  hole  year. 
There  was  no  great  difficult}',  by  easy  stages, 
in  reaching  the  line  of  perpetual  coagula¬ 
tion  ;  but  much  above  that  lie  could  not 
permanently  ascend.  Though  he  sometimes 
attained  a  great  elevation,  he  always  found 
that  during  his  sleep  he  had  slided  dow’n- 
W’ards  to  the  borders  of  the  ice,  and  his  la- 
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bor  w’as  to  be  recommenced.  This  was 
discouraging  enough ;  but  he  per.severed, 
until  he  was  one  night  told  in  a  dream  that 
his  labor  w’ould  be  in  vain  ;  that  he  must 
therefore  desist;  but  that  as  his  motive  was 
good  (to  satisfy  unbelievers),  a  piece  of  the 
real  vessel  w'as  sent  him,  w  hich  w’ould  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  just  as  well.  Hence  the 
peculiar  sanctity  of  the  relic  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Echmiadzin. 

Though  this  first  attempt  had  been  so  dis¬ 
astrous,  and  had  been  near  proving  so  fatal, 
it  was  not  likely  to  deter  a  man  who  had 
come  all  the  way  fi-.-un  Dorpat  from  making 
another.  Having  recruited  himself  by  rest, 
and  repaired  his  barometer  to  his  satisfac¬ 
tion,  he  resolved  to  make  a  new'  and  public 
display  of  his  zeal.  He  had  a  cross  made 
some  ten  feet  liigh,  and  a  leaden  plate,  with 
an  inscription  to  indicate  the  altitude  which 
the  demons  of  the  mountain  might  permit 
him  to  reach.  To  render  the  enterprise 
more  likely  to  succeed,  the  cross  was  pray¬ 
ed  to,  anointed  with  oil,  and  blessed  by 
the  archimandrite  according  to  the  Arme¬ 
nian  ritual.  Beasts  of  burden  were  provi¬ 
ded,  to  ascend  as  far  as  they  could  w  ith  the 
necessary  instruments,  warm  clothing,  pro¬ 
visions,  &c.  On  the  morning  of  September 
I8th  (BOth)  the  party  set  forward,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Parrot,  Von  Bahagliel,  Schie¬ 
mann,  the  deacon  Abovian,  four  Armenian 
peasants  from  Arguri,  three  Russian  soldiers, 
and  a  driver  for  the  four  oxen — in  all  a  doz¬ 
en,  which  was  raised  to  the  baker’s  count 
by  the  accession  of  Stepan  Melik,  an  elder 
of  Arguri,  who  was  an  excellent  guide.  In 
conformity  with  this  man’s  advice,  the  as¬ 
cent  was  this  time  attempted  on  the  north¬ 
west  side  of  the  mountain,  w’here  the  way, 
though  longer,  is  generally  less  precipitous. 
Passing  over  the  grassy  region,  they  came 
to  the  sandy  and  the  volcanic,  next  the 
rocky,  and  then  very  unexpectedly,  a  plain  ; 
where,  after  five  hours’  labor,  they  were 
glad  to  rest.  From  this  plain,  which  is 
nearly  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  declivity  is  steep,  and  gener- 
ally  rugged  until  the  rocky  stage  is  passed, 
and  the  icy  region  commences.  At  ti  i*.  m. 
they  had  reached  an  elevation  of  above  P},- 
()()()  feet,  and  w'ere  not  far  from  the  border 
of  that  region.  With  great  difficulty,  and 
by  constantly  following  an  oblique  direction, 
the  oxen  had  been  brought  up  to  this  point; 
but  to  drive  them  higher  was  hopeless,  and 
they  W’ere  turned  loose.  Here  the  night 
was  passed.  At  half-past  7  the  following 
morning,  the  bipeds  resumed  the  journey. 
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the  thermometer  standiiif;  four  decrees  be-' 
low  the  freezing  point,  and  in  two  hours, 
after  great  toil,  they  reached  the  snowy  | 
limits,  11,1140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ^ 
sea  : —  ^ 

“  For  an  instant  we  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  ; 
pyramid  of  snow  which  before  our  eyes  was ' 
projected  with  wondrous  grandeur  on  the  clear 
blue  sky  :  we  chose  out  such  matters  as  could 
he  dispensed  with,  and  left  them  behind  a  rock :  j 
then  serious  and  in  silence,  and  not  without  a  , 
devout  shuddering,  we  set  foot  upon  that  re¬ 
gion  which  certainly  since  Noah’s  time  no  hu¬ 
man  being  had  ever  trodden.  At  first  the  pro¬ 
gress  was  easy,  because  the  acclivity  was  not 
very  steep,  and  besides  it  was  covered  with  a 
layer  of  IVesh  snow  on  which  it  was  easy  to 
walk ;  the  few  cracks  in  the  ice,  also,  which  oc¬ 
curred,  were  of  no  great  breadth,  and  could  be 
easily  stepped  over.  But  this  joy  did  not  last 
long ;  for,  after  we  had  advanced  about  200 
paces  the  steepness  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
that  we  were  no  longer  able  to  tread  securely  j 
on  the  enow,  hut  in  order  to  save  ourselves  i 
from  sliding  down  on  the  ice  beneath  it,  we  i 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  that  measure, ' 
for  the  employment  of  which  I  had  taken  care  1 
to  equip  myself  and  my  companions,  namely,  | 
the  cutting  of  steps.  Although  that  which  is  i 
called  ice  on  such  mountains,  is  in  reality  snow  ! 
converted  into  a  glacier,  that  is  to  say,  per- ! 
meated  with  water  and  again  frozen,  in  which 
state  it  is  far  from  possessing  the  solidity  of 
true  ice,  yet  like  this  it  does  not  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  the  loot,  and  requires,  where  the 
slope  is  very  rapid,  the  cutting  of  steps.  For 
this  purpose  some  of  us  had  brought  little  axes, 
some  hill-hooks,  while  others  again,  made  use 
of  the  ice-staff.  The  general  rule  in  the  ascent 
was,  that  the  leader  should  only  cut  the  ice, 
just  enough  to  allow  himself  to  mount,  and  that 
each  as  he  followed  should  enlarge  the  step  ; 
and  thus  while  the  labor  of  the  foremost  was 


from  its  black  painted  color  contrasting 
with  the  snows  around  it,  must,  the  author 
thought,  be  visible  from  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  He  was  greatly  pained,  he  tells  ys, 
at  the  necessity  for  such  a  descent;  but 
there  was  no  remedy  ;  and  he  was  consoled 
by  the  latent  hope  that  he  should  still  ac¬ 
complish  his  object.  The  party  now  began 
the  descent ;  at  dusk  they  reached  the  plain 
where  the  oxen  had  been  left,  and  where 
they  passed  the  night ;  and  at  ten  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  they  re-entered  the  walls 
of  the  hermitage. 

Hitherto,  we  have  followed  our  author 
without  distrust.  His  narrative  everywhere 
bears  the  impress  of  probability  and  of  truth, 
and  has  been  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
his  companions.  But  in  the  reality  of  what 
!  follows,  there  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  be 
less  confidence — we  mean  as  to  the  al¬ 
leged  fact  of  his  having  actually  reached  the 
summit  of  Great  Ararat.  Let  us  first  hear 
his  own  statement,  before  we  pass  any  stric¬ 
tures  upon  it. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards,  so  little  pros¬ 
pect  was  there  of  attaining  the  great  object 
of  the  expedition,  that  two  of  the  gentlemen 
from  Dorpat  set  forth  on  a  botanizing  visit 
I  into  the  neighboring  country.  While  they 
I  were  absent,  late  as  the  season  was,  the  sky 
1  cleared  up,  the  wind  fell,  and  the  air  became 
j  pure ;  and  Mr.  Parrot  proceeded  a  third 
time  to  prepare  for  the  ascent.  Being  fur¬ 
nished  with  three  oxen  and  four  peasants  by 
Stepan  of  Arguri,  he  left  the  hermitage  Oc¬ 
tober  8,  accompanied,  also,  by  the  deacon 
Abovian,  two  soldiers,  one  gentleman  from 
j  Dorpat,  and  another  peasant  who  volunteer- 
I  ed  his  services.  Past  experience  had  taught 


lightened,  a  good  path  was  prepared  Ibr  the  him  the  advantage  of  spending  the  night  as 
descent,  wherein  much  firmer  footing  is  re-  near  as  possible  to  the  line  of  perpetual  ice. 
quired  than  in  ascending.”  Having  reached  the  rocky  region,  he  sent 

back  both  the  horses  which  he  and  the  dea- 
In  this  painful  progress,  the  carrying  of  con  rode,  and  with  them  returned  the  Dor- 


the  cross  was  no  little  hindrance.  And  pat  gentleman  (Helm),  who  we  are  given  to 
there  were  other  obstacles.  Craggy  pro-  understand  by  implication,  had  no  relish  for 
jections  of  ice  had  to  be  turned,  and  deep  the  fatiguing  exercise  that  lay  before  them, 
chasms  passed  over;  and  in  surmounting  When  the  oxen,  also,  could  ascend  no  high- 
these  impediments  so  much  time  was  lost,  er,  they  were  left  as  before — each  man  car- 
that  there  remained  not  enough  of  daylight  rying  with  him  what  seemed  indispensable, 
for  their  purposes  when  they  had  reached  a  At  half-past  5  they  had  approached  very 
small  snowy  plain  considerably  under  the  near  to  “the  lower  border  of  snow,”  at  an 
summit.  Besides,  a  humid  wind  arose  and 
was  supposed  to  indicate  a  snow-storm. 

Here,  then,  at  an  elevation  of  above  16,000 
feet — the  highest  that  had  ever  been  attain¬ 
ed  by  any  traveller — they  agreed  to  erect 
the  cross  and  to  descend.  It  was  placed  in 
a  position  looking  towards  Erivan  ;  and 


elevation  of  nearly  14,000  feet ;  and  there, 
as  large  masses  of  rock  lay  scattered  about, 
they  passed  the  night,  llaving  kindled  a 
fire,  though  the  cold  was  not  near  so  great  as 
on  the  former  occasion — (only  40^  of  Fah.) 
they  passed  it  in  comfort,  and  even  cheerful¬ 
ness.  This  efifect  was  partly  produced  by 
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the  onion  soup  wliicli  the  professor  strongly 
recommends  to  every  mountain  traveller. 
The  warmth,  the  clear  sky,  the  good  hu¬ 
mor  of  every  one  seemed  like  a  prognostic 
of  the  following  day’s  triumph  ; 

“  At  the  first  dawn  we  roused  ourselves  up, 
and  at  about  half-past  six  jiroceeded  on  our 
march.  The  last  tracts  of  rocky  fragments  were 
c.ossed  in  about  half  an  hour,  ami  we  once 
more  trod  on  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  near¬ 
ly  in  the  same  place  as  before,  having  first 
lightened  ourselves  by  depositing  near  some 
heaps  of  stones  such  articles  as  we  could  dis¬ 
pense  with.  But  the  snowy  region  had  under- , 
gone  a  great,  and  for  us  by  no  means  I'avora- 
ble  change.  The  newly  fallen  snow  which 
had  been  of  some  use  to  us  in  our  former  at¬ 
tempt,  had  since  melted,  from  the  increased 
heal  of  the  weather,  and  was  now  changed  in¬ 
to  glacier  ice,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  mod¬ 
erate  steepness  of  the  acclivity,  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  cut  steps  from  below.  This  made 
our  progress  a  laborious  alfair.  and  demanded 
the  full  exertion  of  our  strength  from  the  first 
starting.  ^V’c  were  obligeil  to  leave  one  of  the 
peasants  behind  at  the  place  where  we  spent 
the  night,  as  he  complained  of  illness ;  two  oth¬ 
ers  tired  in  ascending  the  glacier,  stopped  at 
first  only  to  rest,  but  afterwards  went  back  to 
the  same  station.  The  rest  of  us,  without  al¬ 
lowing  ourselves  to  be  detained  an  instant  by 
these  accidents,  pushed  on  unremittingly  to  our 
object,  rather  excited  than  discouraged  by  the 
dilliculties  in  our  way.  We  soon  after  came 
again  to  the  great  crack  which  marks  the  up¬ 
per  edge  of  the  icy  slojie  just  ascended,  and 
about  ten  o’clock  we  found  ourselves  exactly 
in  the  place  where  we  had  arrived  on  the  for¬ 
mer  occasion  at  noon,  that  is  to  say  on  the  great 
jilain  of  snow,  which  forms  the  lirst  step  down¬ 
ward  from  the  icy  head  of  Ararat.  W'e  saw 
from  a  distance  ol  about  half  a  mile  the  cross , 
erected  on  the  19th  September,  hut  it  looked  so 
uncommonly  small,  perhaps  owing  to  its  black 
color,  that  1  could  not  help  doubting  whether 
1  should  be  able  to  make  it  out,  and  to  recog¬ 
nize  it  with  an  ordinary  telescope  from  the 
plain  of  the  Araxes.  In  the  direction  of  the 
summit  we  had  before  us  an  acclivity  shorter 
but  steeper  than  that  just  passed  over ;  and  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  furthest  pinnacle  there  seem¬ 
ed  to  intervene  only  a  gentle  swelling  of  the 
ground.  After  a  short  rest,  we  ascended  with 
the  aid  of  hewn  steps  the  next  slope  (the  steep¬ 
est  of  all),  and  then  another  elevation ;  but 
now,  instead  of  seeing  immediately  in  front  of 
us  the  grand  object  of  all  our  exertions,  a  whole 
row  of  hills  had  developed  itself  to  our  eyes, 
and  completely  intercepteiUthe  view  of  the 
summit.  At  this  our  spirits,  which  had  never 
lluctuated  so  long  as  we  supposed  that  we  had 
a  view  of  all  the  ditficulties  to  be  surmounted 
sank  not  a  little,  and  our  strength,  exhausted  by 
the  hard  work  of  cutting  steps  in  the  ice,  seem¬ 
ed  hardly  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  the 
now  invisible  goal.  Yet,  on  calculating  what 


was  already  done  and  what  remained  to  be 
done,  on  considering  the  proximity  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  row  of  heights,  and  casting  a  glance 
at  my  hearty  followers,  care  tied,  and,  ‘  boldly 
onwards  !  ’  resouiiiled  in  my  bosom.  4Ve  pass¬ 
ed  without  slopping  over  a  couple  of  lulls; 
there  we  felt  the  mountain  wind;  1  pre.^sed  for¬ 
ward  round  a  projecting  mound  of  snow,  and 
behold!  before  my  eyes,  now  intoxicated  wtih 
joy,  lay  the  extreme  cone,  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  Ararat.  Still,  a  last  etfort  was  requireil  of 
us  to  ascend  a  tract  of  ice  by  means  of  steps, 
and  that  accompli.<hed,  about  a  quarter  past 
three  on  the  27th  September  (9th  Oct.),  1829, 

WE  STOOD  ON  THE  TOP  OF  AhaUAT. 

Here,  if  the  truth  be  told,  was  triumph 
indeed,  and  well-earned  ;  and,  for  a  time, 
all  other  feelings  might  well  be  ab.sorbcd 
in  it.  When  the  travellers  had  rested 
themselves  a  little,  and  had  leisure  to  look 
about  them,  they  found  the  summit,  in 
shape  nearly  cruciform,  about  two  hundred 
paces  in  circuit,  and  sloping  preeijiitately 
on  every  side,  particularly  towards  the 
south-east  and  north-east.  There  was  no 
rock,  no  stone,  nothing  but  eternal  ice. 

Should  any  one  now  inquire  respecting 
the  possibility  of  remains  of  the  Ark  still  exist¬ 
ing  on  Ararat,  it  may  be  replied  that  there  is 
nothing  in  that  possibility  incompatible  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  if  it  only  be  assumed  that 
immediately  alter  the  Hood  the  summit  of  that 
mountain  began  to  be  covered  with  perpetual 
ice  and  snow,  an  as.^umption  wliich  cannot  be 
reasonably  objected  to.  And  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  on  great  mountains  accumulated 
coverings  of  ice  and  snow  exceeding  100  feet 
in  thickness  are  by  no  means  unusual,  it  is 
obvious  that  on  the  top  of  Ararat  there  may  be 
easily  a  sulFicient  depth  of  ice  to  cover  the 
Ark,  which  was  only  thirty  ells  high.” 

The  view,  we  are  further  told,  was  not 
so  extensive  as  it  might  have  been,  owing 
to  a  vapory  cloud  which  covered  the  valley 
of  the  Araxes.  Through  it,  like  dark 
spots  no  bigger  than  the  human  head,  ap¬ 
peared  Erivan  and  Sardarabad.  South¬ 
wards,  the  hills  beyond  Bayazed  were  more 
distinctly  visible.  To  the  north-west  the 
serrated  head  of  Aleghes  rose  in  majesty, 
its  hollows  being  fdled  with  snow.  On  the 
summit,  proceeds  the  author,  the  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  stood  at  nearly  seven 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  By  the 
barometer  the  height  above  the  hermitage 
of  St.  James  was  estimated  at  l(),87()  feet, 
or  17,21(1  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  elevation  is  only  200  feet  ditferent 
from  the  trigonometrical  measurement  of 
Mr.  Fedorov,  taken  from  the  plain  of 
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Araxes,  in  the  first  half  of  October.  Ilav-! 
iiig  reinained  OH  the  summit  about  tliree  , 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  erected  a  cross,  i 
tlie  adventurous  party  (six  in  number)  be- 1 
gaii  the  toilsome  and  dangerous  descent,  j 
and  the  sun  had  sunk  below  the  horizon  , 
before  they  reached  the  spot  where  they  had 
bivouacked  the  preceding  night.  There 
they  spent  the  next,  with  another  cheerful 
fire,  and  still  more  cheerful  hearts,  and 
about  noon  the  following  day  entered  the ' 
walls  of  St.  Janies.  i 

Such  is  Mr.  Parrot’s  narrative  in  a  con-' 
denscd  form.  Of  its  truth  we  entertained  j 
HO  doubt  during  the  composition  of  the  first 
notice  ;  but  as,  with  pen  in  hand,  we  fol¬ 
lowed  him  step  by  step,  in  his  third  ascent, 
and  took  into  consideration  other  circum¬ 
stances  to  which  little  or  no  allusion  has 
yet  been  made,  the  suspicion  arose  that 
much  of  what  we  were  reading  was  pure 
invention,  and  every  new  examination  has 
given  force  to  the  impression.  Though  the 
task  is  in  no  respect  agreeable,  we  are 
bound  to  state  the  reasons  of  our  scepti¬ 
cism  ;  and  our  readers  may  approve  or  re¬ 
ject  them  at  their  own  pleasure. 

From  the  pointed  and  rugged  forms  of 
the  icy  peak  of  Great  Ararat,  preceding 
travellers  had  declared  the  ascent  to  be  im¬ 
possible.  When,  therefore,  news  of  the 
actual  ascent  was  spread  through  central 
Europe,  one  scientific  and  literary  writer  at 
the  least  had  the  boldness  to  deny  it. 
Alarmed  for  his  reputation,  Mr.  Parrot  ob¬ 
tained,  through  the  medium  of  the  Russian 
government,  afliduvits  from  four  out  of  the 
five  persons  who,  according  to  his  relation, 
had  ascended  and  descended  with  him. 
As  these  aliidavits  were  taken  within  two 
years  after  the  alleged  event,  there  was  not 
enough  of  intervening  time  to  impair  the 
memory  in  regard  to  any  of  the  circum¬ 
stances.  These  five  persons  were  the 
deacon  Abovian,  Alexei  Sdrovenko,  and 
Matvei  Chalpanof,  soldiers  of  the  forty- 
first  Yager  regiment  serving  in  Armen- 
ia,  Murat  Pogossian,  and  Ovannes  Ai- 
vassian,  Armenian  inhabitants  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Arguri.  From  their  testimony, — 
the  very  testimony  adduced  for  the  ascent 
to  the  summit — we  expect  to  show  that  it 
did  not  take  effect.  We  do  not  say  that 
it  could  not — for  we  dismiss  altogether  the 
alleged  physical  impossibility. 

Of  these  witnesses,  the  tw'o  soldiers 
were  examined  on  oath  Nov.  *2,  1831,  by  the 
high  priest,  Vassili  Romanof,  in  presence 
of  five  officers  of  the  regiment,  assembled 


[Oct. 

(apparently)  at  Titlis  or  Erivan.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  the  questions  put  by  him,  both 
swore  unhesitatingly  that  in  September, 
1829,  they  had  accompanied  Mr.  I’arrot  to 
the  very  summit  of  Ararat;  that  they  had 
fi.xed  a  wooden  cross  on  the  summit  firmly 
in  the  ice  ;  and  that  the  ascent  and  descent 
had  occupied  three  days.  When  asked 
what  reward  they  had  received  from  the 
professor,  they  replied,  a  ducat  in  the  her¬ 
mitage  of  St.  James;  but  that  on  their  re¬ 
turn  to  Erivan  they  had  each  received  ten 
silver  rubles  from  their  commanding  officer. 

This  positive  evidence  would  of  course 
settle  the  dispute,  were  it  not  counterbal¬ 
anced  by  that  of  the  two  Armenians  of 
Arguri.  They,  too,  were  examined  on 
oath  October  loth,  1831,  by  the  Armenian 
priest  Ter  Sakar,  in  presence  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  superintendent  of  police  of  Erivan. 
Both  deposed  to  the  other  circumstances 
as  related  by  the  Professor  ;  but  both  de¬ 
nied  that  they  had  ever  reached  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  “  We  were  not  on  the 
summit,  and  could  not  get  there,  because 
further  on  there  is  no  snow  lying,  but  only 
ice ;  and  besides  the  steepness  of  the  slope 
allows  no  farther  progress.”  For  their  re¬ 
ward  they  had  each  a  silver  ruble. 

At  the  same  time,  or  rather  three  days 
before,  (Oct.  12th,  1831)  Stepan  Melik 
(called  in  the  depositions  Melik  Stepan 
Aga),  the  chief  of  Arguri,  w’as  examined 
on  oath  by  another  priest,  in  presence  of 
the  same  superintendent  of  police,  Erivan. 
As  he  did  not  accompany  the  Professor  in 
the  third  ascent,  his  evidence  is  only  hear¬ 
say  ;  but  still  it  is  worth  something.  Mu¬ 
rat  Pogossian  and  Ovannes  Aivassian  had 
always  said  that  on  this  (third)  occasion 
they  had  not  ascended  higher  than  on  the 
second,  and  that  the  second  cross,  though 
fixed  ill  a  different  place,  was  not  higher 
up  the  mountain.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  transcribe  the  opinion  of  this  shrewd 
local  chief  as  to  the  possibility  of  reaching 
the  top  of  the  mountain  : — 

“  As  to  the  ascending  the  highest  summit  of 
Ararat,  that  is  quite  impossible,  partly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  terrible  cold,  which  makes  it  dif¬ 
ficult  even  to  draw  one’s  breath,  even  where 
ihe  cross  w’as  erected,  but  chiefly  because 
the  mountains,  rising  beyond  the  place  of  the 
cross,  fill  one  with  terror  at  the  first  view'  of 
their  steepness,  and  no  longer  covered  with 
snow  but  all  of  ice,  they  rise  like  great  w  alls ; 
and  even,  in  order  to  succeed  in  reaching  the 
place  where  the  cross  is  erected,  it  is  necessa¬ 
ry  that  the  ice  on  the  mountain  should  be 
covered  w'ilh  snow.  With  respect  to  the  length 
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of  time  which  would  he  required  to  reach  the 
summit  (supposing  this  to  he  possible),  it  is 
the  more  dilHcuIt  to  estimate  it,  inasmuch  as 
no  one  ever  reached  before  even  the  point 
Avlierc  the  cross  is  erected ;  anti  in  climbing 
the  mountain  to  the  place  here  indicated.  1 
and  the  villagers  were  often  obliged  to  haul 
up  M.  Parrot  and  Jiis  companions  with  ropes.” 

Mr.  Parrot,  of  course,  denies  this  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  ropes;  but  he  cannot  be  a 
witness  in  his  own  cause. 

At  the  first  glance,  the  evidence  appears  to 
be  so  completely  balanced, — two /hr  and  two 
against — that  the  question  would  be  left 
merely  doubtful.  But  there  are  other  con¬ 
siderations  capable,  we  think,  of  turning 
the  balance  in  favor  of  the  Armenian  wit¬ 
nesses.  1.  If  they  had  really  ascended  to 
the  summit,  they  would  surely  not  have  con¬ 
cealed  a  feat  so  flattering  to  their  vanity,  and 
least  of  all  from  their  village  chief,  Avith 
whom  they  were  in  daily  intercourse.  2. 
They  must  have  known  that  their  testimo¬ 
ny  to  .Mr.  Parrot’s  success  could  not  fail  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  Russian  authorities, 
and  they  were  consequently  disposed  to 
confirm  his  statements  as  far  as  they  could. 
3.  The  same  consideration,  viz.,  the  wish 
of  gratifying  their  superiors,  might  have 
led  the  two  Russian  soldiers  to  stretch 
their  consciences  for  that  purpose,  no  less 
than  for  the  honor  claimed  by  their  coun¬ 
try  of  having  first  succeeded  in  so  hazard¬ 
ous  and  dilficult  an  enterprise.  4.  Why 
did  each  of  them  receive  ten  silver  rubles 
on  their  return  to  Erivan,  when  their  piiy 
as  soldiers  must  have  been  accumulating 
all  the  time  of  their  absence?  The  local 
authorities  of  Russia  are  not  wont  to  be 
thus  liberal  towar<ls  the  lowest  of  their  sub¬ 
ordinates.  5.  Chalpanof,  who  is  made  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  replies  given  in  the  ex¬ 
amination,  had  actually  ascended  with  the 
professor  and  others  to  the  top  of  Little 
Ararat,  a  few  days  after  the  alleged  ascent 
to  the  summit  of  the  Great  Ararat.  Did 
he  observe  the  letter  and  disregard  the 
spirit  oi  his  oath?  (i.  The  documents  to 
which  we  refer  come  to  us  through  Rus¬ 
sian  hands,  and  are  translated  by  jMr. 
Parrot  himself. 

If  a  consideration  of  these  circumstances 
should  incline  the  balancji;  in  favor  of  the 
native  Armenians’  evidence,  two  others, 
may  be  adduced  of  at  least  equal  weight  in 
support  of  the  same  view.  1.  None  of  the 
Europeans — not  even  the  fcld-yager,  who 
had  left  Dorpat  with  the  Professor — were 
present  at  this  third  ascent.  Von  Behag- 


hel  and  Schiemann  were  gone  on  “  an  in¬ 
teresting  excursion  to  the  salt  mines  of 
Kulpe,  up  the  A  raxes,  sixty  miles  from 
Ararat.”  Fedorov,  we  suppose,  Avas  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  plains  below  on  his  trigonome¬ 
trical  labors,  though  we  are  informed  that 

•  *  O 

he  carried  them  on  “during  the  first  half 
of  October  at  least,  if  he  were  not  there, 
Ave  knoAv  not  Avhere  he  Avas.  llehn,  as  Ave 
have  already  observed,  left  the  party  very 
early  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  ascent, — 
Avhy,  is  best  knoAvn  to  the  parties  concern¬ 
ed.  As  to  the  feld-}ager,  Ave  are  not  told 
Avhere  he  Avas.  That  all  these  should  be 
absent  seems  passing  strange  : — nobody  re¬ 
tained  but  ignorant  Armenians  and  Rus¬ 
sian  soldiers,  Avho  Avere  not  likely  to  hear  a 
syllable,  during  the  rest  of  their  lives,  of 
literary  disputes  in  Europe.  2.  But  no! 
all  the  Arnjcnians  present  Avere  not  igno¬ 
rant.  Was  not  the  deacon  Abovian  there? 
Then  Avhy  Avas  not  his  testimony  also 
brought  forAvard  ?  Why  is  not  a  Avord 
said  about  him  or  it?  llis  abode,  the  mo¬ 
nastery  of  Echmiadzin,  Avas  nearer  to  either 
Tiflis  or  Erivan  than  the  village  of  Arguri, 
and  much  more  accessible.  Was  be  ap¬ 
plied  to,  and  his  testimony  suppres.sed  ?  Or 
was  he  not  applied  to  ?  In  either  case, 
the  e.xclusion  of  so  imj)ortant  a  Avitness 
Avould  (at  least,  in  our  opinion)  alone  be 
fatal  to  Mr.  Parrot’s  pretension.  We  may, 
indeed,  be  told  that  “  dark  superstition” 
Avould  prevent  the  community  of  Echmiad¬ 
zin  from  alloAving  the  young  deacon  to  be 
examined, — just  as  it  did  prevent  (so  the 
Professor  insinuates)  the  villagers  of  Ar¬ 
guri  from  telling  the  truth.  The  supersti¬ 
tion  is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  a  thouerht. 
If  even  this  superstition  existed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  occasion  deliberate  perjury,  it 
Avould  not,  we  may  safely  conclude,  have 
been  able  to  Avithstand  Russian  influence. 
Had  the  truth  been  presumed  favorable  to 
the  claim  of  the  Dorpat  professor,  it  would 
have  been  forced  from  the  young  deacon, 
though  the  Avhole  monastery,  and  the  aaIioIc 
Armenian  church,  had  encouraged  him  to 
conceal  or  pervert  it. 

From  these  united  considerations,  we 
are  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
Dr.  Parrot  did  not  ascend  the  summit  of 
Great  Ararat.  M  e  care  not  for  the  eulo- 
gium  passed  upon  him  by  Von  Humboldt, 
Avho  liad  probably  no  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  Avith  him.  Even  if  it  did  not  exclu¬ 
sively  relate  (as  it  most  certainly  does)  to 
the  Professor’s  candor  in  oAvning  himself 
I  wrong  ill  his  former  barometrical  levellings 
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(executed  in  1811)  helweeii  tlie  Euxine 
and  the  Caspian  (tlierc  is  little  candor  in 
acknowled'jin;;  wliat,  as  he  well  foresaw, 
scientilic  exjierinients  would  soon  deter¬ 
mine  to  l)e  erroneous,  and  erroneous  in  fact 
they  have  been  determined),  what  would 
it  weigh  against  positive  facts,  and  j)re- 
sumptions  so  strong  as  almost  to  deserve  the 
name  of  facts  ?  ()n  this  subject  we  shall 

not  add  another  word. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  celebrated  moun¬ 
tain  without  adverting  for  a  moment  to  the 
eartlupiake  which,  in  1849,  so  much  alTect- 
ed  it,  and  so  dreadfully  scourged  the  neigh¬ 
boring  country.  It  broke  out  on  the  ^Oth 
of  June,  about  a  quarter  before  seven  in 
the  evening,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  mountain  lasted  only  two  or  three 
minutes  ;  farther  off  it  was  felt  until  seven, 
with  more  or  less  violence.  At  the  very 
commencement  the  hermitage  of  St.  James 
and  the  village  of  Arguri,  with  its  thousand 
inhabitants,  were  buried  forever  beneath 
the  river  of  lava,  mud,  rocks,  snow,  and 
ice  ])recipitated  from  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain,  from  the  higher  declivity,  or 
from  the  chasm  which  lay  high  up  the 
slope.  The  banks  of  the  Araxes  gaped 
with  hideous  cracks,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
wide,  ])arallel  with  the  river,  and  threw 
out  water  and  sand.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Sharur,  three  thousand  houses  were  cast 
down  ;  in  Erivan  and  the  neighboring  vil¬ 
lages  above  six  thousand  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  thousands  more  in  different  di¬ 
rections,  though  the  loss  of  life  was  fortu¬ 
nately  insignificant.  On  the  summit  itself 
immense  ([uantities  of  snow  and  ice  were 
gradually  loosened,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  at  nine  o’clock,  it  moved  down¬ 
wards,  carrying  rocks,  precipices,  mud, 
&.C.,  along  in  one  vast  stream,  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  feet  deep,  and  miles  in  width, 
and  exhausted  itself  in  the  valley  of  the 
Araxes.  The  most  striking  result  of  this 
volcanic  action  is,  that  the  icy  summit  of 
Great  Ararat  is  sunk  considerably,  though 
it  has  not  fallen  in,  as  was  reported  at  the 
time.  Whether  this  revolution  has  render¬ 
ed  the  ascent  easier,  must  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  future  travellers. 


DR.  WOLFF’S  MISSION  TO  COKIIAUA. 

From  the  Spectator. 

Xnrrntivc  of  n  .IZ/Vs/en  io  Jlnlxhnra,  in  the 
1 843- 1 845,  to  asnrtain  the  Fate 
tf  Colonel  ^todilart  and  Captain  Conoid 
Ilf.  J>y  the  Jltv.  Joseph  Woljf\  I).  J), 
J.L.  J).  In  two  vtdumcs.  Parker. 

If  the  essence  of  a  book  of  travels  is  vi- 
vacious  description  and  a  sound  judgment 
— a  picture  of  that  which  is  visible  to  the 
sense,  with  the  conclusions  deduced  from 
its  observations  by  an  intelligent  mind — 
then  is  much  of  Dr.  Wolffs  Jlission  to 
Bokhara  not  to  be  called  travels.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  memoirs. 
The  reverend  missionary  records  the  differ¬ 
ent  friends  he  met  or  made,  and  the  various 
compliments  that  were  paid  him  by  public 
functionaries,  moved  thereunto  perhaps  by 
the  letters  out  of  which  Captain  Chairman 
Grover  had  badgered  the  Foreign  Ollice,  or 
by  private  individuals  from  good-natured 
politeness ;  together  with  the  epistles  he 
wrote  and  received  in  the  course  of  his 
journey,  and  translations  of  the  Oriental 
documents  having  a  reference  to  his  mis¬ 
sion.  With  such  matters  are  mingled  re¬ 
miniscences  of  his  former  life  or  travels,  di¬ 
gressions  as  to  the  state  of  Christianity, 
Mahometanism,  Paganism,  and  the  Jew.s, 
with  the  memorandums  of  his  own  perform¬ 
ance  of  divine  service.  And  very  often 
when  he  does  record  his  own  movements, 
they  are  little  more  than  bald  jottings. 

Nor  was  all  of  the  5,G50  miles  which  Dr. 
Wolff  passed  over  of  a  very  remarkable 
character.  Such  is  the  progress  of  steam, 
that  the  journey  from  Southampton  to  Tre- 
bisond  on  the  Black  Sea,  though  3,809 
miles,  is  less  inconvenient  than  a  crowded 
steam-trip  to  Margate,  baling  the  sea-sick¬ 
ness.  The  1 ,399  miles  from  Trebisond  to 
Meshed-  in  Khorassan,  where  the  power  of 
Persia  ceases,  was  without  danger;  but  it 
is  always  fatiguing,  from  the  absence  of 
roads  and  accommodations,  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  riding  “  tatar.”  The  hardships  were 
increased  in  Dr.  Wolffs  case,  because  he 
passed  the  bleak  mountains  of  Armenia  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  when  men  were  per¬ 
ishing  in  tlie  snow  ;  and  he  could  not  ride. 
He  wished  to  walk,  but  his  friends  protest¬ 
ed  against  it;  and  he  had  a  man  to  lead 
his  horse  over  the  mountains.  As  we  hear 
nothing  of  his  troubles  from  this  source  on 
his  return,  we  infer  that  the  rough-riding 
Asiatics  have  turned  him  out  an  eques¬ 
trian. 
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From  Meshed  to  Boklinra  difficulties  and 
dantrers  hesaii  There  was  the  Toorkman 
desert,  and  the  rovinj;  Toorkmans — less 
trouhlesonie  now  than  they  were  some 
years  since,  when  poor  Conolly  was  robbed 
and  rnal-treated  by  them,  but  still  thieves 
and  man-stealers.  It  happened,  nnlnckily, 
that  the  chieftain  to  whom  Dr.  Woltf  was 
given  in  charge  by  the  Persian  ruler  at  Me¬ 
shed,  was  a  greater  rogue  than  the  tribes 
from  which  he  was  engaged  to  defend  the 
worthy  missionary.  However,  Persia  on 
one  side,  and  Bokhara  on  the  other,  kept 
Dil  Assa  Khan  from  doing  much  more  “  than 
trying  it  on”  upon  the  Doctor’s  purse,  and 
inellectually  endeavoring  to  play  the  trai¬ 
tor,  or  rather  ambassador  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  at  Bokhara, 

In  this  Mahometan  Oxford  the  risk  of 
Dr.  WolfV  was,  no  doubt,  very  great,  from 
the  uncertainty  of  barbarian  passion  and 
Plastern  caprice,  which  might  be  tempted 
in  a  moment  to  perpetrate  a  crime  that  it 
had  made  up  its  mind  to  avoid.  But,  with¬ 
out  wishing  in  the  slightest  degree  to  under¬ 
rate  the  courage  or  philanthropy  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  missionary,  and  believing  that  he 
was  fullv  impressed  with  an  idea  ot  impend¬ 
ing  death,  we  suspect  his  real  danger  was 
inconsiderable,  save  from  momentary  rage. 
Tlie  Ameer  seems  to  have  a  superstitious 
and  mysterious  dread  impending  over  him 
on  account  of  the  deaths  of  Stoddart  and 
Conolly.  He  has,  for  the  first  time,  failed 
in  expeditions  against  his  neighbors,  which 
lie  sets  down  as  a  judgment ;  he  seems  to 
liave  an  idea  that  he  has  a  blood-feud  with 
Great  Britain  on  his  liands,  without  exactly 
knowing  its  nature  or  extent,  or  from  what 
quarter  the  avenger  is  likely  to  come  :  and 
in  this  point  of  view  the  total  silence  of  the 
British  government,  whilst  missives  poured 
in  from  the  Sultan,  the  Shah,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Ambassador,  might  have  had  its  effect. 
The  confidence  and  free  speech  of  Dr. 
AVolir  at  first  sight  looks  as  if  likely  to  pro¬ 
voke  ;  but 

“  Our  indiscrolion  sometimes  serves  usnell, 
When  our  deep  plots  do  pall  ” 

The  Doctor’s  insignia  and  full  canonicals, 
his  entering  in  procession,  and  his  subse- 
(juent  denunciationof  the  ^hiefof  Artillery, 
in  reality  Prime  Minister,  might  have  their 
effect  among  Asiatics  “  perplexed  in  the 
extreme.”  He  thus  approached  and  enter¬ 
ed  Bokhara. 

“  I  was  dressed  in  full  canonicals  the  entire 
distance  from  Mowr  to  Bokhara ;  being  deler- 
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mined  never  to  lose  sitrht  of  my  position  as 
mullah,  [priest.]  on  which  alone  my  safety  de¬ 
pended,  1  soon  perceived.  I  also  kept  the  Bi- 
!  fde  open  in  my  hand  :  I  felt  my  power  was  in 
I  the  Book,  and  that  its  might  wouhl  sustain 
me.  The  uncommon  character  of  these  pro- 
i  ceedings  attracted  crowds  from  Shahr  Islam 
'  to  Bokhara ;  all  which  w’as  favorable  to  me ; 
j  since  if  1  was  doomed  to  death,  it  would  be 
I  widely  known,  and  the  consequences  might  he 
i  even  serious  to  the  Ameer  himself,  of  interfer- 
I  ing  with  a  sacred  character,  armed  with  the 
Book  of  Mousa,  [Mo.ses,]  and  David,  and  Je¬ 
sus,  protected  by  the  wortl  of  the  Khaleefa  of 
Mowr,  supported  by  the  Sultan,  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  the  Asall- 
ood-Dowla,  both  by  word  and  letters,  and  the 
'  popular  principle  among  the  Mussulmans,  as 
I  testified  on  my  route  in  shouts  of  ‘  Selaam 
I  Aleikoom.’  ‘Peace  he  with  you.’  ”  ♦  * 

'  “My  villain  escort.  Dil  Assa  Khan,  then  came 
up  to  me  and  said, ‘You  ought  toenter  Bokhara 
dressed  as  a  poor  man.’  I  replied,  ‘  Villain,  liar, 
and  man-seller,  (for  strong  terms  alone  are  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  E.ast.)  leave  me.  The  Asalfood- 
Dowla  will  surely  put  you  to  death  when  we 
'  reach  Meshed.’  Dil  Assa  Klian  turned  deadly 
'  pale.  Shouts  of ‘Selaam  Aleikoom,’  from  thou- 
I  sands,  rang  upon  my  ear.  It  was  a  most  aston- 
j  ishingsight;  people  from  tlie  roofs  of  the  houses. 

I  the  Nogay  Tatars  of  Russia,  the  Cassacks  and 
I  (firgesh,  from  the  deserts,  the  Tartar  from 
I  Garkand,  or  Chinese  Tartars,  the  merchant  of 
I  Cashmeer,  the  Serkerdeha  or  Grandees  of  the 
King  on  horseback,  the  Atfgauns,  the  numer¬ 
ous  water-carriers,  stopped  still  and  looked  at 
me ;  Jews,  with  their  little  caps,  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  badge  of  the  Jews  of  Bokhara;  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Khokand  politely  smiling  at  me  ;  and 
the  mullahs  from  Chekarpoor  and  Sinde  look¬ 
ing  at  me  and  saying  ‘  Ingles  Saib;’  veiled  wo¬ 
men  screaming  to  each  other,  ‘  Pmglees  Filjee, 
English  Ambassador  ;’  others  coming  by  them 
and  saying,  ‘  He  is  not  an  Eljee,  but  the  Grand 
Derveesh,  Derveesh  Kelaun,  of  Englistaun.’ ” 

THE  RECEPTION. 

Before  we  were  carried  to  our  assigned 
quarters,  we  were  brought  what  they  emphat¬ 
ically  call  xip  to  the  palace  of  the 

King.  This  is  situated  on  a  lofty  eminence. 
When  we  reached  it,  the  Sekerdeha,  i.  e.  the 
Grandees  of  the  Empire,  were  just  leaving  it, 
riding  upon  horseback.  The  people  crowdeil 
in  rnas.ses  on  me,  demanding,  “  What  book 
have  you  in  your  hand  7”  I  replied,  “  The 
I  'ruicrat-e-Moo.s'a.  (Laws  of  Moses,)  the  Sa- 
,  hoor-e  J)aiC(>o(l,  (Psalms  of  David.)  and  the 
Anjed-e-Ksmi.  (Gospel  of  Christ.)  and  the 
Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Jeremi¬ 
ah,”  &c.  Devoutly  did  those  poor  unenlight¬ 
ened  souls  touch  the  Book.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  palace-gate,  we  were  ordered  to  dis¬ 
mount  from  our  horses.  Only  the  Grandees 
of  the  Empire,  and  Ambassadors  of  the  Sultan 
of  Constantinople,  of  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
should  they  come  to  Bokhara,  are  permitted 
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to  enter  the  pnlacc-f^ntrs  on  horseback :  no  ( 
Cliristian,  Ilcuilicn, or  any  other  aiuhassailor, 
is  allowed  that  privilege.  ►Singidar  to  say, 
iiovvever,  I  was  allowed  this  privilege  at  lay  : 
audience  of  leave  prior  to  my  departure  from  ^ 
Bokhara.  ^  , 

Previous  to  our  entrance,  one  of  his  Majes 
ty’.s  Makhrams  appeared  belore  me  and  said, 

“  Ilis  Majesty  condescends  to  ask  whether  you  | 
would  he  ready  to  submit  to  the  moile  of  Se- 
laarn,  (lor  Stoddart  Sail)  refused  and  drewj 
his  sword).”  1  asked, In  what  does  the  Se- 
laam  consist  ?”  He  replied,  You  are  placed  ^ 
before  Ids  Majesty,  who  will  sit  upon  the  Bala' 
Ilanah,  (from  whence  Balkan  is  derived)  ;  and 
the  Shekawl  (Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs)  will  | 
take  hold  of  your  shoulders,  and  you  must 
stroke  your  beard  three  times,  and  three  times  | 
bow,  saying  at  each  time,  ‘  Allah  Akbar,  Al-j 
lab  Akbar,  Allah  Akbar,’— ‘  God  is  the  greatest,  i 
God  is  the  greatest,  God  is  the  greatest;’* 

‘  Salaamat  Padishah,’— ‘  Peace  to  the  King.’  ” 
On  being  asked  if  I  woubl  do  so  three  times,  1 
said,  “  Thirty  times  if  necessary.”  Entering 
the  gate,  we  were  desired  to  sit  ilovvn  upon  a  , 
stone  seat;  and  after  a  few  minutes’  delay,] 
were  ordered  to  send  up  our  letters.  *  *  , 

After  the  letters  were  sent  up,  we  were  | 
brought  before  the  King,  Dil  Assa  Khan  and  j 
myself  His  Majesty  was  seated  in  the  bal- 1 
cony  of  his  palace,  looking  down  upon  us;' 
thousands  of  people  in  the  distance.  All  eyes  i 
were  bent  on  me,  to  see  if  I  would  submit  po  j 
the  etiquette.  "When  the  Shekawl  took  hold  | 
of  my  shoulders,  1  not  only  submitted  to  his 
doing  so  to  me  three  times,  but  I  bowed  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  exclaimed  unceasingly,  “  Peace 
to  the  King,”  until  his  Majesty  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter ;  and  of  course  all  the  rest  standing 
round  us.  His  Majesty  said,  “enough,  enough,  I 
enough.”  We  were  then  ordered  to  retire. ! 
Tlie  Shekawl,  an  olhcer  who  answers  to  our  j 
Secretary  of  State  for  P'oreign  Affairs,  then  I 
assured  me  tliat  his  Maje.sty  had  smiled  upon 
me,  and  exclaimed,  What  an  extraordinary 
man  this  Englishman  is,  in  his  eyes,  and  his  I 
dress,  and  the  Book  in  his  hand.”  | 

I 

The  reported  particulars  of  the  deaths  of 
Stoddart  and  Conolly  do  not  differ  from  | 
those  already  before  the  public;  hut  in! 
truth  the  information  on  this  point  is  vague.  ] 
The  very  time  of  their  execution  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  Dr.  Wolff  cannot  positively  make  out 
whether  it  was  in  or  1843.  The 

King  and  his  Minister  both  fix  1843  ;  but 
in  reckoning  it  by  the  months  on  his  beads, 
the  Minister  carried  it  back  to  184*2.  The 
primary  cause  of  offence  seems  to  have  been 
the  imprudence  of  Stoddart  in  behaving 
with  rough  rudeness  on  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion  ;  for  which  he  was  imprisoned.  To 
procure  liberty,  he  is  said  to  have  turned 
Mussulman,  and  then  relapsed  ;  which  by 
Mahometan  law  is  death.  According  to 


[Oct. 

Abdul  Samut  Khan,  the  Chief  of  Artillery, 
in  the  following  narrative  to  Dr.  Wolff,  the 
after  incidents  were  in  this  wise  : — 

“  At  last  it  was  agreed  that  he  sliould  write  to 
England,  to  he  acknowledged  as  the  ticredited 
agent  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  Court  of  Bokha¬ 
ra,  and  that  the  King  of  Bokhara  should  he 
the  acknowledged  Sovereign  of  Turkisiaun, 
&c.;  and  Colonel  Stoddart  promi.sed  that  in  four 
months  an  answer  should  arrive  from  the 
Government  of  England.  Though  at  his 
(Stoildart’s)  request  japar  khanas  (post- 
houses)  were  established  from  Bokliara  to 
Harakhs  which  did  not  exist  either  at  Bokhara 
or  in  the  land  of  Turkistaun  from  the  time  of 
Afrasiah,  fourteen  elapsed,  and  no  an¬ 

swer  arrived.  During  the  time  that  Colonel 
Stoddart  was  at  Bokhara,  Captain  Conolly 
went  from  (Vgantsh  (Khiva)  to  Kliokand; 
where  he  stojiped  a  consiiierable  time,  exciting 
both  countries  to  wage  war  against  the  Atneer 
of  Bokhara.  He  at  last  arrived  at  Bokhara, 
announcing  himself  as  a  British  agent,  without 
having  any  letters  from  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment;  :ind  whatever  Colonel  Stoddart  had 
agreed  to  he  upset,  announcing  to  the  King  of 
Bokhara  that  the  British  Government  would 
tiever  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  Turkistaun  ; 
and  tdl  that  Colonel  Stoddart  had  agreed  to 
went  for  nothing.  Thus  it  was  clear  that 
Colonel  Stovldart  was  a  liar.  During  the  stay 
of  Conolly  and  Stoddart.  they  took  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  despatching,  in  tlie  most  stealthy 
manner,  letters  to  Cabul ;  and  on  this  account 
his  Majesty  became  disj)leased  ;  and  both 
Captain  Conolly  and  Colonel  Stodilart  were 
brought  with  their  hands  tied,  behind  the  Ark, 
(palace  of  the  King,)  in  presence  of  Makhram 
Saadat ;  when  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain 
Conolly  kissed  each  other,  and  Colonel  Stod¬ 
dart  .said  to  Saadat,  ‘Tell  the  Ameer  that  I  die 
a  disbeliever  in  Aluhatned,  hut  a  believer  in 
Jesus  ;  that  I  am  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian 
I  die.’  And  Conolly  said.  ‘  Sioddiirt.  we  shall 
sec  each  other  in  Paradise,  (Behesht.)  near 
Jesus.’  Then  Saadat  gave  the  order  to  cut 
off  first  the  head  of  Stoddart,  which  was  done; 
and  in  the  same  manner  the  head  of  Conolly 
was  cut  off. 

“  ir.  I  thought  strangling  was  the  mode  of 
killinir  at  Bokhara. 

“  A'.  Strangling  was  formerly  used  ;  but 
the  King  of  Bokhara  said,  ‘  Strangling  gives 
more  pain,  and  the  rascally  Khan  of  Khiva 
strangles  people  ;  and  t'.ierelbre,  out  of  mercy, 
I  command  the  heads  of  evd-doers  to  be  cut  olf 
with  a  common  knife.” 


The  detention  of  Dr.  Wolff  at  Bokhara — 
his  often,  as  we  incline  to  think,  groundless 
fears  as  to  his  danger — liis  virulent  abuse 
of  Abdul  Samut  Khan  to  his  face,  upon 
susj)icions  which  do  not  really  seem  to  be 
proved — his  proposal  (in  order  to  get  away) 
that  the  Ameer  should  send  an  ambassador 
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to  England,  wliich  was  actually  cUme,  and 
the  envoy  befooled  as  far  as  Constantino- 


little  Viziers  of  England,  and  the  forty-two 
Elders.  I  gave  to  his  Majesty  a  list  of  the 


pie,  if  not  farther,  to  the  manifest  danger  of  jiresent  Ministry;  \yhen  the 

Makhrain  returned  in  a  fury,  and  said  that  his 


any  other  travellers  or  agent  that  should 
venture  into  Bokhora — may  be  read  at 
large  in  the  volumes;  and  amusing  enough 
it  all  is.  Nor  are  the  passages  of  self-biog¬ 
raphy  wanting  in  entertainment,  from  the 


Majesty  had  found  me  out  to  be  a.  liar,  for  the 
four  grand  Viziers,  according  to  Colonel 
Stoddards  account,  were  Laard  Maleburne, 
Laard  Jaan  Rawsall,  Laard  Malegrave.  Seere 
.Taane  Habehaase.  1  was  bfouiilit  into  the 


obvious  bonhommie  and  good  faith  of  the  King,  and  then  had  to  give  a  complete  idea  of 

,  ^  ®  r  •  •  •  -  _ _  *  T-^  -I  _  -  1  ---I  •  .L  xl  I- 

reverend  man, — as  it  a  tinge  of  Asiatic  siin- ^ 
plicity  were  lingering  in  his  Hebrew  blood. 

What  there  is,  too,  of  real  travels — perhaps  ' 
one-third  of  the  volumes — is  very  good  of  its 
kind,  (iraphic  description,  scientific  ol>- ! 
servation,  or  high-wrought  narrative  of 
scenes  of  novelty,  wildness,  or  danger,  will 
not  be  found;  but  Dr.  Woltf  has  (jualities ' 
that  have  enabled  him  to  present  a  trans- ; 
cript  of  Asiatic  characteristics.  His  ex- : 
tensive  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  Ian-' 
guages,  his  long  experience  of  the  people  in 
his  lormer  travels,  his  ac<iuaintance  w  ith  the  \)e(Qpe  tii0  Sheikh  Islam,  and  questioned  about 
Jews,  and  the  eclat  that  attended  his  com-  public  declaration, 
ing,  as  well  as  his  character  of  “  mullah,”  ' 
brou'Tlit  him  into  contact  with  vast  iiuni- ! 


the  constitution  of  England  ;  which,  though 
his  Majesty  could  not  understand  it  fully,  yet 
I  convinced  him  that  my  list  might  be  true  al¬ 
so,  especially  as  I  was  able  to  tell  him  the 
names  of  the  Whig  Administration. 

A  SCEPTIC  IN  BOKHARA. 

At  thistime  Muhammed  Baker  Nakash,  ?.  e. 
the  painter,  Ibrmerly  in  the  service  ofConolly, 
loudly  exclaimed  in  a  bath,  “  The  Frankee  are 
by  far  better  than  the  Mussulmauns.  Muham- 
med  was  no  prophet.  He  was  a  cruel  tyrant, 
and  thus  are  his  followers.  There  is  one  God, 
but  no  prophet  does  exist.”  He  was  brought 


Sheikh  al-Islam  (to  Muhammed  Bakher.) 
Is  it  true  that  you  have  made  such  a  declara¬ 
tion? 

Muhammed  Bakher.  Yes  !  1  have  loudly 
proclaimed  that  there  is  no  prophet. 

,  ,  .  .  ^  1-1  1  Sh.  Do  you  believe,  perhaps,  that  Jesus  is 

doubtless  the  fact;  but  his  very  literalness  ;  ^  prophet? 

secures  a  certain  species  of  truth,  especial-  ‘  yy, 

ly  in  conjunction  with  his  Oriental  cast  of 


hers  of  persons.  It  may  be  objected,  that 
with  such  opportunities  Dr.  WollT  ought  to 
have  written  a  better  book :  and  this  is 


mind.  The  novelty,  too,  of  the  field  must 
also  be  considered  :  a  rare  weed  is  more 
prized  than  a  common  flower. 

JEWISH  TEST  OF  RELIGION. 

The  Jews  of  Bokhara  have  taken  courage, 
and  called  on  me.  The  name  of  Sir  Moses 
Monteliore,  and  the  rumor  of  his  exertions  for 
tlie  benefit  of  the  Jewish  nation,  have  reached 
their  ears,  and  those  of  their  brethren  in  Sa- 
niarcand,  Balkh,  Khokand,  and  Heraut.  And 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  Jews  in  those  dis¬ 
tant  regions  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity: 
for  many  Jetvs,  when  at  Bokhara,  observed  to 
me  that  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles  in  Eng¬ 
land  must  absolutely  be  better  than  that  of 
Muhammed,  as  the  proceedings  of  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  in  behalf  of  the  Jews,  are  not  only 
tolerated,  but  also  countenanced,  supported, 
recommended,  and  eulogized.  And  about 
Ivothschild  they  say,  that  in  a  country  where 
one  can  so  openly  makf>a  display  of  one’s 
property,  the  religion  of  that  nation  must  be 
better. 

THE  FOUR  GRAND  VIZIERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Ameer  wished  another  day  to  have  the 
names  of  four  grand  Viziers,  and  twelve 


Sh.  Mullah  Yousuf  Woltf  docs  not  agree 
with  you;  for  he  believes  that  Jesu.s  is  not  only 
a  prophet,  but  he  calls  him  also  tlie  Son  of 
God. 

M.  />.  I  believe  no  prophet :  but  Jesus  was 
a  better  man  than  Muhammed,  and  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Jesus  are  better  than  the  followers  of 
Muhammed. 

Muhammed  Bakher  was  then  sent  to  prison 
and  flogged,  but  without  any  use. 

CSE  OF  HEBREW. 

Every  moment  a  spy  from  the  King  came 
to  ask  me  what  I  did.  The  Jews,  however, 
had  the  courage  to  come ;  and  I  advised  them 
to  come  when  the  King’s  Makhrams  were  with 
me  ;  when  each  of  us  looked  in  a  Hebrew 
Bible,  as  if  we  were  reading,  and  thus  carried 
on  our  conversation  in  Hebrew  in  the  presence 
of  the  Usbecks,  who  all  the  time  believed  that 
we  were  reading  the  book  by  turn,  whilst  I 
learnt  every  particular  of  the  conduct  of  the 
King  and  the  Nayeb  towards  Sloddart  and 
Conolly,  particulars  of  the  death  of  the  latter, 
and  of  the  licentious  and  tyranical  conduct  of 
the  King.  Conversations  not  political  we  car¬ 
ried  on  in  Persian. 

A  PERSIAN  HUSBAND. 

We  thus  proceeded,  by  order  of  the  King, 
to  Jesman-doo.  Muhammed  Taki  the  astrolo¬ 
ger  from  Heraut,  who  came  witli  Abbas  Kouli 
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by  the  Shah’s  influence  with  the  Ameer,  his  ETRURIA, 

wife,  who  liad  been  made  a  slave  of  by  the  „  ^  ....  ,,  ...  ,  „  . 

Turkomauns,  both  recovered  her,  ami,  besides 

this,  received  one  hundred  ducats  from  the  T/ir  History  of  Etruria:  By  Mrs.  Ilani- 


Ameer.  When  lie  came  to  the  garden  of  Jes- 
mari-Doo,  to  our  surprise,  without  his  wife, 
Abbas  Kouli  Khan  asked  liim,  “  Where  is 
your  wife?”  He  replied,  “  1  have  looked  in 
the  stars  for  two  or  three  nights  successively, 
and  seen  one  star  with  a  black  tail,  from 
which  I  perceive  that  misery  is  intuited  upon 
her  ;  and  therefore  I  have  re-sold  her  for  forty 
ducats  and  a  beautiful  high-bosomed  slave 
girl,  only  seventeen.”  I  never  saw  in  my  life 
a  man  so  incensed  as  Abbas  Kouli  Khan.  He 
rose  from  the  ground,  cast  away  his  galyoon 


itton  Gray.  Barts  I.  and  JI.  8vo. 

London,  1^40-4. 

Of  all  llic  countries  lying  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  sea,  upon  whose  shores  the  great 
empires  that  have  swayed  the  destinies  of 
the  world  have  succes.^ively  risen,  flourish¬ 
ed,  and  decayed,  to  us,  Englishmen,  Italy 
stands  connected  by  the  most  peculiar  and 
personal  ties.  If  in  other  of  those  regions 
the  sacred  truths  of  our  religion  were  first 


with  such  violence  that  it  broke  to  pieces,  and  revealed,  and  another,  a  Holy  Land,  wit- 

said,  ‘‘God  burn  you  and  your  stars!  You  great  facts  upon  w  hich  our  hope 

rascal,  you  did  not  look  on  the  stars,  but  on  c-  .  .i  ^  i  i  .• 

^  1  .1  u  .  r  .1  I  rests,  yet  Iroin  Italy  came  first  the  g  ad  ti¬ 
the  money  and  the  beauty  of  the  young  girl. ,  r  i 

1  spit  in  your  beard.”  ^  i  dings  of  salvation  to  our  ears:  if  science 

i  flourished  more  thrivingly  on  the  banks  of 
A  TRUE  HIT.  1  the  Nile,  and  the  purity  and  sublimity  of 

An  Afighaun  Seyd  entered  the  garden,  and  Grecian  art  have  never  been  surpassed,  yet 
said,  “Aye,  you  Kafir!  have  you  succceedcd  |  we  cannot  forget,  that  from  that  “  home  of 
in  cheating  the  Ameer,  so  that  he  let  you  go  ?  ' all  art”  these  riches  were  brought  within 


derveesh.”  A  derveesh  he  pneeringly  re-' 

plied,  “I  know  these  Frankee  derveeshes — 1  feeling  that 

know  these  English  derveeshes.  They  go 

into  a  country,  spy  out  mountains  and  valleys,  .  ... 

seas,  and  rivers;  find  out  a  convenient  adit.  ^ 

and  then  go  home  ;  inform  a  gentleman  there  , 

— a  chief,  who  has  the  name  of  Company,  who  ^  ^  tough 


and  gaze  upon  her  majestic  ruins,  without 


“  Her  decay 

Is  still  impregnate  with  divinity  V' 
Though  much  of  our  regard  is  derived 


sends  soldiers,  and  then  takes  a  country.  Tell !  being  thus  the  channel  through 

him  what  I  say.”  After  this  he  left  the  gar- 1  "  hich  the  influences  of  other  countries 

den.  1  have  reached  us,  yet  the  great  and  distinc- 

j  tive  virtues  of  Rome  were  of  native  growth. 

GEORGIAN  CHRISTIANS.  I  lofty  spirit  of  independence,  the  noble 

On  the  18th  of  November,  I  arrived  at  San-!  efTorls  of  self-denial,  the  fervent  patriotism 

joon,  built  according  to  Jewish  tradition, !  and  filial  reverence  for  law,  order,  and  na- 

by  Ahasnerus.  There  is  a  Georgian  there,  tional  institutions,  w  hich  made  her  “  a 

Y'akoob  Khan  by  name,  w’ho  IS  in  the  service  „  ui  r  i-  a  .•  n 

V  .1  n  •  ^  1  commonwealth  of  kings,  were  essentially 

of  the  Persian  army,  and  occupies  the  sitna-  .  r,,,  ’  ,  •  ^ 

lion  of  Colonel.  He  practises  secretly  the  1 own.  1  hose  very  arts  and  sciences, 
Christian  religion,  and  has  all  his  children  ‘I'^t  same  learning  of  civilized  Greece, 
baptized;  and  as  his  w’ife  wms  just  confined,  I  of  which  we  delight  to  find  traces  among 
he  requested  me  to  baptize  the  child,  which  I  her  ruins,  brought  a  flood  of  luxury  and 
did;  and  Mullah  Mehdee,  my  baptized  con-'  corruption,  against  which  her  wisest  poets 
vert,  was  god-lather.  I  pressed  upon  Y  akooh  mjj  truest  patriots  exclaimed,  while  they 

Khan  the  duly  ot  confessing  the  name  ol  i  i  i  i  i  i  •  .  .i  . 

L,  •  ,  1  I*  I  '  looked  back  with  longing  eyes  to  the  stern 

Christ  publicly ;  upon  w’hicli  he  begged  me  to  i  .  f  i  •  t  •  oi  i  •  r 

recommend  him  to  the  Q,ueen  of  England,  in  ;  simplicity  of  their  Latin  and  Sabine  fore¬ 
order  to  be  made  a  Colonel  in  the  British  ar-  fathers. 

my.  Then  he  said  he  wmuld  immediately  go  !  R  is,  therefore,  in  Rome’s  earlier  history 

to  England,  profess  openly  Christianity  in  the  i  that  we  take  the  deepest  interest;  there  we 

Colonel’s  uniform,  and  sword  in  hand.  I  could  ^  trace  the  rise  and  develojHnent  of  that 

not  give  him  any  encouragement.  I  fotutd ,  which  led  the  Imperial  city  on  to 

there  another  young  Gcoririan ;  who  told  me,  i  „  .  .  i  •  •  •  ,  .  i  • 

'  .  Ji  .  ,1-  ’  conquest  and  dominion, —  and  not  on  y  this, 

il  Idid  not  take  liiin  on  to  England,  and  put  him  i  ,  ‘  i- 

in  the  w'ay  to  make  money,  he  would  turn  1  learn  the  secret  of  that  wise  politv, 

Mussulman  in  spite  of  me.  1  told  him  he  was  I  "  bich  retained  each  acquisition,  and  made 
welcome  to  do  so.  it  the  seat  of  fresh  attacks;  we  gain  a 
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knowletlire  of  the  principles  by  which  the  j 
walls  of  her  power  were  so  closely  cement-  j 
eel,  that  long  after  the  old  vigor  had  de¬ 
parted  from  the  men  of  Rome,  and  the  free 
breath  of  liberty  from  her  institutions,  her 
dominion  stood  firm — in  spite  of  all  attacks  I 
from  within  and  without — and  when  at  last 
it  fell,  its  own  weight  was  its  ruin. 

But  in  this  earlier  portion  of  Roman  his¬ 
tory,  we  meet  with  allusions  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  nation,  who  appear  to  have  then  occu¬ 
pied  the  first  place  in  civilization,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  in  dominion,  of  all  the  kingdoms 
in  Italy.  These  are  the  Etruscans,  who, 
long  before  the  period  in  which  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Rome  is  placed,  nourished,  a  rich, 
commercial,  and  highly  cultivated  people. 
The  earliest  institutions  of  Rome  were 
Etruscan.  Etruria  was  the  jiarent  of  her 
religion — thence  were  derived  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  her  primitive  constitution  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  'riie  Tarejuins  were  an  Etruscan 
family,  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  be¬ 
lieve  Rome  herself  an  Etruscan  city.  After 
the  connexion  which  at  first  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  her  and  Etruria  was  broken,  and  the 
popular  element  burst  out  against  the  Tur- 
tpiiiis  and  their  aristocratic  faction,  a  war, 
fierce  and  exterminating,  was,  from  time  to 
time,  maintained  between  the  rival  states ; 
which,  with  alternate  success,  binding  the 
Romans  at  one  period  in  an  ignominious 
peace,  at  last  ended  in  the  utter  downfall  of 
Etruscan  independence.  Yet  even  then, 
the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Etru¬ 
ria,  her  emblems  of  power,  the  Lictors,  the 
Fasces,  and  the  Curule  chair,  remained  , 
witnesses  of  her  former  inlluence;  the  re- 1 
putation  of  her  augurs  and  diviners  subsist- 1 
ed  until  the  first  ages  of  the  Empire;  and! 
the  noble  youth  of  Rome  received  the  first 
lessons  of  science  and  learning  in  Etruscan 
seminaries,  until  the  philosophy  of  Greece 
prevailed,  and  the  colleges  of  Etruria  were 
deserted  for  the  groves  of  Academe. 

Etruria,  thus  closely  connected  with 
Rome,  and  ottering  subjects  of  great  inte- ; 
rest  for  consideration,  has  left  but  few  ma-  j 
terials  from  which  to  trace  her  history.  It  J 
belongs  to  a  period  to  which  authentic  an- 1 
nals  have  not  reached.  There  are  archi-  I 
tectural  fragments,  but  the  name  and  mem¬ 
ory  of  their  builders  is  g»>ne.  Such  vestiges 
of  cities  and  towns  as  have  resisted  the 
ravages  of  the  Roman,  the  Vandal,  and  the 
Goth,  are  occasionally  found,  but  their  very 
names  are  a  subject  of  dispute  among  the 
learned.  There  is  a  language  in  which  we 
find  inscriptions.  They  are  legible,  for  the  j 


character  is  like  the  ancient  Greek  or 
Phamician.  We  can  trace  the  letters  and 
form  words,  but  their  meaning  is  hidden. 
They  are  more  unintelligible  than  the  hiero- 
glyphics  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  priests 
wrapt  up  their  learning  from  the  vulgar,  but 
whose  mysteries  have  been  unravelleil  by 
antiquarian  research.  Two  words  alone 
have  been  as  yet  interpreted.  Rii.  avil — 
“  years  lived.”  The  sentence  seems  an 
epitome  of  our  Etruscan  history. 

And  yet  amidst  all  this  obscurity,  some 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject. 
One  cla.ss  of  remains  is  rich  in  information. 
The  funeral  monuments  of  Etruria  show 
us  their  mode  of  life.  They  perpetuated  it 
in  their  graves.  There  we  can  read  large- 
ly  of  their  customs  and  habits  and  manners. 
The  contents  of  these  tombs  tells  us  of 
their  widely-extended  trade  and  commerce. 
'I'hey  enclose  the  products  of  Greece  and 
Egypt,  and  even  of  Persia  and  India. 

Ill  the  desolate  and  forsaken  reirion 

o 

which  lies  round  the  walls  of  Rome — fit 
setting  for  her  majestic  ruins — amid  the 
remains  of  cities  and  towns,  and  beside  the 
long  lines  of  broken  aipieducts  which  span 
these  deserted  plains,  stand  the  sepulchres 
of  Etruria.  Here  are  innumerable  tombs 
and  funeral  caves,  of  all  forms  and  descrip¬ 
tions.  Oil  the  surface  is  every  grade,  from 
the  low  mound  of  earth — like  those  which 
stand  thick  in  our  country  church-yards — 
to  the  lofty  tower  which  vies  in  magnifi¬ 
cence  with  the  mole  of  Hadrian  or  the 
mausoleums  of  the  East ;  and  beneath, 
from  the  simple  grave — just  sufficiently 
scooped  out  to  receive  the  body — to  exca¬ 
vated  chambers,  with  interior  and  exterior 
rooms  of  large  dimensions,  and  enclosing 
whole  families  of  the  dead. 

Mrs.  Gray’s  former  work,  “  The  Tour 
to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria,”  which  met 
with  deserved  and  general  attention,  is  full 
of  the  most  interesting  details.  It  has  pass¬ 
ed  into  three  editions,  and  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  the  discoveries  she  first  unfolded 
to  an  English  public,  have  attracted  all 
readers.  She  speaks  there  of  the  city  of 
'rarcpiinia,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Etruscan  towns, — whose  remains  still  oc¬ 
cupy  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills  over¬ 
hanging  the  desolate  Campagna  of  Rome, 
with  its  sister  hill,  on  which  are  the  last 
resting  places  of  its  inhabitants — a  city  of 
the  dead, — with  its  streets  and  s(|uares  and 
gates,  standing  in  perpetual  contrast  to  the 
city  of  the  living  opposite.  She  describes, 
with  untiring  accuracy,  the  interiors  of 
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these  sepulchres,  arlorned  in  various  and  |  Etruscan  people  from  their  origin  to  their 
many  ways;  the  walls  covered  with  painted  j  end, — to  he  divided  into  four  parts.  The 
representations  of  funeral  feasts  and  games,  i  first  part  from  the  foundation  of  Tarquinia 
or  the  luxurious  entertainments  of  the  age  ;  i  to  the  foundation  of  Horne,  will  occiqiy  our 
and  enclosing,  beside  the  sarcophagus  for  :  attention  at  present.  Besides  their  history, 
the  body,  those  articles  which  were  deemed  the  authoress  intends  giving  a  short  account 
most  precious, — vases,  and  shields,  and  of  the  manners  and  customs,  arts  and  sci- 
costly  ornaments.  On  those  walls,  too,  is  |  ences,  religion  and  commerce,  of  the  Etrus- 
told  with  fearful  distinctness,  the  tale  which  |  cans. 

Etrurian  refinement  and  luxury  could  not  j  Etruria  included  the  most  beautiful  and 
altogether  shut  out,  of  the  Good  and  the  |  favored  portion  of  Italy,  occupying  that 
Evil  genius,  that  maintained  a  fierce  war  for  littoral  part  of  the  peninsula  w  hich  is  in- 
the  possession  of  the  man,  and  the  dark  ;  closed  between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea  ; 
angel  of  death,  driving  a  jiromiscuous  from  Pisa  and  the  Arno  on  the  north,  stretch- 
crowd — young  and  old,  the  lover  and  his  ing  over  the  fertile  land  of  Tuscany,  where 
mistress,  the  warrior  and  his  sword,  the  Florence  still  retains  the  claim  to  be  called 
usurer  and  his  money — to  one  common  and  ,  “  the  Etrurian  Athens,”  and  along  the  plain 
final  doom.  In  one  tomb  were  arranged  in  now  occupied  by  the  Maremma  of  Tuscany 
rows,  round  the  spacious  apartment,  the  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  to  the  Tiber 
stone  coffins  of  an  illustrious  family,  whose  for  her  southern  boundary.  She  never  ex¬ 
lids  were  formed  of  sculptured  effigies  of  tended  her  permanent  dominion  beyond 
the  dead  within.  In  another,  lay  alone,  a  these  limits.  Her  people  were  distinguish- 
warrior  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  ed  for  their  commerce  and  learning  among 
and  his  armor  on.  His  shield,  spear,  and  the  nations  of  Italy,  and  by  something  of 
arrows,  were  by  his  side.  He  was  stretch-  that  love  of  art,  and  contentment  with  their 
ed  on  a  brazen  bier,  and  above  him  hung  lot,  w  Inch  is  now  so  characteristic  of  the 
the  trophies  of  his  victories.  But  whilst '  population  of  Tuscany, 
the  discoverer  looked — so  Mrs.  Gray  re-  !  The  views  of  our  authoress  respecting 
ports  his  story  in  her  present  work —  !  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  may  be  shortly 

“.A  sudden  change  came  o’er  the  scene,  and  up.  She  sa\s  their  proper  name, 

startled  Avolta  /rom  his  astonished  contem-  which  they  called  themselves,  w’as 

plation;  a  slight  tremor,  like  that  of  a  sand  Rasena — essentially  the  same  with  TyRS- 
in  an  hour-glass,  seemed  to  agitate  the  figure,  ENi,  or  Tyrrheni,  w  hich  was  a  name  CQin- 
and  in  a  few  minutes  it  vanished  into  air  and  monly  applied  to  them,  and  derived,  she 
disappeared.  W  hen  he  entered  the  tomb,  the  ^ays,  from  their  great  leader,  Tyrrheniis,  or 
golden  crown  some  fn'Sn'ents  of  arms,  ami  -p  or  Tarchon,  or  Tar, min.  Ex- 

a  lew  handluls  of  dust,  w'cre  all  that  mark-  •'.  .  ^  ^  j  .  ,  ,  . 

ed  the  last  resting  place  of  this  Tarquinian  story  of  Herodotus  .about  this 

” 297.  I  people,  who  says  that  the  lyrseni  were  a 

colony  from  Lydia,  under  Tyrsenus,  son  of 

These  are  some  of  the  wonders  which  the  king  of  that  country,  and  the  curious 
one  Eutruscan  city,  the  site  of  the  modern  !  and  well-known  account  he  gives  of  the 
Corneto,  affords,  and  to  which  the  zeal,  i  reason  of  their  emigration — a  famine,  w  hich 
industry,  and  ability  of  Mrs.  Gray  have  done  !  lasted  eighteen  years,  and  to  relieve  them- 
so  much  justice.  selves  from  which  they  invented  the  inge- 

We  w’ere  glad,  then,  to  meet  our  fair  nious  game  of  chens,  or  draughts,  which 
and  learned  country-woman  upon  the  field  occupied  their  attention  so  fully,  that  they 
of  Eutruscan  antiquity  again.  The  work  could  play  and  fast  every  other  day — she 
which  we  have  now  before  us,  is  another  decides  against  its  credibility,  and  rejects 
proof  of  her  devotion  to  these  interesting  j  the  Lydian  origin  of  the  nation.  She  how- 
inquiries.  We  congratulate  her  on  her  ever,  admits  that  they  arrived  in  Italy  by 
courage  in  entering  on  a  subject  so  diffi-jsea.  She  sujiposes  the  place  of  their  real 
cult  and  obscure  as  the  early  history  of  this  origin  to  be  Resen,  a  city  of  Assyria,  men- 
people  ;  and  though  w'e  may  have  occasion  tioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  From  the 
to  diflfer  from  some  of  her  conclusions,  yet  similarity  between  the  Etruscans  and  the 
the  modesty  with  which  her  views  are  put  Egyptians,  she  supposes  that  a  large  colony 
forth  disarms  critcism,  whilst  her  talents  and  from  this  city  of  Resen  dwelt  for  a  long 
learning  are  fully  adequate  to  meet  any  time  in  Egypt.  There  she  connects  them 
that  can  be  offered.  with  the  shepherd  kings,  or  Hyksos  ;  of 

Her  plan  is  to  present  a  history  of  the  whose  rule  in  Lower  Egypt  there  are  many 
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traditions,  and  of  whicli  she  supposes  that  ■ 
it  comprehended  the  various  hands  of  for-i 
eigners,  incliulini;  the  Jews,  wlio  occupied  j 
the  fertile  Delta  of  the  Nile.  She  identi-j 
fies  the  colonists  of  Resin  and  future  Ktrns-j 
cans  with  the  scientific  Assyrians,  who  are  I 
spoken  of  by  Herodotus  as  dw’elling  in' 
Kgy()t,  and  building  the  l*yrainids  of  Cheops  | 
and  Ceplirenes.  At  last  the  native  Kgyp-i 
tians,  who  had  retreated  up  the  country,; 
drove  these  strangers  out,  and  forced  them, 
according  to  Mrs.  Gray,  into  Libya,  or  Ly-! 
bia.  After  inhabiting  that  country  for  a' 
short  time — wlience  she  supposes  the  mis¬ 
take  of  Herodotus  putting  Lydia  for  Lybia,  | 
unless  he  confounded  the  term  “Lndeni”{ 
or  Assyrians,  with  “  Lydians,” — they  took; 
ship,  and,  landing  on  the  opposite  coast  of, 
Umbri,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  j 
The  time  of  their  arrival  she  takes  from! 
the  story  of  Plutarch,  that,  in  the  year  ofj 
Rome,  when  Sylla  finally  extinguish- 1 
ed  all  hopes  of  Etruscan  independence,  ^ 
an  Etruscan  Aruspex  proclaimed  that  the 
Etruscan  day  of  1100  years,  during  which 
their  Jupiter,  Tina,  had  given  them  do¬ 
minion,  was  near  an  end.  To  use  her  own 
language — 

O  O 

We  think,”  she  sav.s,  “that  we  can  dis¬ 
cern  them,  a  stately  band  issuing  from  be¬ 
neath  the  lofty  gatew'ays  of  the  high-w’alled 
and  proudly-towered  Resen — that  great  city, 
as  ancient  as  Memphis  and  Zoan.  'I’hence 
we  follow  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
behold  them  mingling  in  fellowsliip  with  the 
victorious  Assyrians,  and  with  the  seed  of  Is¬ 
rael,  on  the  fertile  nomes  of  Lower  Egypt : 
until  at  length  the  avenging  arm  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  Pharaoh  delivered  his  country  from 
Asiatic  oppression,  and  drov’e  the  men  of  Resen 
to  seek  for  settlements  elsewhere.  After  their 
second  exile,  we  trace  them  to  a  w’elcoine  Ital¬ 
ian  home,  w’hither  they  brought  the  arts,  the 
arms,  the  luxuries,  and  the  sciences,  w’hich 
they  had  originally  possessed  in  India,  and  on 
W’hich  they  liad  engrailed  the  learning  of  the 
wdsesi  of  nations. 

“  Here  they  became  dominant  lords  of  the 
soil,  and  beneficent  vectors,  conquering,  civil¬ 
izing,  and  blessing  the  ruder  people  of  the 
West,  until  the  mysterious  times  of  their  do¬ 
minion  being  ended,  and  the  sand  of  their  pro¬ 
mised  ages  of  glory  having  run,  they  sunk  into 
the  subordinate  state  of  a  conquered  nation, 
and  w’cre  soon  absorbed  in  the  all-engrossing 
Senatus  Popul usque  Ilflkrnanus.” — P.  21. 

These  view’s  as  to  the  early  history  of 
Etruria  are  proposed  with  dilfidence,  and, 
amid  the  numerous  difiiculties  which  invest 
the  subject,  are  entitled  to  weight. 

The  tw'o  other  theories  which  have  at- 
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tracted  most  attention  are  lint  of  Niebuhr, 
and  his  German  followers,  (among  whom  is 
-Muller,  who  has  written  a  history  of  the 
Etruscans,)  and  that  of  Munnert.  Nie¬ 
buhr  assiorns  the  Etruscans  an  origin  in 
the  mountuinous  district  at  the  top  of  the 
Adriatic  sea,  and  supposes  that  they  thence 
descended  into  Etruria.  Mannert  accepts 
the  account  of  Herodotus  as  literally  true  : 
and  conceives  that  the  Pelasgians,  whose 
original  seat  he  states  to  have  been  Thes¬ 
saly,  were  forced  to  abandon  that  country, 
some  of  them  taking  refuge  in  Italy,  whilst 
others  went  to  Lydia  and  the  districts  of 
Asia  Minor  ;  and  that,  at  a  subsequent  pe¬ 
riod,  the  settlers  in  Lydia  sailed  to  Umbria, 
and  renewed  their  connexion  w  ith  the  ear¬ 
lier  colonists.  We  shall,  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  adduce  some  reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  Etruscans  did  come  from 
Lydia,  and  that  they  did  belong  to  a  branch 
of  the  Pelasgian  tribe.  With  the  Thessa- 
lian  origin  of  the  Pelasgians  w’e  have  at 
present  nothing  to  do.  The  dilficulty  that 
besets  Niebuhr's  theory,  besides  his  entire 
refusal  of  credit  to  the  account  of  Herodo¬ 
tus,  is  the  eastern  character,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  letters  and  learning  of  the  Etrus¬ 
cans.  These,  which  are  the  peculiar  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  people,  and  for  the  origin 
of  which  we  are  impiiring,  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  practised  by  Alpine 
mountaineers,  or  brought  down  by  them 
into  Italy,  There  is  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  some  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Italy  took  this  road  from  Asia — the  cradle 
of  the  human  race:  but  that  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  question. 

We  confess  our  strong  predilection  for 
the  father  of  history  :  there  is  a  simple  and 
earnest  truthfulness  about  his  narration 
that  carries  an  inward  conviction  with  it. 
Every  succeeding  age — each  step  in  geo¬ 
graphical  discovery,  has  born  him  out. 
Let  us  see  whether  it  is  not  the  case  in 
this  instance :  and  we  think  it  of  far  more 
importance  that  the  veracity  of  this  great 
and  oldest  historian  should  be  established, 
than  that  a  host  of  opposite  theories  and 
hypotheses  should  be  made  plausible. 

Herodotus  .spoke  generally  from  having  ac¬ 
tual  intercourse  with  the  countries  he  des¬ 
cribes,  and  access  to  the  best  information 
wdiich  they  possessed.  His  knowledge  of 
the  traditions  of  Asia  Minor  was,  of  course, 
complete ;  and  he  spent  some  time  in 
-Magna  Grmcia.  The  tradition,  which  he 
says  the  Lydians  repeated  in  his  day,  was 
asi-erted  by  them  500  years  after  w  lUi  equal 
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positiveness.  The  Sardians,  inllie  time  of 
Tiberius,  asserted  tlieir  common  origin 
with  tlie  Etruscans  and  the  Peloponne¬ 
sians.  The  story  was  universally  believed 
in  Home  in  the  time  of  the  historian  Dio¬ 
nysius.  As  to  his  disbelief  of  it,  because  it 
is  omitted  by  the  historian  of  Lydia,  this 
omission  has  no  weight  placed  beside  the 
positive  testimony  of  Herodotus.  But  be¬ 
sides  this  external  testimony,  there  is  the 
internal  evidence  for  its  truth,  or  at  least 
for  the  fact,  that  the  colony  which  settled 
in  Etruria  did  come  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
not  from  Africa  or  the  Alps. 

There  are  many  similarities  between  the 
Etruscans  and  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor  and  Syria.  Their  language,  at  least 
the  names,  belong  to  the  Pluenician  and 
the  Hebrew  dialects.  Some  of  their  pecu¬ 
liar  notions  of  religion  belong  to  the  Phce- 
nicians;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  monu¬ 
ments  which  give  us  most  information 
about  the  Etruscan  people,  speak  most 
strongly  for  their  connexion  witli  Asia  Mi- 

^  J  ^1 

nor.  Their  funeral  monuments  are  alike. 
The  three  celebrated  tombs  of  Etruria — 
that  of  Porsenna,  the  conquerer  of  Rome, 
as  described  by  Pliny  ;  of  A  runs  his  son, 
still  remaining  at  the  side  of  the  road  from 
Rome  to  Albano,  just  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town;  and  the  magnificent  Regulini- 
Galassi  sepulchre,  at  Coere,  which  Mrs. 
Gray  so  fully  describes  in  her  former  work, 
w’ere  of  precisely  similar  construction  to 
that  of  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,  still  visible  at 
Sardis,  and  described  by  Herodotus  (i. 
as  erected  to  the  memory  of  that  king. 
There  is  a  low  circular  wall  sorrounding 
the  receptacle  of  the  body,  and  rising  from 
and  resting  on  this  wall,  a  collide  mound 
of  earth  or  stones.  But  it  is  from  the  la¬ 
test  discoveries  among  the  antiquities  of 
Asia  Minor,  that  we  derive  the  strongest 
reason  for  accepting  the  account  of  the  old 
historian.  It  is  our  ignorance  which  has 
hitherto  induced  us  to  doubt  it.  The  re¬ 
searches  of  Sir  Charles  Fellowes  have  es¬ 
tablished  the  strongest  analogy  between 
the  tombs  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Lycia,  and  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  distinctive  sepulchres 
of  Etruria.  These  are  the  wonderful  rock 
tombs  of  Castel  d’Azzo,  of  which  an  admi¬ 
rable  account  was  given  in  Mrs.  Gray’s 
earlier  work,  to  the  fidelity  of  whose  de¬ 
scription  we  can  ourselves  testify. 

Few’  spots  are  more  strikingly  situated 
than  Castel  d’ Azzo.  After  traversing  some 
miles  of  the  comparatively  level  country  near 


Viterbo,  the  traveller  comes  to  a  deep  fissure 
in  the  plain,  and  descending  to  the  bottom, 
he  finds  it  gradually  widening,  and  at  length 
joining  w’ith  a  similar  ravine,  it  opens  out 
into  a  little  sunny  amphitheatre,  over  which 
hang  the  ruins  of  an  old  feudal  castle. 
The  rocky  walls  of  this  valley,  high  over¬ 
head,  are  marked  with  figures  of  doors, 
pediments,  and  various  arcliitectural  orna¬ 
ments  and  inscriptions,  all  traced  by  deep 
lines  in  the  living  rock.  Beneath  each 
doorway,  but  considerably  below  it,  is  a 
cavern  containing  sarcophagi  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  dead.  Now’,  Mrs.  Gray  sup¬ 
poses,  and  with  good  grounds,  that  this 
was  the  Fanum  Voltummc,  or  general  as¬ 
sembling  place  of  the  Etruscans,  and  that  this 
honored  burying-ground  was  reserved  for 
the  leading  chiefs  and  nobles.  This  order 
was  hereditary  in  Etruria.  Doubtless  as  in 
our  own  country  the  best  blood  of  the  king¬ 
dom  belongs  to  those  whose  ancestors  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror,  the  families  of 
the  first  colonists  or  conquerors  in  Etruria 
would  be  the  highest  and  noblest  in  the 
land.  The  customs  of  the  great  would 
then  be  the  customs  of  the  country  from 
w  hich  the  colonists  came.  This  would  es¬ 
pecially  be  the  case  with  funeral  rites — the 
usages  which  man  keeps  up  with  most 
tenacity.  Now,  the  exact  antitype  to  these 
rock-tombs  is  found  in  Lycia  and  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor.  In  his  account  of  Discoveries  in 
Lycia  published  in  1840,  Sir  C.  Fellowes 
describes  the  tombs  and  architectural  re¬ 
presentations,  as  appearing  on  every  cliff 
as  he  travelled  up  the  country  and  the  val¬ 
leys  of  Asia  Minor.  There,  as  might  be 
expected,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a 
single  spot,  as  in  Etruria,  the  custom  was 
general.  Sir  C.  Fellowes  speaks  of  these 
early  specimens  of  represented  buildings  on 
the  rocks,  as  giving  a  perfect  insight  into 
the  construction  of  the  ordinary  dwellings 
of  those  remote  ages.  Generally  every 
city  is  perched  upon  a  hill,  and  has  the 
sides  of  its  rock  pierced  with  tombs,  some¬ 
times  high  and  inaccessible,  and  at  other 
times  near  and  distinct  ;  presenting  every 
variety  of  form,  from  the  earlier  Lycian 
monuments  to  the  form  adopted  by  the 
Greek  colonists  when  engrafting  their  ar- 
chitecture  upon  the  old  model.  Every 
page  of  Sir  C.  Fellowes’s  most  interesting 
narrative,  and  every  plate  of  his  beautiful 
sketches,  tells  the  same  tale,  and  confirms 
the  Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans.  Be¬ 
sides  some  of  these  tombs  have  interiors 
ornamented  with  has  reliefs  representing 
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domestic  scenes,  and  illustrating  mytho¬ 
logical  stories,  as  in  the  pictured  tombs  of 
Etruria,  and  even  colored  with  the  bright 
blues,  yellows,  and  reds  which  abound  so 
much  in  the  Etruscan  caverns.  The  anal¬ 
ogy  seems  to  have  forcibly  struck  Sir 
C.  Eellowes;  and  it  is  fully  explained  by, 
and  firmly  corroborates  the  story  of  He¬ 
rodotus,  the  accuracy  of  whose  traditions, 
and  the  care  with  which  he  .selected  them, 
are  daily  more  and  more  felt  and  recog¬ 
nized. 

We  are  well  aware  that  sepulchral 
caverns  are  found  in  the  upper  parts  of 
Egypt ;  that  they  extend  through  the  rug¬ 
ged  mountains  of  Petraia  to  the  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  along  the  shores  of  Pales¬ 
tine  ;  that  some  most  remarkable  specimens 
of  sculptured  friezes  are  found  in  the  valley 
of  Jehosaphat,  near  Jerusalem,  and  that  the 
Etrurian  mode  of  closing  these  caverns 
with  a  stone  moving  on  pivots,  has  always 
prevailed,  and  is  still  observed  in  Judea 
and  Syria.  But  this  only  shows  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  an  early  migration,  not  from  Egypt 
to  Lybia,  and  thence  to  Italy,  as  Mrs.  Gray 
supposes,  but  from  Egypt  to  Asia  Minor 
and  Lydia,  and  from  Lydia  to  Italy — the 
old  tradition  stated  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
in  discussing  the  title  of  Larth,  common  to 
Egypt  and  Etruria.  The  Philistines  were 
clearly  from  Egypt,  (Genesis  x.  14,)  and 
so  were  many  other  of  the  Phoenicians. 
Their  original  laws  and  customs  were  the 
same.  Agenor,  king  of  Plucnicia,  was 
said  to  be  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Libya. 
This  connexion  between  the  PluLMiiciaiis, 
or  people  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  and  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
evidence  we  have  shown  for  the  Etruscans 
having  come  from  those  countries,  explains 
the  striking  resemblance  between  their  an¬ 
tiquities  and  those  of  Egypt,  which  has 
made  it  impossible  sometimes  to  give  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  to  the  productions  of 
each ;  a  similarity  which  was  doubtless  in¬ 
creased  by  the  actual  trade  kept  up  between 
Egypt  and  Etruria. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  upon  the  origin  of 
the  Etruscans,  because  it  is  really  the  most 
interesting  inquiry  in  the  work  before  us, 
being,  in  fact,  the  origin  of  Italian  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  and  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the 
recent  discoveries,  and  tfie  light  they  throw 
on  the  value  of  the  work  of  Herodotus. 

A  point  of  great  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  Etruscans,  on  their  arrival  in  Italy, 
seems  to  be  the  fact  that  they  effected  their 
settlement  in  the  land  with  the  good  will  of 


the  previous  occupants :  that  tlie  friendly 
spirit  with  which  they  were  received,  and  the 
conciliating  temper  which  they  adopted, 
soon  led  to  great  intercourse  between  the 
old  and  new'  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and 
tinally  connected  them  together  as  one 
common  people. 

“  Each  people,”  says  our  authoress,  “  dw'elt 
imlilfercntly  in  the  towns  of  the  other;  the 
Tuscan  language  was  understood  and  spoken, 
as  we  have  reason  to  know,  throughout  Um¬ 
bria,  and  the  llasena,  as  their  history  proves 
to  us,  had  the  w’ise  and  singular  policy  of  mak¬ 
ing  with  those  whom  they  had  conquered, 
such  a  peace  a.s  gave  them  a  share  in  the 
government,  and  an  equal  interest  in  the  per¬ 
manence  and  prosperity  of  the  state ;  thus 
nullifying  all  feelings  of  humiliation  and  hos¬ 
tility,  and  converting  them  from  bitter  enemies 
into  grateful  allies  and  indissoluble  friends.” 
— P.  69. 

Here  is  the  first  instance  of  that  policy, 
which  afterwards,  in  the  hands  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  made  their  universal  dominion  per¬ 
manent,  by  gradually  connecting  every  con¬ 
quered  nation,  by  the  ties  of  citizenship, 
with  the  conquerors.  Many  of  the  obscu¬ 
rities  in  the  early  Etruscan  history  are 
cleared  away,  when  we  find  this  assimila¬ 
tion  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  Italy  with 
this  people;  for  the  Etrurians,  gradually 
comprising  in  the  circle  of  their  power  the 
other  races  of  the  Peninsula,  the  different 
theories  of  their  origin  may  be  reconciled 
by  supposing  them  true  of  the  different 
parts  of  which  the  nation  was  composed. 

Mrs.  Gray  goes  fully  into  the  subject  of 
the  ancient  inliabitants  of  Italy.  The  most 
curious  part  of  this  discussion  is  as  to  tlie 
Pelasgians,  and  who  they  really  were. 
This  point  has  distracted  the  learned  men 
of  all  ages,  and  seems  to  have  been  as 
much  disputed  in  the  times  of  Herodotus 
and  Strabo,  as  in  our  own.  At  present, 
however,  we  have  only  to  deal  with  the 
connexion  of  the  Pelasgians  with  Etruria. 
They  are  represented  by  our  authoress  as 
being  in  Italy  on  the  arrival  of  the  Etrus¬ 
cans,  and  a  distinct  people  from  them.  A 
contrary  opinion  has  generally  been  held, 
and  the  'Pyrrheni-Pelasgi  was  another  name 
for  the  Etruscams.  Here  again  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Sir  C.  Eellowes  throw  light 
upon  the  ipiestion. 

The  Pelasgi  have  left  nothing  to  us  of 
their  language,  manners,  or  customs — only 
their  names,  and  a  few  doubtful  traditions. 
The  chief  records^of  their  existence  are 
their  architectural^  remains  : — the  walls  of 
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enormous  height  and  thickness,  and  built 
with  immense  stones,  which  are  found 
throughout  Italy  and  Greece  and  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,  occupying  the  highest  point  of  every 
hill,  the  object  of  wonder  to  the  present 
inhabitants,  and,  according  to  them,  the 
w'orkofthe  ^iantsor  mafricians,  or  their  mas- 
ter  the  devil.  Tlie  higher  road  from  Na¬ 
ples  to  Rome,  by  the  Abruzzi,  passes  a 
line  of  these  hill-forts,  which  seem  to  guard 
and  overawe  the  plains  below.  They  are 
a  portion  of  a  longer  line  extending  from 
the  Adriatic  coast  of  Italy,  opposite  Greece, 
quite  across  the  Peninsula.  They  recall 
to  mind  the  fenced  cities,  walled  up  to  hea¬ 
ven,  which  terrified  the  Israelites  before 
their  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land. 
These  various  remains  have  been  classed 
by  architects  and  antiquaries  (and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  is  as  old  as  Pausaiiias)  into  the 
Cyclopean,  the  Pelasgic,  and  the  Etruscan, 
according  to  the  apparent  art  used  in  their 
construction ; — the  first  being  of  large 
stones,  so  rudely  piled  together  as  to  re¬ 
quire  the  interstices  to  be  filled  up  with 
smaller  fragments;  the  second,  of  large 
stones,  but  fitting  into  each  other  ;  and  the 
third  of  quadrangular  stones,  occasionally 
secured  by  cement.  Now,  the  last  are 
confessedly  the  work  of  Etrurian  architects, 
and  two  well  known  instances  are  the  Arco 
del  Bove  at  Volterra,  and  the  gates  still 
remaining  at  Pacstum.  The  first  notion 
about  them  was,  that  the  rudest  were  the 
oldest,  and  the  more  artificial  the  production 
of  later  and  more  civilized  times.  Mrs. 
Gray  seems  to  maintain  an  opposite  theory, 
and  thinks  that  the  ruder  fragments  in 
Italy  at  least  were  the  production  of  the 
Pelasgi,  who  had  imperfectly  learned  the 
art  of  building  from  the  Etrurians,  her 
master-masons.  The  latest  investigations 
have,  however,  established,  that  all  these 
kinds  run  into  each  other  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing,  and  appear  to  have  been  in  contempo¬ 
raneous  use ;  that  they  are,  therefore,  the 
productions  of  one  and  the  same  people: 
and  from  this  we  are  enabled  to  confiim 
the  tradition  of  the  Sardians,  as  reported 
by  Tacitus,  that  they  or  the  people  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  Peloponnesians,  or  early  colo¬ 
nists  of  Greece  and  the  Etruscans,  the 
early  colonists  of  Italy,  M’ere  of  the  same 
race. 

At  Mycenae,  in  the  Peloponne.sus,  the  fi'x- 
Tififioy  TtToXiB&Qov  of  Ilomer,  the  two  kinds 
called  Pelasgic  and  Cyclopean  are  found 
together,  and  also  an  approximation  to  re¬ 
gular  masonry  of  hewn  stone  or  the  Etrus- 
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can  style.  These  walls  are  described  by 
Pausanias,  whose  description,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  a  traveller  who  visited  them 
last  year,  is  the  best'  guide  to  them  now. 

In  many  Italian  provinces,  Mrs.  Gray  tells 
us,  there  are  Cyclopean,  Pelasgic,  and 
Etruscan  walls  of  the  same  age,  and  in 
very  many  instances,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
the  Etruscan  and  Pelasgic,  and  the  Elms- 
can  and  Cyclopean  styles.  At  Cadyanda, 
in  Lycia,  Sir  C.  Fellowes  tells  us  (Lycia, 
p.  121,)  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  city 
are  blended  with  the  more  regular  Greek, 
(that  is,  old  Greek,)  and  were  evidently 
constructed  at  the  same  period;  and  again, 
at  Panora,  (p.  141,)  he  observed  the  Cyclo¬ 
pean,  so  often  considered  as  the  older,  sur¬ 
mounting  the  regular  squared  walls  ;  and 
in  that  country  the  sculptured  friezes,  and 
rock  tombs  are  found  in  conjunction  with 
the  Cyclopean  walls.  When  we  find  thus 
the  only  authentic  record  of  the  Pelasgi, 
bringing  them  into  so  close  union  with  the 
Etruscans,  we  cannot  but  accept  the  ac¬ 
count  of  their  being  the  Tyrrheni-Pelas- 
gians,  or  Pelasgians  who  settled  in  Italy. 
There  are  many  other  circumstances,  such 
as  their  knowledge  of  letters,  regular  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  use  of  arms, which  connect  them 
with  the  early  Grecian  settlers,  and  anti¬ 
quaries  have  dwelt  upon  Cecrops’  twelve 
cities  of  Attica  and  the  twelve  cities  of  Etru¬ 
ria,  as  ofiering  additional  evidence.  Of 
course,  in  a  subject  of  this  kind,  the  evi¬ 
dence  itself  is  slight  and  indirect,  but  if  we 
find  all  that  there  is  pointing  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  we  are  bound  to  follow  it. 

Our  authoress  states  that  the  Etruscans 
who  landed  in  Umbria;  had  for  their  leader 
Tarchon,  a  name  known  to  the  readers  of 
Virgil.  She  gives  him  a  high  place  among 
the  heroes  of  the  olden  time,  lie  founded 
Tarquinia,  the  city  whose  interesting  anti¬ 
quities  and  remains  we  have  before  men¬ 
tioned.  She  devotes  much  space  in  her 
,  work  to  the  institutions  which  he  establish¬ 
ed,  and  enters  into  larore  dissertations  on 
the  passages  to  be  found  in  classical  writers, 
respecting  the  earliest  heroes  of  Italy,  con¬ 
ceiving  their  stories  of  Janus,  Saturn,  and 
Hercules,  to  be  but  traditionary  recollec¬ 
tions  of  this  great  leader.  Into  these  dis¬ 
cussions  we  shall  not  now  enter,  nor  into 
the  subject  of  the  colonization  of  the  cities 
of  Magna  Graecia,  with  which  her  con¬ 
cluding  chapters  are  occupied.  We  think 
our  readers  will  be  more  interested  in  her 
account  of  the  institutions  founded  amon 
the  Etruscans  by  Tarchon,  and  in  gettin 
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an  insight  into  their  national  and  religions 
character. 

These  institutions  were  said  to  be  deriv¬ 
ed  from  Tages,  the  supposed  lawgiver  of 
the  nation,  who  was  fabled  to  have  been 
found  in  a  furrow  by  Tarchon,  having  the 
gray  head  of  an  old  man  with  the  body  of 
a  child,  arid  to  have  dictated  to  him  the  re¬ 
ligion  and  laws  of  his  country.  There 
were  three  national  divinities. 

“  Each  town  had  one  national  temple  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  three  great  attributes  of  God — 
Btrensjth,  riches,  and  wisdom — or  Tina,  Talna. 
and  Minerva.  The  Etruscans  acknowledged 
only  one  supreme  God,  but  they  had  images 
for  his  ditlerent  attributes,  and  temples  to 
these  images ;  but  it  is  most  remarkable  that 
the  national  divinity  was  always  a  triad  under 
one  roof;  and  it  was  the  same  in  Egypt, 
wh.ere  one  supreme  God  alone  was  acknow¬ 
ledged,  but  was  worshippeil  as  a  triad  with 
dilferent  names  in  each  ditlerent  Nome.” — P. 
147. 

The  state  religion,  afterwards  adopted  at 
Rome,  was  derived  from  Etruria,  where 
the  ditferent  cbasses  of  augurs  were  kept  up 
in  full  perfection  ;  the  placing  these  otFices 
in  the  hands  of  an  hereditary  nobility,  and 
the  control  over  the  national  assemblies 
possessed  by  the  augurs,  who  alone  could 
take  the  auspices  and  interpret  the  omens, 
was  a  state-craft  of  Etrurian  origin.  Their 
knowledge  of  science,  which  was  carefully 
treasured  from  the  vulgar,  greatly  assisted 
these  operations.  They  are  believed  to 
have  understood  the  electric  agency  of 
lightning  ;  and  this  appearance,  according 
to  its  being  in  one  part  of  the  heavens  or 
another,  circumstances  over  which  they 
seem  to  have  had  full  control,  was  a  favor¬ 
able  or  unfavorable  omen.  They  alone  of 
the  people  in  Italy  understood  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  fire  from  heaven  by  means  of  burning- 
glasses,  and  thus  rekindle  the  sacred  flame 
which  was  in  the  custody  of  the  Vestal  Vir¬ 
gins.  This  was  an  Etruscan  institution, 
and  our  authoress  supposes  the  first  Vestal 
to  have  been  the  sister  of  Tarchon.  From 
this,  she  concludes,  that  her  hero  introduc¬ 
ed  into  European  society  the  principle  of 
rendering  honor  to  women,  and  the  making 
imperative  for  them  such  an  education  as 
shall  fit  them  to  maintaii>,that  honor.  “  A 
principle,"  she  says,  "  which  alone  can 
give  stability  to  civilization.  Where  wo¬ 
men  are  educated,  men  must  be  manly  and 
society  must  be  refined."  The  custom  of 
admitting  females  to  the  banquets  and  pub¬ 
lic  feasts,  she  also  considers  to  have  arisen 
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from  this  characteristic  principle  of  the 
Etruscans. 

The  king  of  the  nation  appears  to  have 
been  elected  at  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
which  look  place  yearly  at  Castel  d’Azzo; 
where  the  public  business  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  its  traffic,  was  carried  on  at  their  an¬ 
nual  fair.  This  national  cemetery  was,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  their  place  of  na¬ 
tional  assembly.  Their  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey  was  close  to  their  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  people  generally  were  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  hereditary  princes  or  chiefs,  who 
had  large  tracts  of  land  assigned  to  them 
and  the  people  over  whom  they  ruled.  It 
w’as  a  kind  of  clanship  ; — the  very  word,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  Gray,  being  Etruscan. 
The  principle  of  their  connexion  was  not 
feudal  but  patriarchal.  It  was  the  same 
principle  that  once  prevailed  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  though 
ahvays  opposed  by  the  Norman  laws,  and 
never  recognized.  She  tells  us  that  the 
chief  was  the  governor,  judge,  general,  and 
prince  of  his  people.  The  clansmen  la¬ 
bored  for  him,  traded  for  him,  and  fought 
for  him.  They  paid  his  debts,  if  poor  ; 
ransomed  him,  if  a  prisoner;  and  followed 
him  into  banishment,  if  exiled.  A  colony 
animated  with  such  principles  and  under 
such  leaders,  was  sure  to  succeed.  Under 
the  name  of  Patron  and  Client  this  system 
is  found  in  Rome  ;  at  least,  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  Republic  ;  afterwards  a  middle 
class  arose,  w’ith  the  extension  of  conquest 
and  commerce  and  the  use  of  a  standing 
army,  and  this  being  unconnected  with  the 
aristocracy  by  any  ties  of  blood  or  clanship, 
the  real  principle  was  abolished,  whilst  the 
name,  perverted  and  abused,  was  retained. 

Religion  was  mixed  up  with  all  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  Etruscan.  We  must  here  use 
our  authoress’s  own  language. 

“  All  the  ancient  legislators  rested  their  sys¬ 
tems  upon  a  religious  structure,  and  strove  to 
found  the  institutions  of  time  upon  the  basis  of 
eternity.  Hence  they  inculcated  all  the  na¬ 
tural  and  civil  obligations  of  social  lil’e  as 
emanations  of  the  divine  w’ill,  and  such  they 
held  to  be  every  sentiment  of  patriotism,  and 
every  exhibition  of  public  courage.  'Phe  state 
ritual  taught  each  man  his  rights  and  duties, 
and  the  prescribed  line  of  his  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  conduct,  as  tJiat  which  was  pointed  out 
for  him  by  the  gods.  No  one  was  sutfered 
by  Tages  to  separate  from  religion  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  his  country,  the  inspirations  of  human 
genius,  or  the  purposes  of  human  rectitude. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  consider  the  world  as 
the  ultimate  object  of  his  hopes  and  desires, 
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and  far  less  was  he  permitted  to  rctrard  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  his  fellow-creatures,  or  his  own  self- 
interest,  as  the  measure  of  his  actions,  or  tlie 
ruling  principle  of  his  understanding.  The 
will  of  the  gods  was,  from  early  education, 
every  thing  to  the  Lucumo,  and  ever  present 
to  his  imagination.  He  consulted  that  will  by 
sacrifice,  when  he  first  look  his  seat  in  the  sen¬ 
ate,  and  when  he  delivered  his  opinion  there  ; 
when  he  married,  when  he  put  out  to  sea, 
when  he  went  forth  to  battle,  when  he  sowed 
ami  when  he  reaped,  when  he  planted  and 
when  he  gathered  in,  when  he  increased  his 
estate  and  when  he  diminished  it.  He  sacri¬ 
ficed  when  he  desired  to  atone  for  his  otTences, 
or  to  satiate  his  vengeance ;  to  endure  man¬ 
fully  loss  and  disappointments,  or  to  triumph 
over  his  foes.  He  sacrificed  and  took  auspices 
as  a  bounden  duty,  to  moderate  his  exultation 
in  prosperity,  to  alleviate  his  sulferings  in  ad¬ 
versity,  to  guide  his  active  career,  and  to  cheer 
his  dissolution.” — P.  266. 

The  depositories  of  the  religion  of  the 
Etruscans  were  also,  as  we  have  hinted,  the 
depositories  of  their  science,  and  the  arts 
of  life;  and  they  were  the  princes  of  the 
people.  This  explains  the  origin  of  the 
vast  architectural  remains  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded.  The  influence  thus  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  people  by  their  governors, 
who  were  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers, 
may  explain,  without  calling  in  the  labor  of 
conquered  or  tributary  nations,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  those  gre.at  works,  which  mark 
the  footsteps  of  the  Eastern  races.  The 
walls  of  Babylon,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  even  the  Druidical  temples  of  England, 
are  all  types  of  the  same  national  character, 
evidences  of  the  same  religious  and  politi¬ 
cal  system  which  prevailed  in  Etruria. 
The  people  were  kept  in  intellectual  and 
moral,  as  well  as  physical  subjection  ;  the 
government  held  over  them  the  terrors  of 
the  future,  as  well  as  the  punishments  of 
the  present  world. 

Airs.  Gray  dwells  with  praise  upon  the 
public  works  of  the  Etruscans, — made  on 
a  great  scale,  in  a  truly  public  spirit,  for 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  They  were 
particularly  skilled  in  hydraulics.  It  was 
part  of  their  old  Egyptian  learning.  The 
marshes  adjoining  the  sea,  now  desolated 
by  malaria,  and  the  haunt  only  of  the  buf¬ 
falo  or  the  vulture,  w’ere  then  drained  and 
cultivated.  They  covered  the  plain  of  the 
Campagna  with  fertility;  the  Cloaca  Max¬ 
ima  at  Rome,  and  the  Emissario  of  Albano, 
were  the  work  of  Etruscan  engineers. 
They  are  both  constructed  on  the  same 
large  scale,  and  with  the  same  gigantic 
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stones,  as  the  walls  and  gates  we  have  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Pe- 
lasgi.  Upper  Italy,  too,  fell  the  benefit  of 
their  knowledge  of  science.  They  sent 
a  colony  into  the  plain  of  the  Po.  They 
constructed  a  scheme  of  draining  and  irri¬ 
gation  for  the  superabundant  waters  of  that 
river.  They  drained  the  Della  of  the  same 
.‘Stream,  and  made  a  magnificent  harbor. 
Thus  they  civilized  Italy,  to  whose  pros¬ 
perity  these  arts  were  essential.  Every  en¬ 
lightened  ruler,  every  Italian  reformer,  has 
considered  the  drainage  of  its  poisonous 
marshes  the  first  step  to  improvement.  Hut 
there  seems  a  moral  miasma  impending 
over  that  devoted  land,  which  unstrings  the 
nerves  and  sinews  of  her  national  life,  and 
almost  forbids  the  hope  of  even  partial 
amendment,  without  a  moral  and  spiritual 
regeneration  of  her  people. 

Mrs.  Gray  has  executed  her  task  with 
good  taste.  She  has  given  us  a  thread  of 
ingenious  theory  to  guide  us  through  the 
mazes  of  conflicting  traditions.  Subject  to 
the  modifications  we  have  suggested,  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  founded  as  can  be  hoped 
for.  Her  work  is  instructive  and  well 
worth  an  attentive  perusal  :  though  it  is  of¬ 
ten  dry  in  the  necessary  details,  yet  there 
is  frequently  an  analogy  traced,  or  some 
kindred  subject  illustrated,  which  relieves 
the  discussion.  To  judge  of  Mrs.  Gray’s 
merits  as  an  interesting  writer,  one  must 
wade  through  the  mass  of  facts,  and  study 
the  dry  skeleton  of  results  which  the  other 
historians  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy 
have  laid  before  their  readers. 

One  or  two  points,  however,  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  work  geem  to  require  ob¬ 
servation.  There  is  a  disposition  to  accept 
as  facts,  events  supported  by  little  evidence, 
and  occasionally  to  use  the  results  of  a  bold 
hypothesis,  as  stepping  stones  for  farther 
theories,  which  is,  perhaps,  natural  to  such 
investigations.  In  our  perusal,  we  have 
sometimes  hardly  felt  ourselves  so  secure, 
as  our  guide  seemed  to  be,  that  we  were 
upon  firm  ground.  Mrs.  Gray  places  too 
much  reliance  on  the  philological  metemp¬ 
sychosis,  so  fashionable  among  antiqiia- 
ries ;  and  she  is  very  expert  at  transforming 
names,  pronouncing  the.se  consonants  to  be 
radical,  those  to  be  superfluous,  and  vow¬ 
els  unnecessary.  The  blunders  into  which 
this  had  led  some  antiquaries,  should  be  a 
warning  to  our  authoress.  She  seems,  for 
a  disciple  of  Niebuhr,  to  place  too  much 
confidence  in  the  ordinary  chronology  of 
those  times.  Nothing,  in  all  this  subject, 
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is  more  uncertain  than  the  dates  of  events; 
there  is  not  one  that  can  be  fixed  with  cer¬ 
tainty  in  profane  history,  beyond  the  ninth 
century  before  our  era. 

We  shall  have  inucli  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  conclusion  of  this  work,  the  second  part  i 
of  which  carries  the  history  down  to  the  ex-  i 
pulsion  of  the  Taripiins.  But  the  last  topic  i 
on  which  it  is  intended  to  dwell — the  do- | 
inestic  manners  and  customs  of  the  Etrus¬ 
cans — is  one  of  delicacy  and  didiculty.  Its 
details  are  far  from  being  matter  of  unmix¬ 
ed  satisfaction.  The  civilization  of  Etru¬ 
ria,  like  that  of  Greece  and  Home,  was  the 
civilization  of  a  heathen  people.  In  those 
countries,  progress  of  mind  and  refinement 
of  intellect  seem  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  taking  from  vice  its  proper  features. 
Nay,  the  popular  mind,  at  the  period  of 
most  advanced  civilization,  deified  vices. 

In  Etruria,  too,  luxury  and  corruption 
doubtless  produced  their  inevitable  results. 
Though  the  unbridled  license  and  unblush¬ 
ing  wickedness  with  which  the  Etruscans 
have  been  charged  by  some  ancient  writers 
is,  no  doubt,  grossly  exaggerated,  yet  there 
are  points  upon  which  the  admirers  of  this 
people  have  allowed  themselves  to  dwell 
with  praise,  which  disclose  ground  for  these 
attacks.  Babylonian  customs  were  kept  up. 

A  Roman  matron  would  have  shrunk  from 
the  exhibition  which  we  have  ourselves  ob¬ 
served  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  at  Corneto, 
of  ladies  sharing  public  banquets,  clothed  in 
garments,  the  texture  of  which,  when  the 
luxury  of  the  East  had  enslaved  and  cor¬ 
rupted  the  old  Roman  virtue,  called  forth 
the  indignant  remonstrances  of  the  epicu¬ 
rean  Horace,  no  less  than  the  coarser  lash 
of  the  stern  Juvenal. 

Other  points  in  relation  to  the  Etruscan 
manners,  and  particularly  the  inode  in 
which  some  of  their  customs  and  habits 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  are  very  in¬ 
teresting.  Their  works  of  art  have  been  a 
model  for  all  succeeding  ages.  Genuine 
lovers  of  beauty,  they  studied  the  graces  of 
form  rather  than  of  color  ;  and  for  exquisite 
outline,  their  vases  and  cups  have  never 
been  surpassed.  There  is  a  strange  per¬ 
manency  about  these  things.  The  Scarne 
shape  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  some  Etruscan  potter,  is  now  the 
universal  model  for  En^ish  ware ;  and 
from  this  commercial  centre  of  the  world, 
is  sent  to  the  remotest  part.  The  patterns 
and  borders  which  adorn  the  painted  sepul¬ 
chres  of  this  people,  seem  to  have  been  of 
universal  use  among  the  Romans,  if  we 


judge  by  the  specimens  found  at  Pompeii, 
and  are  now  far  more  generally  used  than 
any  other.  The  taste  which  is  now  dis¬ 
carding  all  other  forms  but  those  fashioned 
upon  a  Gothic  model,  and  sets  a  value  up¬ 
on  them  for  their  supposed  antiijnity,  is  in¬ 
troducing  an  innovation  of  yesterday,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  patterns  it  supplants,  which, 
invented  in  Etruria,  have  survived  to  us 
amid  the  varieties  and  changes  of  three 
thousand  years. 


TENNYSON'S  POEMS. 

From  the  Dritiah  Quarterly  Review. 

Poems.  liy  Alfred  Tennyson.  2  vols. 

Perhaps  an  admixture  of  caprice,  and 
profound  obscurity,  and  wilful  singularity, 
has,  in  the  instance  of  Tennyson,  even  add¬ 
ed  something  to  the  reputation  of  a  poet, 
of  whom  every  candid  reader  must  admit 
that  he  has  written  some  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  verses  these  later  times  have  produced. 
It  is  good  policy  in  an  author,  at  least  it  is 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  his  immediate 
popularity,  if,  in  companionship  with  ster¬ 
ling  merits  that  may  challenge  the  applause 
of  severest  judges,  he  can  exhibit  certain 
startling  eccentricities  that  will  attract  the 
gaze- and  wonder  of  the  crowd,  and  invest 
him,  amongst  superficial  readers,  with  an 
air  of  undoubted  originality.  He  thus  bribes 
the  wise,  and  wins  the  foolish.  The  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  judicious  cannot,  indeed,  be 
long  dispensed  with ;  but  the  judicious  are 
not  the  people  who  make  much  clamor  in 
the  world,  and  he  whose  object  is  renown, 
must,  some  way  or  other,  gather  the  crowd 
about  his  heels. 

There  is  no  speedier  way  of  doing  this, 
than  by  affecting  singularities  which  attract 
and  amaze  the  ignorant.  Besides  which, 
there  are  many,  by  no  means  belonging  to 
the  ignorant  class  of  mankind,  who  eagerly 
attach  themselves  to  an  author,  in  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  whom  they  also  can  be  a  little 
bold  and  singular — who  are  pleased  to  be 
presented  w  ith  certain  eccentricities  which 
they  can  either  generously  pardon  or  cour¬ 
ageously  adopt.  There  are  those  w'ho,  in 
literature  as  in  life,  choose,  not  the  book 
I  or  the  friend  whom  they  can  thoroughly 
esteem,  but  rather  some  pet  author,  or  pet 
companion,  whom  they  are  resolved,  right 
or  wrong,  through  good  and  ill  repute,  to 
side  with  and  to  admire.  T'hey  are  deter- 
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mined  lo  show  their  free  will  in  the  distri-|  rious  workmanship;  and  therefore,  havinir 
bution  of  iheir  praise;  nor  are  they  ever  j  bestowed  the  most  felicitous  toil  on  one 
so  well  pleased  with  their  favorite  genius,  ;  part  of  his  canvas,  he  will  strike  the  pencil 
as  when,  throwing  themselves  manfully  in  |  carelessly  over  another,  to  prove  that  lie  is 
the  breach,  they  defend,  explain,  applaud  I  no  weaker,  no  fonder  than  ourselves.  At 
all  the  alfectations  of  which  he  is  accused,  j  first,  indeed,  this  off-hand,  impromptu  man- 
These  are  they  who,  in  our  republic  of  let- !  ner  of  writing,  as  if  the  poet  yielded  to  the 
ters,  form  those  coteries  who  exert  often  so;  sudden,  capricious,  uncontrolled  impulses 
mysterious  an  inlluence  in  its  affairs,  and  i  of  genius,  would  seem  to  denote  a  very  dif- 
raise  to  so  sudden  an  elevation  the  poet  ofi  ferent  temper  of  mind,  a  bold  reliance  on 
the  day.  Advocates  even  of  his  weaknesses, :  his  own  powers,  and  on  the  favor  of  his  aii- 
they,  at  all  events,  must  be  sujiposed  dience.  But,  no ;  like  the  abrupt  and  start- 
pre-eminently  to  appreciate  his  indisputable  ling  manner  of  a  bashful  man,  tliis  audacity 
excellences.  It  will,  at  least,  they  think,  of  the  modern  poet  does  but  hide  his  timid- 
be  conceded,  that  to  them  above  all  others  ity,  is  but  a  struggle  against  the  painful 
must  be  known  where  his  strength  really  feeling,  that  he,  perhaps,  is  out  of  place, 
lies.  A  concession,  which  will  not,  per-  and  in  the  presence  of  a  society  which  gives 
haps,  be  universally  granted.  To  us  these  but  cold,  ambiguous  welcome,  and  which 
admirers  appear  to  imagine  that  all  their  is  more  disposed  to  scoff  than  to  admire, 
heroes  must  resemble  the  miraculous  chain-  That  the  poet,  of  all  men  the  most  sensi- 
pioii  of  the  Israelites,  and  that  their  strength  tive,  should  be  occasionally  depressed  by 
must  lie,  not  in  bones  and  sinews,  but  in  this  sentiment  of  timidity,  that  he  should, 
that  loose,  disordered  liair  which  is  hang- j  from  time  to  time  (as  we  gather  even  from 
ing  uncombed  about  their  shoulders.  the  poems  and  prefaces  of  Wordsworth), 

We  have  no  idea  of  attributing  to  Mr.  have  to  reason  himself  into  the  conviction 
Tennyson  a  distinct  premeditated  policy  in  that  his  art  is  not  an  idleness,  and  his  work 
this  conduct  we  have  observed  upon.  On  not  a  mere  superfluity  of  life — is  natural 
the  contrary,  it  has  sometimes  occurred  to  j  enough.  It  is  another  question  whether  he 
us,  that,  in  the  varied  licenses  which  some  is  called  upon  to  feel  this  sentiment  of  tim- 
of  our  later  poets  have  taken — in  their  dis-  idity,  or  doubt  the  utility  of  his  calling, 
regard  to  established  rules  of  composition  The  more  prosaic  the  age,  the  more  need, 
— their  wilful  carelessness — their  wanton  i  say  we,  of  him  and  of  his  tender  or  his  lofty 
play  with  language  and  metre — they  have  j  song.  We  cannot  doubt  that  poetry  has  its 
but  yielded,  though,  perhaps,  unconsciously,  !  distinct  and  very  important  oftice  to  per- 
to  the  influence  of  a  prosaic  and  practical  i  form  in  the  world  of  letters.  Without  insist- 
age.  In  such  an  age,  the  maker  of  verse  ing  that  for  a  perfect  culture  of  the  mind  it  is 
finds  himself  half  ashamed  of  his  vocation  ;  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  a  wide 
and  in  order  not  to  be  thought  to  devote  a  i  sphere  of  thought  and  feeling — even  of 
disproportionate  labor  to  what,  after  all,  I  thought  not  assented  to  and  feeling  not  ap- 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  ingen-  I  proved  of — we  may,  taking  the  narrowest 
ions  trifling,  or,  at  best,  an  ‘  unproductive  j  of  all  ground,  safely  contend  that  in  the 
industry,’  he  throws  aside,  from  time  to  time,  j  circle  of  pure  and  domestic  affections,  and 
the  air  of  study  and  of  toil,  and  attempts  to  i  of  the  natural  sentiments  of  piety  which 
give  to  his  best  and  happiest  efforts  the  ap- !  man  and  nature  inspire,  a  well  selected  po- 
pearance  of  hasty  and  spontaneous  effusion,  j  etry  is  of  eminent  advantage.  Those  who 
They  are  casual  beauties,  they — the  natural  '  have  given  but  slight  consideration  to  the 
wealth  of  the  climate — gifts  of  the  morning  subject,  have  sometimes  disputed  its  utility 
sun;  if  you  think  them  valueless  as  sum- 1  on  the  ground  that,  as  it  is  with  the  real 
mer  dew-drops,  they  at  least  cost  as  little.  |  circumstances  of  life  we  have  finally  to  deal, 
Brush  them  away — you  are  welcome — to-  j  our  feelings  ought  to  be  moulded  by  and  for 
morrow  can  sow  the  fields  again  with  the  ,  these,  and  not  by  fictions  of  the  imagina- 
same  profusion  of  pearls — pearls  which  no  j  tion.  But  it  is  exactly  that  the  heart  should 
diver  has  raked  up,  with  care  and  agony, !  be  well  attuned  to  the  real  circumstances 
from  the  bottom  of  the  seas.  The  extreme  j  of  life  that  we  desire,  and  it  is  exactly  this 
polish  of  verse,  the  slow  progressive  labor  { that  the  better  order  of  poetry  assists  in  per- 
vvhich  ‘  lived  along  the  line,’ is  suspected  |  forming.  Unhappily,  the  circumstances  of 
to  be  less  honorable  than  heretofore.  The  real  life,  without  collateral  culture  of  the 
artist  is  anxious  to  show  that,  he  does  not,  j  mind,  rarely  awaken  all  the  feelings  w  hich 
any  more  than  others,  over-estimate  his  cu-  j  they  are  fitted,  and  which  they  ought,  to  call 
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fortli.  What  is  the  magical  word  home  to  a  f  miliarity  blunts  the  most  delicate  susccpti- 
hard  materialized  nature,  which  seeks  even  bilities  of  social  life,  literature  may  be  said 
in  the  domestic  circle  nothing  but  its  own  to  supply  an  antidote  to  this  ungracious  in- 
selfish  gratification  ?  The  poet  takes  from  inlluence.  Every  one  has  had  occasion  to 
the  Iteart  of  better  men,  and  dilfuses  over  |  experience,  or  to  remark,  how  at  the  meet- 
many,  the  tender,  happy,  and  virtuous  emo-  j  ing  of  old  friends,  there  suddeidy  gtish  up- 
tions,  which,  in  their  perfection,  are  felt ;  wards,  as  from  hidden  sources,  many  a  ten- 
sponlaneously  only  by  a  few.  It  is  not  al-  i  der  feeling  which  had  been  choked  up,  or 
ways,  nor  most  frcipiently,  a  mere  visionary  trodden  down,  or  let  run  to  waste.  What 
scene  lliat  he  reveals  to  us  ;  he  more  often  a  meeting  after  a  separation  is  to  an  old 
makes  visible  the  beauty  of  that  old  familiar  friendship,  such  is  oftentimes  the  perusal  of 
world  which  is  lying  disregarded  around  us.  a  genuine  and  heart-stirring  poet. 

Even  when  his  ev  ents  are  fantastical  and  We  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  smile 
supernatural,  the  feelings,  it  must  be  re-  '  at  the  charge  brought  with  more  gravity 
rnembered,  which  he  describes,  are  humau, !  than  reflection  against  poetry,  that  it  kindles 
else  iiis  poem  is  indeed  but  a  ‘  tinkling  imaginary  and  too  vivid  anticijvations  of  the 
brass,’  of  which  no  account  need  be  taken,  happiness  ot  life,  and  inspires  hopes  which 
it  being  |)owerless  for  good  or  for  evil.  'Fhat  ^  our  sober  and  toilsome  world  cannot  rcal- 
thoroughly  English  poet,  Cowper,  who  drew '  ize.  We  have  smiled,  because  we  knowr 
his  itiaterials  from  the  very  lire-side  by  well  that  it  is  (juite  an  opposite  accusation 
which  he  wrote,  has  he  done  nothing  to  ex-;  which  the  poetry,  especially  of  our  wiud- 
tend  the  sentiments  which  he  felt  so  warmly  .  beaten  and  wave-washed  island  has  to  sus- 
and  described  so  well  ?  Assuredly  the  poet- j  tain.  From  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  to  the 
ry  of  The  !/V/s7v,  like  a  sudden  beam  of  light  last  lines  we  read  in  the  magazine  of  the 
over  some  unpretending  landscape,  has  j  month — w  hich  prettily  and  plaintively  con- 
brought  out  to  many  an  eye  the  beauty  and  1  gratulated  a  blind  girl  on  this,  at  least,  that 
patlios  of  simple  and  domestic  life.  And,  j  she  would  never  see  the  cold,  averted 
in  our  own  day,  does  not  the  whole  heart /glance  of  an  alienated  friend — the  tenor  of 
of  England  confess  a  new,  a  tender,  a  char-  |  our  poetry  has  been  ot  a  melancholy  char¬ 
itable  and  ennobling  impulse  from  the  verse  j  acter,  and  its  effect  upon  young  and  im- 
of  Wordsworth  ?  He  who  makes  two  blades  *  passioned  readers  has  been  invariably  to 
of  grass  to  grow  wdiere  one  oidy  grew  be- 1  create  more  despondency  than  hope, 
fore,  has  been  regarded  as  pre-eminently  j  ^V  hilst  it  kindles  the  purest  and  happiest  of 
the  benefactor  of  his  species,  and  elevated  \  fccUngSy  it  does  not  promise  largely  for 
above  coiKiuerors  and  statesmen;  is  he  far  j  their  enjoyment;  it  mostly  denies  the  con- 
behind  him  in  utility,  (we  like  to  use  that  Uenting  circumstance.  It  mingles  before 
term,  for  we  also,  after  our  own  manner, '  our  eyes  the  elements  of  happiness — itdex- 
claini  to  be  utilitarians,)  does  he  rank  much  '  terously  presses  the  wine  from  out  the 
below  in  the  scale  of  serviceable  men,  who '  grape  ;  but,  somehow,  the  bowl  is  ever 
makes  two  blades  of  kindly  feeling  to  grow  broken  ;  it  falls  to  the  earth,  or  is  dashed 
where  one  only  grew’  before?  !  from  our  hands.  The  treasures  ot  life  are 

Nor  is  it  only  in  youth,  and  as  a  prepara- 1  revealed  to  us  in  the  strains  of  disappoint- 
tion  for  untried  scenes  that  the  pathos  of'  ment ;  it  is  regret  which  ever  sings  of 
poetry  may  render  good  service  ;  it  is  well  in  joy;  it  is  her  inverted  torch  which  throws 
manhood  and  old  age  to  kindle  the  memory  its  light  upon  our  path  ;  it  is  a  golden  urn 
of  kind  and  noble  affections  which  /iwet  ^  that  is  thrust  into  our  bosom. 
been  felt.  It  has  been  said  that  ‘the  heart}  Jean  Paul  Richter,  alluding  to  the  mel- 
has  no  echo,’  and  some  have  added,  ‘  except  j  ancholy  influence  of  poetry  upon  youth, 
for  its  grief’  Certainly  the  finer  joys  pass  compares  it  to  the  black  veil  which  travel- 
rapidly  across  the  mirror  of  the  mind,  and  !  lers  are  advised  to  wear  on  their  first  en- 
we  need  some  powerful  incantation  to  j  trance  amongst  the  snow-bright  mountains 
bring  them  back,  and  stay  them  there,  if;  of  Swit'/.erland,  to  protect  the  else  dazzled 
but  for  an  hour.  We  need  to  be  some- 1  eye-sight.  When  the  landscape  has  grown 
limes  told  that  we  have  Kindled  with  disin-  familiar  to  the  traveller — w hen  life  to  the 
teresteil  affection,  that  we  have  overflowed  youth — the  black  veil,  in  either  case,  may 
w  ith  that  natural  piety  which  the  beauty  be  laid  aside  ;  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary, 
of  the  earth  calls  forth,  in  order  that  the  nor  likely  to  be  retained.  The  apology  con- 
heart  may  be  reassured,  and  know  itself  as  veyed  in  this  fanciful  illustration  is  the  best 
still  capable  of  these  fine  emotions.  If  fa-  that  can  be  offered  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
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we  slioiild  accept  it  as  quite  sati.sfactory. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  it  is  an  evil  that  our  first  efforts  at  re¬ 
flection  should  be  awakened  and  accompa¬ 
nied  by  sentiments  of  sadness  and  despond¬ 
ency.  Every  good  thing  of  this  earth,  has, 
however,  some  attendant  evil,  and  this  is 
one  which,  in  general,  the  stir  and  manifold 
activity  of  life  easily  encounters  and  dis¬ 
pels. 

No;  the  task  of  the  poet  is  not  a  busy 
idleness,  nor  is  it  in  vain,  or  without  a  pur¬ 
pose,  that  an  unconquerable  impulse  to  pour 
forth  his  inmost  soul  in  the  highest  and 
most  impressive  forms  of  language,  has 
been  implanted  within  him.  We  have,  in 
obedience  to  a  very  j)revalent  mode  of 
speech,  called  our  own  a  prosaic  age,  and 
in  one  sense  of  the  term  it  may  be  so  de¬ 
scribed  ;  but  we  do  not  regard  it,  on  the 
whole,  as  averse  to  poetry.  The  writers  who 
appear  as  candidates  for  applause,  are,  we 
suspect,  (with  very  few  exceptions,)  not 
worthy  of  the  age,  and  for  this  reason  ob¬ 
tain  so  little  notice.  Certainly,  the  great 
masters  of  poetry  were  never  more  read,  or 
l)etter  appreciated  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time.  Shakspeare  was  never  more 
admired,  nor  Milton  more  revered.  We 
are  not  less  open  than  at  any  former  period 
to  the  sublimest  strains,  to  the  deepest  pa- 1 
thos,  to  the  tenderest  fancies  of  the  poet ; 
we,  perhaps,  demand  more  than  ever  that 
lie  be  pre-eminently  poetical — passionate, 
imaginative,  creative.  In  one  sense  only ' 
can  we  be  justly  called  prosaic.  We  have 
no  reverence  for  verse,  for  its  own  sake ;  | 
we  set  no  value  on  dexterous  artifices  ofl 
lancTuacre;  have  little  esteem  for  “diflicul-' 
ties  compiered,”  and  similar  claims  to  our' 
admiration.  What  can  be  best  said  in  1 
prose,  we  desire  should  be  said  in  prose. ' 
Poetry,  in  fine,  has  lost  nothing  ;  but  versi- ! 
fication  has  lost  much.  We  still  require  it 
to  be  good,  and  yet  bestow  little  honor  on 
it.  We  regard  its  excellence  as  a  sort  of 
negative  virtue.  Nor  do  we  care  to  see  it 
so  often  as  heretofore.  Over  a  wide  range 
of  topics,  the  decree  has  gone  forth  in  favor 
of  plain  prose,  which  has  withal  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  simple  and  natural  harmonies  of 
its  own.  We  are  far  from  asserting  that  the 
line  has  been  distinctly  drawn  between  the 
subjects  which  are  and  are  not  adapted  to  the 
forms  of  poetry.  The  boundary  line  may 
still  be  as  vague  as  ever  ;  we  know  only 
that  it  has  moved.  We  can  pronounce  that 
the  tide  has  advanced  or  receded,  although 
to  trace,  upon  a  bold  shore,  the  exact  de¬ 


marcation  between  sea  and  dry  land,  re¬ 
mains,  at  all  times,  equally  diflicult.  If,  for 
instance,  Akenside  were  now  living,  we 
may  be  sure  he  would  not  write  a  philoso¬ 
phical  theory  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
in  blank  verse.  No  Pope  or  IJoileau 
would  now’  convert  rules  of  criticism  into 
materials  for  a  poem  ;  as  if  because  they 
related  to  poetry,  they  must  be  themselves 
of  a  poetical  character.  To  blunderers,  of 
course,  no  limits  can  be  set ;  it  is  their 
peculiar  privilege  to  overleap  all  bounds; 
and  therefore,  in  these  days  of  agricultural 
improvement,  some  one  mat/  bethink  him 
of  reviving  a  bucolic  strain,  and  teachinnr 
the  farmers  how  to  plough,  and  sow',  and 
drain  their  lands  in  very  elaborate  hexame¬ 
ters,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  this  will  not 
be  the  Virgil  of  his  acre. 

Mr.  Tennyson — to  return  to  the  author 
whose  w’orks  have  led  us  to  this  train  of  re¬ 
mark — in  the  two  small  volumes  in  which 
his  poetry  is  comprised,  may  be  said  to 
have  exemplified  whatever  is  characteristi¬ 
cally  good  or  vicious,  in  the  most  modern 
school  of  poetry  :  we  have  its  delicacy  of 
touch,  its  ^ubtlety  of  imagination,  its  fine¬ 
ness  of  vision  ;  we  have,  too,  its  careless¬ 
ness,  its  obscurity,  its  metaphysical  vague¬ 
ness,  accompanied  occasionally  with  the 
very  opposite  fault  of  puerility. 

It  is,  we  believe,  the  more  approved  cus¬ 
tom  of  our  critical  brotherhood  to  expose 
the  faults,  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards 
to  reveal  the  merits  of  their  author;  to  ex¬ 
haust  first  the  arrows  of  censure,  and  then 
to  pour  in  the  balm  of  praise.  Whatever 
advantage  this  order  may  possess,  we  shall 
reverse  it  on  the  present  occasion.  While 
the  ear  of  our  reader  is  fresh,  and  before 
he  is  thrown  by  any  criticism  of  ours  into 
a  too  prying  and  suspicious  temper,  let  us 
present  him  with  some  strains  of  exquisite 
poetry;  such  as,  if  he  has  not  encountered 
them  before,  he  shall  thank  us  for  having 
brought  under  his  notice.  We  shall  be 
rather  liberal  in  our  quotations  from  this 
author,  on  the  presumption  that  his  writings 
have  not  circulated  extensively  amongst 
the  class  who  constitute  a  large  portion  of 
our  readers.  Nor  are  they  likely,  perhaps, 
to  do  so.  Although  containing  nothing 
hostile  toChristianitv,  and  indeed  exhibiting 
occasionally  a  strong  religious  feeling,  the 
I  sentiments  are  of  too  miscellaneous  a  char¬ 
acter  altogether  to  awaken  strong  interest 
in  that  order  of  thinkers,  who  do  not  meroly 
admit  Christianity  to  a  place  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  but  establish  it  in  the  very  cen- 
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tre  of  their  intellectual  horizon,  thence  to| 
radiate  its  light  on  all  topics  that  pass  un¬ 
der  review.  If  any  of  our  readers  should 
be  induced,  after  perusal  of  this  notice,  to ; 
refer  to  the  poems  themselves  of  Mr.  'Pen-! 
nyson,  they  must  not  be  surprised  if  they ! 
find  we  have  left  very  little  behind  of  a' 
character  to  interest  them.  I 

Our  first  quotation  shall  be  from  The  \ 
Lotos  Eaters.  Ulysses  and  his  companions! 
enter  the  land  of  the  lotos — 

‘  a  land  1 

Where  all  things  always  seem  the  same,’  I 

! 

and  eat  of  the  fruit  which  disposes  to  i 

languor,  and  inaction,  and  deep  repose.  I 

‘  They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand, 
Itclweeii  the  sun  and  muon,  upon  the  shore  ; 

And  sweet  it  wai  to  dream  of  fatherland. 

Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave  ;  but  evermore 
IMost  weary  seemed  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 

Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam. 

Then  some  one  said,  ‘  We  will  return  no  more;’  ! 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,  ‘Our  island  home  I 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave  ;  we  will  no  longer  roam.’  i 

caoRic  SO.NG. 

‘  There  is  sweet  miisie  here,  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass,  I 
Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass; 

Music  that  ^cntlier  on  the  spirit  lies, 

Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes  ; 

Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  dow’n  from  the 
blissful  ssies 

Here  are  cool  mosses  deep. 

And  through  the  moss  the  ivies  creep, 

And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers  weep. 
And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in 
sleep. 

‘  Why  arc  we  weighed  upon  with  heaviness, 

And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress. 

While  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weariness.^ 
All  things  have  rest,  why  should  we  toil  alone? 
We  only  toil  w  ho  are  the  first  of  things. 

And  make  perpetual  moan, 

Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown  : 

Nor  ever  fold  our  wings. 

And  cease  from  w'anderings; 

Nor  sf.eep  our  brows  in  slumber's  holy  balm  ; 

Nor  hearken  what  the  inward  spirit  sings — 

“  There  is  no  joy  but  calm  !” 

Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown  of 
things  ? 

‘  1.0  !  in  the  middle  of  the  wood, 

'riie  folded  leaf  is  wooed  from  out  the  bud. 

With  winds  upon  the  brandy  and  there 
(irows  green,  and  broad,  andtakes  no  care, 
Sun-steep’d  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 
Nightly  dew-fed  ;  and,  turning  yellow, 

Falls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 

1.0  !  sweeten’d  with  the  summer  light. 

The  full-juiced  apple,  wnixing  over-rnellow'. 
Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  night. 
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All  is  allotted  length  of  days. 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  place. 

Ripens,  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  no  toil. 

Fast  rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil. 

‘  Hateful  is  the  dark-blue  sky. 

Vaulted  o’er  the  dark-blue  sea  ; 

Death  is  the  end  of  life — ah  !  why 
Should  life  all  labor  be? 

Let  ns  alone.  Time  driveth  onw’ard  fast. 

And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 

Let  us  alone.  What  is  it  that  will  last  ? 

All  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  become 
Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past. 

Let  us  alone.  VV  hat  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil  ?  Is  there  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave? 

All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward  the 
grave — 

In  silence,  ripen,  fall,  and  cease : 

Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dream¬ 
ful  ease  ! 

‘How  sw’eet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward 
stream. 

With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half  dream  I 
To  dream  a  dream,  like  yonder  amber  light. 
Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrh-bush  on  the 
height ; 

To  hear  each  other’s  whispered  speech  ; 

Eating  the  lotos,  day  by  day. 

To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach. 

And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray  : 

To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  whollv 
To  the  influence  of  mdd-minded  mcfancholy  ; 

To  muse,  and  brood,  and  live  again  in  memory, 
With  th  ose  old  faces  of  our  infancy. 

Heaped  over  with  a  mound  of  grass. 

Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of 
brass  ! 

‘  Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives. 

And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives, 

.\nd  their  warm  tears:  but  all  hath  suffered 
change ; 

For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold  : 
Our  sons  inherit  us;  our  looks  are  strange  ; 

And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 
Or  else  the  island  princes,  over  bold. 

Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstrel  sings 
Before  them  of  the  ten  years’  war  in  Troy, 

And  our  great  deeds,  as  half  forgotten  things. 

Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle? 

Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 

The  gods  are  hard  to  reconcile  : 

Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 

There  is  confusion  worse  than  death. 

Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain. 

Long  labor  unto  aged  breath. 

Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  with  many  wars. 
And  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the  pilot 
stars. 

******* 

We  have  had  enough  of  action  and  of  motion, 
we 

Roll’d  to  starboard,  roll’d  to  larboard,  when  the 
surge  was  seething  free. 

Where  the  wallowing  monster  spouted  his  foam 
fountains  in  the  sea. 

Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  equal 
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mind, 

In  the  hollow  lotos-land  to  lire  and  lie  reclined 
On  the  hillsy  like  gods  togethtr^  careless  of  man¬ 
kind.’ 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  charming  litlle 
poem,  but  an  additional  merit,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  eaten  of  tlie  lotos  to  sym- 1 
pathize  with  the  strain  of  feeling  which  it 
so  beautifully  describes. 

From  the  poems  of  Mr.  Tennyson  might 
be  selected  quite  a  little  gallery  of  female 
portraits,  all  distinguished  for  their  grace 
and  purity.  We  will  present  our  readers 
with  a  glance  of  the  chief  of  them.  First 
in  order  is  the  young  and  laughing  Lilian  : 

‘  Airy,  fairy  Lilian, 

Flitting  fairy  Lilian, 

When  I  ask  her  if  she  love  me, 

Claps  her  tiny  hands  above  me. 

Laughing  all  she  ran  ; 

She’ll  not  tell  me  if  she  love  me. 

Cruel  little  Lilian  ’ 

Next  we  have  the  wifely  Isabel: 

‘  An  arcent  very  low 
In  blandishment,  hut  a  most  silver  flow 
Of  suhlle-paced  counsel  in  distress. 

Right  to  the  heart  and  brain,  though  undescried. 
Winning  its  way  with  extreme  gentleness 
Through  all  the  outworks  of  suspicious  pride.’ 

Of  Madeline  we  shall  report  nothing  but 
her — 

‘  Delicious  spites  and  darling  angers.’ 

The  mystic  Adeline  must  not  be  so  brief¬ 
ly  dismissed.  Who  has  not,  at  least  when 
his  eyesight  was  very  young,  encountered 
some  fair  lady  whose  visual  orbs  seented  to 
be  full  of  some  profound,  sweet  melan¬ 
choly,  some  super-terestrial  meaning, 
which  he  in  vain  essayed  to  penetrate  ?  In 
after-years  we  probably  solved  the  riddle  in 
a  very  cold  and  sceptical  manner,  conclud¬ 
ing  that,  whatever  beauty  there  might  have 
been  in  those  eyes,  there  was  no  peculiar 
thought  of  any  kind — that,  in  fact,  there 
was  no  meaning  to  divine,  and  this  myste¬ 
rious  semblance  of  thought  was  but  the 
play  of  our  own  imagination.  This  most 
prosaic  explanation,  we  must,  however,  for 
the  present  dismiss,  and  listen  to  the  fanci¬ 
ful  conjectures  of  the  poet : 

ADELINE. 

‘  Mystery  of  mysteries. 

Faintly  smiling  Adeline, 

Scarce  of  earth,  nor  all  divine. 

Nor  unhappy,  nor  at  rest; 

13ut  beyond  expression  fair. 


With  thy  floating  flaxen  hair. 

Thy  rose  lips  and  lull  black  eyes 
Take  the  heart  from  out  my  breast : 
Wherefore  those  dim  huiks  of  thine. 
Shadowy,  dreaming  Adeline.’ 

*  What  hope,  or  fear,  or  joy  is  thine  ? 

Who  talk<‘th  with  tin  e,  Adeline  .’ 

Fur  sure  thou  art  not  all  alone  : 

Do  heating  hearts  of  salient  springs 
Keep  measure  with  thine  own  .’ 

Hast  thou  heard  the  butterflies 
What  they  say  betwixt  their  wings.’ 

Or  in  stillest  e\enincs. 

With  what  voice  the  violet  woos 
To  his  heart  the  silver  dews.’ 

Or.  when  little  airs  ari.-e. 

How  the  merry  blue-hell  rings 
To  the  mosses  undernealh  .’ 

Wherefore  that  faint  smile  of  thine. 
Shadowy  dreaming  Adeline  .’ 

‘Some  honey-converse  feeds  thy  mind. 
Some  spirit  of  a  crimson  rose 
In  love  with  thee  forgets  to  close 
His  curtains,  wasting  odorous  sighs 
All  night  long  on  darkness  blind. 

What  aileth  thee  .’  v^  horn  waitest  thou 
M  ith  thy  soften’d,  shadow’d  brow. 

And  those  dew-lit  eyes  of  thine. 

Thou  faint  smiler,  Adeline  .’’ 

Adeline  bas,  it  seems,  a  sister  Margaret ^ 
who  bolds  no  such  mysterious  comntunion 
with  roses  and  \iolets — whose  sympathies 
are  more  human  ;  but  whose  portrait  is,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  worth  studying. 

MARGARET. 

‘  From  all  things  outward  you  have  won 
A  tearful  grace,  as  though  you  stood 

Between  the  rainbow  and  the  sun. 

*  *  * 

‘  You  love,  remaining  peacefully, 

To  hear  the  iiiurmur  of  the  strife. 

But  enter  not  the  toil  of  life. 

You  are  the  evening  star,  alway 

Remaining  betwixt  dark  and  bright  ; 

Lull’d  echoes  of  laborious  day 

Come  to  you,  gleams  of  mellow  light 
That  float  by  you  in  the  verge  qf  night. 

‘A  fairy  shield  your  genius  made 
And  gave  ymi  on  your  natal  day  ; 

Your  sorrow  only  sorrow's  shade, 

Keeps  real  sorroic  far  away. 

You  move  not  in  such  solitudes. 

You  are  not  less  divine. 

But  more  human  in  your  moods 
Than  your  twin  sister  Adeline. 

Your  hair  is  darker,  and  your  eves 

Touched  with  a  somewhat  darker  hue, 

And  less  aerially  blue  ; 

But  ever  trembling  through  the  dew 
Of  dainty — woful  sympathies.’ 

Of  the  serene,  imperial  Elednore,  we 
have  only  room  to  quote  the  following  lines. 
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Tliey  form  in  themselves  an  ex([uisite  little  j 
picture: —  i 

I 

I 

*  His  bow-strinw  sliickened,  languid  Love,  j 

L«‘aniti;'  his  cheek  upon  his  hand,  | 

Droops  both  liis  wings  regarding  lliee,  1 

And  so  would  languish  evermore, 
t^i^ereiie,  imperial  LleAnore.’  j 

I 

St.  tSimrnn  Sti/litcs  is  a  poem  of  a  very  ^ 
different  ami  sterner  character  from  any  we  i 
have  hitherto  referred  to.  It  is  a  portraiture, 
we  tteed  hardly  say,  of  that  unfortunate 
enthusiast,  who,  thinking  to  win  Heaven  hy 
inflicting  tortures  upon  himself,  at  lengtli 
contrived  to  live  day  and  night  upon  the 
narrow  summit  of  a  high  pillar.  Such 
fanatics  as  Simeon  have  their  phaces,  it  is 
true,  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  hut  their 
monstrous  petiances  are  rather  to  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  previously  current  superstitions 
of  the  East,  which  intruded  themselves  into 
Christianity,  than  to  any  perversions,  how- 


religion.  At  all  periods,  indeed,  many  e.\- ! 
cellent  but  mistaken  men  have  thought  to  j 
earn  tranquillity  and  peace  of  mind  hy  inflic¬ 
ting  pain  and  privation  upon  the  body.  4'hey 
might  almost  as  reasonably  have  reversed 
the  experiment,  and  hoped  to  secure  health  j 
of  body  by  torturing  the  mind.  But  it  tvas  i 
no  mistake  of  this  description,  which  such 
fanatics  as  Simeon  made.  Peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  mind  were  not  amongst  the  ob¬ 
jects  they  were  in  search  of.  These  Chris¬ 
tian  Fakirs  held  that  so  much  torture  was 
so  much  merit,  and  was  entitled  to  so  much 
recompense.  It  was  |)resent  agony  paid  j 
for  future  joy  in  paradise.  Our  poet  has 
presented  us  with  a  faithful  sketch  of  this 
fanatical  spirit,  with  its  alternate  exultation 
and  despondency,  its  fluctuations  between 
egregious  pride  and  utter  prostration  of 
mind,  together  with  its  moments  of  mental 
wandering  and  self-bewilderment.  Here  is 
a  brief  specimen  : — 

‘  But  yet. 

Rethink  thee.  Lord,  while  thou  and  all  the  saints 
Enjoy  themselves  in  Heaven,  and  men  on  eurtii 
House  ill  the  shade  ol  comfortable  roofs, 

SSit  with  their  wives  by  fires,  eat  wholesome  food. 
And  wear  warm  clothes,  and  even  beasts  have 
stalls, 

I,  ’tween  the  spring  and  downfall  of  the  light. 
Bow  down  one  thousand  and  two  hundred  times 
To  Christ,  tlie  Virgin  Mother,  and  the  saints; 

Or  in  the  night,  after  a  little  sleep, 

I  w'ake  ;  the  chill  stars  sparkle ;  I  am  wet 
With  dreucliing  dews,  or  stilf  with  crackling  frost. 

I  wear  an  undress’d  goatskin  on  my  back  ; 

A  grazing  iron  collar  grinds  iny  neck  ; 


And  in  my  weak,  lean  arms  I  lift  the  cross. 

And  strive  and  wrestle  with  thee  nil  1  die  : 

O  mercy,  mercy  !  wash  away  niy  sin. 

‘  O  I.ord,  thou  knowest  what  a  man  I  am  ; 

A  sinful  inun,  conceived  and  born  in  sin  : 

*Tis  their  own  doing  ;  this  is  none  of  mine  ; 
liuy  it  not  to  me.  Am  I  to  blame  for  this. 

That  here  come  those  that  worship  me  }  Ha  !  ha  ! 
'riiey  think  that  1  am  .somewhat  W  hat  am  1  ? 

'I  he  silly  people  take  me  for  a  saint, 

.And  bring  me  oll’erings  of  fruit  and  Howers, 

.And  1,  in  truth  (thou  wilt  bear  witness  here,) 
Have  all  in  ail  endured  as  much,  and  more 
'I'han  many  just  and  holy  men,  whose  names 
Are  register  d  and  calendar'd  fur  saints. 

‘  (lood  people,  you  do  ill  to  kneel  to  me. 

W’hat  is  it  1  can  have  dune  to  merit  this 
I  am  a  sinner  viler  than  you  all. 

'  It  may  be  I  have  w’ruught  some  miracles, 

.  And  cured  souie  halt  and  maim'd.  But  what  of 
I  that  ? 

It  may  be,  no  one,  even  among  the  saints, 

!  May  mutch  his  pain  with  mine.  But  what  of  that 
i  Vet  do  not  rise  ;  for  you  may  look  on  me, 
i  .And  in  your  looking  you  may  kneel  to  God. 
j  Speak  !  is  there  any  of  you  halt  or  maim’d  ? 

1  think  you  know  1  have  some  power  with  Heaven 
From  my  long  penance  :  let  him  speak  his  wish.’ 

W’e  willingly  turn  from  this  gloomy  por¬ 
traiture  to  something  of  a  gayer  strain, 
which  we  shall  not  have  long  to  seek  for 
amongst  the  poems  of  this  author.  The 
Talking  Oak  is  a  charming  production. 
If  the  trees  should  take  to  talking  in  this 
style,  mere  human  tongues  may  give  up  the 
trade.  But  we  feel  that  if  we  meddle  with 
this  discourse  of  the  talking  oak,  we  must 
(juote  it  all.  There  are  some  poems  the 
merit  of  which  cannot  be  made  known  by 
any  extracts,  however  partially  selected  ;  so 
little  does  the  charm  lie  in  this  or  that  verse, 

I  but  in  the  grace  diffused  over  the  whole.  If 
j  any  one,  after  having  been  delighted  by  a 
i  piece  of  this  description,  wishes  to  make 
his  friend  participate  in  his  admiration,  he 
is  .surprised  at  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  fixing 
upon  a  passage  which  will  justify  his  ap¬ 
plause.  The  beauty  of  the  poem  seems  to 
evaporate  when  he  reviews  it  verse  by  verse. 
He  begins  to  suspect  that  he  himself  had 
strangely  overrated  its  merit.  Just  such  a 
piece  is  The  Talking  Oak.  Therefore  we 
will  pass  it  by,  and  select  in  preference 
some  passages  from  The  Day  Dream. 

This  is  an  elegant  recital  of  a  fairy  legend, 
which  tells  how  a  king,  with  all  his  court, 
and  all  the  inmates  of  his  palace,  were 
drowned  in  deepslurnber  for  a  hundred  years 
— how  a  thick  tall  hedge  grew  round  the 
palace,  and  hid  it  from  all  intruders — how 
his  daughter,  the  princess,  lay  in  her  apart- 
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ment  alone  in  the  same  deep  sleep — and 
how  at  the  end  of  the  hundred  years,  a 
prince,  led  by  a  benevolent  fairy  to  the 
spot,  dissolves  the  charm  by  imprinting  a 
kiss  on  the  fair  sleeper,  whont  he  thereupon, 
as  in  due  course  of  all  such  narratives, 
claims  for  his  bride.  Here  is  the  picture 
of  the  hall,  where  the  king  and  his  court 
hold  perforce  their  ‘  permanent  silting,’ 

‘  Roof-naiinting  martins  warm  their  eggs  : 

In  these,  in  those,  the  life  is  stay’d. 

The  mantles  from  tlie  golden  pegs 
Droop  sleepily  :  no  sound  is  made. 

Not  even  of  a  gnat  that  sings. 

More  like  a  picture  seemeth  all 
Than  those  old  portraits  of  old  kings. 

That  watch  the  sleejiers  from  the  wall. 

‘  Here  sits  the  butler,  with  a  flask 

Between  his  knees  half-drain  d  ;  and  there 
The  wrinkled  steward,  at  liis  task  ; 

The  maid  of  honor  blooming  fair  : 

The  page  has  caught  her  hand  in  his : 

Her  lips  are  sever’d  as  to  sj)eak  : 

His  own  are  pouted  to  a  kiss  : 

The  blush  is  fix’d  upon  her  cheek. 

‘Till  all  the  hundred  summers  pass. 

The  beams,  that  thro’  the  oriel  shine. 

Make  prisms  in  every  carven  glass. 

And  beaker  brimin’d  with  noble  wine. 

Each  baron  at  the  banquet  sleeps, 

(irave  faces  gather’d  in  a  ring. 

His  state  the  king  reposing  keeps. 

He  must  have  been  a  jolly  king.’ 

Alone  in  an  inner  apartment  sleeps  the 
princess : — 

*  Year  after  year  unto  her  feet 

— She  lying  on  her  couch  alone — 

Across  the  purpled  coverlet. 

The  maiden’s  jet-black  hair  has  grown, 

On  either  side  her  tranced  form 

Forth  streaming  from  a  braid  of  pearl  : 

The  slumbrous  light  is  rich  and  warm. 

And  moves  not  on  the  rounded  curl. 

‘  She  sleeps  :  her  breathings  are  not  heard 
In  palace  chambers  far  apart. 

The  fragrant  tresses  are  not  siirr'd 
That  lie  upon  her  charmed  heart. 

She  sleeps  :  on  either  hand  upswells 
The  gold-fringed  pillow  lightly  pressed  : 

She  sleeps,  nor  dreams,  but  ever  dwells 
A  perfect  form  in  perfect  rest.’ 

But  at  length  the  prince  and  the  good  fairy 
arrive. 

‘  A  touch,  a  kiss  !  the  charm  was  snapt. 

There  rose  a  noise  of  striking  clocks. 

And  feet  that  ran,  and  doors  that  clapt. 

And  barking  dogs,  and  crowing  cocks. 

A  fuller  light  illumined  all, 

A  breeze  through  all  the  garden  swept, 

A  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  hall, 

And  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt. 
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‘  The  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner  blew, 

The  butler  ilratik,  the  steward  scrawl’d. 

The  fire  shot  up,  the  martin  flew, 

I'he  parrot  scream’d,  the  peacock  squall’d. 

The  maid  and  page  renew’d  their  strife. 

The  palace  bang’d,  and  buzz’d,  and  clackt. 

And  all  the  long  pent  stre.im  of  life 
Dash’d  downward  in  a  cataract. 

‘  And  last  of  all  the  king  awoke, 

And  in  his  chair  himself  u])rear’d. 

And  yawn’d,  and  rubb  d  bis  face,  and  spoke, 

‘  By  holy  rood,  a  royal  beard  ! 

How  say  you.!*  we  have  slept,  my  lotds; 

My  beard  lias  grown  into  my  laji.’ 

The  barons  swore  with  many  words, 

’Twas  but  an  after-dinner’s  nap. 

‘  ‘  Pardy,’  returned  the  king,  ‘  hut  still 
My  joints  are  something  still  or  so. 

My  lord,  and  shall  we  pass  the  bill 
I  mention’d  half  an  hour  ago  ?’ 

The  chancellor,  sedate  and  vain, 

In  courteous  words  return’d  reply  ; 

But  dallied  with  his  golden  chain. 

And  smiling  put  the  question  by.’ 

Then  the  prince  and  the  princess  tvhoni 
he  has  released  from  her  trance  by  a  cere¬ 
monial  so  much  more  simple  and  agreeable 
than  dealers  in  magic  usually  prescribe, 
leave  the  palace  in  great  happiness  together. 
To  this  little  tale  is  appended,  by  way  of 
‘  moral,’  some  lines  which  are  worth  quot¬ 
ing,  as  well  for  the  meaning  they  convey, 
as  for  the  felicity  with  which  that  meaning 
is  expressed.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  the 
fact  intimates,  and  should  be  held  in  re¬ 
membrance  by  all  critics,  especially  of  the 
severer  order,  that  the  exposition  of  the 
beautiful  alone,  without  further  object,  is  a 
distinct  and  legitimate  aim  of  the  art  of  po¬ 
etry  as  well  as  of  sculpture  or  painting,  and 
is  not  without  its  beneficent  influence. 

MORAI.. 

‘  So,  Lady  Flora,  take  my  lay. 

And  if  you  find  no  moral  there, 

Go,  look  in  any  glass,  and  sav, 

Wbat  moral  is  in  being  fair. 

Ob,  to  wbat  uses  shall  we  put 

The  wild-weed  flower  that  simpiv  blows.’ 
And  is  there  any  moral  shut 
Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose? 

‘  But  any  man  that  walks  the  mead 
In  bud,  or  blade,  or  bloom  may  find. 
According  as  his  humors  lead, 

A  meaning  suited  to  ids  mind. 

And  liberal  ajiplications  lie 

In  An  like  Nature,  dearest  friend  ; 

So  ’twere  to  cramp  its  use,  if  I 

Should  book  it  to  some  useful  end.’ 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  been  much  compli¬ 
mented  by  his  critics  on  Jiis  descriptive 
powers.  He  is  frequently,  without  a  doubt, 
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extremely  liappy  in  his  expressions.  He 
has  very  many  lines  and  phrases  of  remark¬ 
ably  graphic  power.  IJut  at  the  risk  of  be¬ 
ing  deemed  fastidious,  we  will  venture  on 
this  objection,  that  the  circumstances  which 
he  seizes  upon  in  his  descriptions  often  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  sought  after  with  effort ; 
they  are  not  such  as  would  spontaneously 
suggest  themselves  to  the  imagination  ;  and 
conserinently  the  reader  has  a  similar  efft)it 
to  make,  in  putting  these  materials  together 
to  form  a  picture  for  himself.  They  have 
the  air  of  having  been  torn  and  wrettched 
from  their  place ;  they  could  not  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  language  of  another  poet  as 
being — 

‘  Tlie  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye.’ 

Mariana  has  often  been  quoted  as  a  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  Mr.  Tenttyson’s  power 
to  paint  a  scene.  Without  denying  its  mer¬ 
its,  we  confess  it  docs  not  altogether  please 
us.  To  us  the  description  is  marred  by  the 
violent  effort  to  describe.  The  writer  does 
not  appear  to  stand  in  singleness  of  mind 
before  his  object,  and  looking  at  it  with  his 
heart  in  his  eyes,  as  is  the  manner  of  poets, 
record  what  he  sees;  he  rather  seems  to 
pry  curiously  about  it  in  cjuest  of  poetic 
circumstance.  Here  is  the  commencement 
of  the  poem,  and  we  do  not  think  we  could  j 
make  a  more  favorable  extract. 

MARIANA. 

*  Mariam  in  tho  moated  grange.’ — Measure  for  Measure. 

‘  With  blackest  moss  the  flower-plots 
Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all, 

Tiio  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 

'riiat  held  tlie  |)each  lo  the  garden-wall. 

The  broken  sheds  look’d  sad  and  strange, 
Unlifled  was  the  clinking  latch, 

Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 

Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  ‘  .My  life  is  dreary, 
ile  comelh  not,’  she  said  ; 

She  said,  ‘  I  am  aweary,  aweary  ; 

1  would  that  1  were  dead  !’  ’ 

In  this  there  are,  without  doubt,  very- 
graphic  touches,  but  we  feel  ourselves  ab¬ 
ruptly  plunged  amongst  details,  which  we 
have  to  pul  together  for  ourselves  in  the  be.st 
manner  we  are  able.  An  effect  is  produced 
as  if  the  several  objects  l^id  been  cut  out  of 
a  picture;  and  the  brilliant  fragments  were 
thrown  at  hap-hazard  before  us. 

Tim  Lady  of  Shalutt  is  another  poem 
often  cited  with  great  applause  by  the  pro¬ 
fessed  admirers  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  which 
we  like  still  less.  Together  with  a  series 


of  descriptions  which  have  the  same  air  of 
abruptness,  and  which  bring  with  them  the 
same  uncomfortable  feeling  of  effort,  we 
have  a  story  so  obscurely  told,  that  we 
would  on  no  account  take  upon  ourselves 
the  responsibility  of  giving  the  briefest  sum¬ 
mary  of  it.  We  confess  ourselves  simple 
and  prosaic  enough,  wherever  there  is  any¬ 
thing  like  a  story,  to  wish,  like  the  children, 
lo  know  what  it  is  about.  It  is  no  answer 
to  say,  that  there  is  magic  and  mystery  in 
it,  and  that  it  deals  with  the  supernatural. 
A  fact  may  be  as  miraculous  or  as  monstrous 
as  you  please,  it  is  still  a  fact,  and  should 
be  intelligibly  narrated.  The  enchantments 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  are  as  distinctly  told 
as  the  tamest  incidents  of  a  domestic  novel. 
If  it  had  been  otherwise,  they  would  never 
have  gained  the  ear  of  the  world  as  they 
have  done.  Even  where  the  story  is  incom¬ 
plete,  where  the  events  are  unexplained, 
and  it  is  the  very  purpose  of  the  writer  to 
leave  us  with  a  feeling  of  unsatisfied  curios¬ 
ity,  still  so  much  of  the  narrative  as  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  communicated,  should  be  com¬ 
municated  distinctly.  We  should  know 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  marvel,  what 
it  is  that  remains  to  be  explained  ;  we  must 
see  plainly  some  portion  of  the  thread,  if 
only  to  perceive  that  it  breaks  off.  The 
poem  is  written,  too,  in  a  style  of  versifica¬ 
tion  which  to  us  is  extremely  disagreeable. 
Hut  to  make  our  objection  on  this  head  in¬ 
telligible,  we  must  quote  two  of  the  stanzas. 

THE  LABY  OF  SHALOTT. 

‘  On  either  side  the  river  lie. 

Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye. 

That  clothe  the  world  and  meet  the  sky ; 
And  through  the  field  the  road  runs  by 
To  inany-tower’d  Canieiut; 

And  up  and  down  the  people  go, 

(iia/ing  where  the  lilies  blow 
liouiid  an  island  there  below. 

The  island  of  Shalott. 

*  Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver, 

Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Tlirough  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
l$y  the  i.'dand  in  the  river. 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 

Four  gray  walls  and  four  gray  towers 
Overlook  a  space  of  flowers. 

And  the  silent  isle  iiiibowers 
The  L  idy  of  Shalott.’ 

And  so  on,  through  the  whole  poem,  the 
first  part  of  the  stanza  ending  with  ‘  Came¬ 
lot,’  and  the  second  with  ‘  The  Lady  of 
Shalott,’  or  ‘  Island  of  Shalott,’  termina¬ 
tions  which  do  not  even  form  a  rhyme ; 
though  perhaps  we  have  no  right  to  com- 
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plain  of  the  want  of  rhyme,  there  being  in| 
the  first  part  of  each  verse  no  less  than  four 
lines  iincrlincf  together.  A  rffrain  of  this 
description  may  have  its  appropriate  place 
in  a  song  of  two  or  three  verses;  but  when 
persevered  in  throughout  a  poem  of  some 
length,  it  becomes  intolerable.  The  atten- 
tion  is  perpetually  called  off  from  the  poem 
itself,  to  watch  how  the  writer  brings  in  his 
invariable  endings  of  ‘  Camelot,’  and  ‘  La¬ 
dy  of  Shalolt.’  It  is  as  if  in  travelling  along 
some  highway,  whatever  might  be  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  scene  over  which  the  broad 
day  was  pouring,  we  were  compelled  by 
some  ridiculous  fascination  to  watch  the 
recurrence,  at  stated  intervals,  of  the  tall, 
empty  lamp-posts  that  stand  beside  the 
road,  and  so  journey  on  from  post  to  post, 
incessantly  on  the  look  out  for  what  we 
feel  to  be  the  absurd  object  of  an  involun¬ 
tary  curiosity.  We  would  as  willingly  be 
sent  back  to  read  acrostics,  or  study  ana¬ 
grams,  or  peruse  those  pretty  little  poems 
that  were  written  in  long  and  short  lines, 
so  dexterously  arranged  as  to  imitate  the 
wings  of  Cupid,  either  folded  or  outspread, 
as  best  accorded  with  the  sentiment. 

Having  alluded  to  this  subject  of  versi¬ 
fication,  we  may  as  well  insert  here  a  re¬ 
mark  which  Mr.  Tennyson  must  have  pro¬ 
voked  from  every  one  who  has  an  ear  for 
the  music  of  verse.  He  is  fond  of  making 
experiments  in  versification,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  a  novel  measure,  he  occasionally 
sacrifices  that  melody  which  is  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  all  metre,  and  which,  even  in 
prose,  is  found  to  be  the  natural  compan¬ 
ion  of  all  pathetic  language.  No  prose,  we 
are  sure,  could  be  produced  more  rough 
and  more  jarring  to  the  ear  than  some  of 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  experimental  verse.  We 
venture  to  say  that,  even  in  the  language 
of  conversation,  no  one  ever  puts  together 
such  jerking,  jolting,  unmodulated  diction 
as  may  be  found  in  the  following  example. 
It  is  the  second  verse  of  a  piece  entitled 
‘  A  Song,’  a  very  plain  misnomer,  since 
there  is  scarcely  a  musical  line  in  the  whole 
composition : 

‘  The  air  is  damp,  and  hush’d,  and  close, 

As  a  sick  man’s  room  wlien  he  taketh  repose 
An  hour  before  death  ; 

My  very  heart  faints,  and  my  whole  sold  grieves 
At  the  moist  rich  smell  of  the  rotting  leaves, 
And  the  breath 

Of  the  fading  edges  of  box  beneath, 
And  the  year’s  last  rose. 

ileavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 
Over  its  grave  i’the,  earth  so  chilly  ; 
Ileavily  hangs  the  hollyhock, 

Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily.’ 
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On  this  subject  of  versification  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  observe  that  it  is  evidently 
the  tendency  of  our  best  modern  writers  to 
adopt  in  verse  the  same  manner  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  and  spelling  all  words  as  is  usual 
in  jtrose ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  very 
good  reason.  As  the  termination  (ed)  of 
our  participle  is  never,  or  rarely,  pro¬ 
nounced,  we  cannot  understand  why  it 
should  be  thought  necessary,  in  metrical 
compositions,  to  spell  it  with  the  mark  of 
elision.  In  the  first  line,  for  instance,  of 
the  above  extract,  why  should  it  not  be 
written  hushed,  as  well  as  husli'd!  No  one 
would  ever  think  of  pronouncing  this  as  a 
word  of  two  syllables,  unless  constrained  to 
do  so  by  some  caprice  of  the  versifier.  So, 
too,  if  the  final  vowel  in  the  article  the, 
when  followed  by  a  word  commencing  also 
with  a  vowel,  is  so  faintly  pronounced  as 
not  to  constitute  a  separate  syllable,  we 
may  safely  leave  it  standing ;  there  is  no 
necessity  to  write  it  thus,  th' ,  in  order  to 
put  us  in  mind  of  a  rapid  pronunciation, 
which  we  should  naturally  adopt.  Neither 
does  this  orthography  truly  represent  the 
pronunciation  it  would  intimate,  for  the 
vowel,  though  faintly  and  rapidly  sounded, 
is  not  entirely  dropped.  In  such  a  line  as 
this  of  Milton’s, 

“  Whom  thus  the  angelic  Virtue  answered  mild,” 

no  one  feels  the  least  redundancy,  yet  no 
one  would  pronounce  it, 

“  Whom  thus  th  ’  angelic,"  &c. 

A  verse  is  not  a  verse  because  it  is  made  to 
count;  it  must  be  a  verse  to  the  ear,  and 
that  without  any  torturing  of  the  language. 
Still  less  can  we  approve  of  such  an  abbre¬ 
viation  as  the  follow’ing — 

“  Over  its  grave  t  the  earth  so  chilly.” 

No  one  living  leaves  out  the  consonant  in 
the  monosyllable  in.  Examples  cited  from 
the  older  poets,  in  whose  time,  no  doubt, 
the  w'ord  was  occasionally  pronounced  in 
this  manner,  cannot  ju.stify  a  recurrence  to 
the  practice  now,  when  such  a  pronuncia¬ 
tion  would  be  considered  either  a  vulgarity 
or  an  affectation.  Poetry  should  surely 
employ  the  best  English  that  is  spoken,  and 
not,  in  the  exigencies  of  metre,  have  re¬ 
course  to  what,  out  of  verse,  would  be  cen¬ 
sured  as  a  vicious,  slovenly,  or  pedantic 
pronunciation.  Usage  may,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  sanction  a  departure  from  the  or- 
1  dinary  orthography  and  pronunciation  of 
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prose  ;  but  these  instances  should  be  re- 1 
stricted,  and  not  multiplied.  Common 
sense  tells  us  that  a  poet  can  gain  nothing, 
and  may  sacrifice  much,  by  calling  our  at¬ 
tention  to  petty  singularities  of  language, 
or  by  manufacturing  his  line  out  of  what, 
at  best,  are  the  admitted  artifices  of  the 
distressed  versifier. 

We  perceive  that  we  have  veered  round 
imperceptibly  to  the  cold  and  windy  side 
of  the  hill,  and  must  now  proceed  with  our 
strictures  and  censures  upon  our  author. 
This  is  a  part  of  our  critical  function,  to 
us  by  no  means  the  most  agreeable.  We 
would  rather  occupy  the  remaining  space 
we  can  devote  to  Mr.  Tennyson,  in  culling 
out  the  admirable  passages  of  his  works. 
But  it  is  a  review,  an  estimate  of  the  poet, 
we  have  undertaken,  and  not  the  more 
pleasing  and  easy  task  of  selecting  ‘elegant 
extracts.’  We  have  already  intimated  that 
Mr.  Tennyson  shares  in  the  two  prevalent 
and  very  different  failings  of  modern  poet¬ 
ry  ;  on  the  one  hand,  trifling  with  its  read¬ 
er  by  its  negligence,  caprice,  and  puerility; 
and,  on  the  other,  losing  itself  in  obscurity 
by  vain  efforts  at  philosophical  profundity, 
or  over  subtle  imaginations. 

What  could  Mr.  Tennyson  propose  to 
himself  when  he  presented  to  adult  readers 
two  such  songs,  for  instance,  as  these  to 
the  owl  ?  We  quote  them  down  below  in 
a  note.*  They  are  unavailing,  even  as 

*  ‘  When  cats  run  home,  and  light  is  come, 

And  dew  is  cold  upon  the  ground, 

And  the  far-off  stream  is  dumh, 

And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round. 

And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round  ; 

Alone,  and  warming  his  live  wits. 

The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

‘  When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch. 

And  rarely  smells  the  new-mown  hay. 
And  the  cock  hath  sung  beneath  the  thatch 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay. 

Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay  ; 

Alone,  and  warming  his  five  wits. 

The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 


‘  Thy  tuwhits  are  lull’d,  I  w’ot. 

Thy  luwhoos  of  yesternight. 

Which  upon  the  dark  afloat, 

So  took  echo  with  delight. 

So  took  echo  with  delight. 

That  her  voice  untuneful  growm. 
Wears  all  day  a  fainter  tone. 

‘  I  would  mock  thy  chaunt  anew ; 

Hut  I  cannot  mimic  it ; 

Not  a  whit  of  thy  tuwhoo. 

Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit, 

Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit. 

With  a  lengthen’d  loud  halloo, 
Tuw'hoo,  tuwhit,  tuwhit,  tuwhoo-o-o.’ 
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nursery  rhymes.  They  have  the  reqtiisite 
freedom  from  meaning,  but  the  phrase  is 
too  learned  ;  they  lack  that  coaxing  sim¬ 
plicity  of  language  which  wins  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  nursery.  Is  it  enough  to  say 
of  such  verses  that  they  are  imitations 
of  certain  antique  specimens,  found  pre¬ 
served,  perhaps,  in  Shakspeare  and  others 
of  the  elder  dramatists,  which  themselves 
have  no  possible  interest  apart  from  their 
antiquity,  or  the  use  made  of  them  by  these 
poets  ?  Is  it  very  wise  or  profitable  to  be 
manufacturing  modern  antiques,  whose  best 
recommendation  is  a  very  indifferent  imita¬ 
tion  of  rust?  Or  is  this  a  specimen  of  that 
rejuvenescence  of  our  literature,  which, 
according  to  some,  took  place  on  the  re¬ 
vived  study  of  the  Percy  Ballads? 

So  much  has  been  written  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  abused  simplicity  in  the  various  re¬ 
views  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  who 
chose  to  veil  his  genius  occasionally  under 
a  very  peculiar  affectation  ;  and  the  subject 
appears  to  be  now  so  generally  understood, 
that  we  shall  not  here  enlarge  upon  it.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  relating  a  little 
German  fairy  tale,  which  may  not  inaptly 
illustrate  this  species  of  literary  rejuvenes¬ 
cence. 

In  those  olden  times,  when  the  marvels 
of  witchcraft  arid  alchemy  put  to  the  blush 
I  the  wonders  of  our  modern  chemistry,  a 
I  certain  mysterious  damsel  had  concocted 
for  herself  the  elixir  of  youth.  Whenever 
she  detected  the  least  inroad  of  time  upon 
her  beauty,  she  had  recourse  to  this  liquid, 
and  a  few  drops  immediately  repaired  the 
damage.  A  handmaid  who  waited  on  her, 

[  at  length  discovered  the  secret  of  her  per¬ 
petual  freshness.  She,  too,  had  a  few 
years,  or  a  few  wrinkles,  that  she  would 
gladly  lay  aside.  One  day,  in  the  absence 
of  her  mistress,  she  stole  into  her  chamber, 
and  seized  the  precious  liquid;  but  in  her 
eagerness  to  be  again  restored  to  perfect 
youth,  she  took  so  large  a  draught  that  she 
found  herself  suddenly  dwindled — to  a  lit¬ 
tle  child  !  She  had  drunk  herself  back  to 
infancy,  and  stood  there — like  some  of  our 
modern  poets — in  lamentable  conviction, 
at  once,  and  punishment,  of  her  fault. 

But  it  is  in  the  somewhat  contradictory 
error  of  a  profound  obscurity  that  Mr. 
Tennyson  more  frequently  offends.  To 
metaphysics,  in  metaphysical  garb,  we  wil¬ 
lingly  address  ourselves  with  all  becoming 
patience.  We  are  prepared  for  difficulties, 
and  do  not  shrink  from  their  encounter. 
But  here,  in  poetry,  in  what  should  be  the 
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luxury  of  letters,  to  be  confounded  by  ob¬ 
scurities  which,  at  all  events,  in  depths  of 
shadow  might  rival  the  chapters  of  Kant  or 
Hegel — it  is  too  much.  After  having  read 
on,  with  due  attention,  to  the  end  of  a 
poem,  to  have  deliberately  to  recommence, 
to  analyze,  to  apply  as  many  tests  as  a 
chemist  in  order  to  discover  some  meaning 
in  it — this,  we  say,  is  a  grievance  of  which 
we  have  just  right  to  complain.  Perhaps, 
at  length,  we  detect  some  glimpse  of  mean¬ 
ing,  some  vague  general  idea,  which  when 
we  attempt  to  express  in  our  own  humble 
prose,  looks  very  like  an  old  acquaintance, 
whom  there  was  no  necessity  to  dis¬ 
guise  in  so  much  mummery.  And  be  the 
idea  new  or  old,  what  is  to  be  said  of  that 
exposition  of  a  truth  which  first  presents 
you  something  as  a  riddle  to  be  guessed  at, 
and  when  that  something  is  divined,  leaves 
you  without  a  shred  of  appropriate  lan¬ 
guage  to  invest  it  with — leaves  you,  in  fact, 
to  huddle  it  up,  after  all,  in  whatever  coarse 
vesture  of  your  own  may  first  come  to  hand  ? 

To  show  the  dark,  perplexed,  absurd 
manner  in  which  our  poet,  elsewhere  so  ad¬ 
mirable,  can  write,  we  will  quote  some 
verses  of  a  piece  entitled  The  Poet.  It 
opens  boldly  and  well. 

‘  The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 

With  golden  stars  above  ; 

Dower’d  witli  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn. 
The  love  of  love,’ 

After  this,  the  whole  poem  is  one  dim  and 
preposterous  rant. 

‘  He  saw  thro’  life  and  death,  thro’  good  and  ill. 
He  saw  thro’  his  own  soul. 

The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will. 

An  open  scroll. 

Before  him  lay.’ 

The  poet  was  manifestly  something  other 
than  mere  mortal  man. 

‘  with  echoing  feet  he  threaded 
The  secret’st  walk  of  fame  : 

The  tietclcss  arrows  of  his  thoughts  were  headed 
And  winged  with  flame.’ 

They  must  have  been  visible  at  least  at  both 
ends. 

‘  Like  Indian  reeds  blown  from  his  silver  tongue. 
And  of  so  fierce  a  flight, 

F'rom  Calpe  and  Caucasus  they  sung. 

Filling  with  light. 

And  vagrant  melodies  the  wind  which  bore 
Them  earthward  till  they  lit ; 

Then  like  the  arrow-seeds  of  the  field  flower, 
The  fruitful  wit 


Cleaving — took  root - ’ 

And  so  on  to  the  end,  in  the  same  unintel¬ 
ligible  or  extravagant  style,  and  in  the  same 
jarring,  dislocating  verse,  framed,  as  it  were, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  discord,of  balk¬ 
ing  the  ear,  and  adding  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  confusion  and  obscurity  of  the  sense. 

There  is  an  ambitious  Ode  to  Memory ^ 
the  whole  of  which  might  be  quoted  as  a 
lamentable  instance  of  a  vain  and  painful 
affectation  of  profundity.  Every  reader 
of  English  poetry  is  acquainted  with  the 
ode  of  Wordsworth,  where  he  traces  in 
childhood  the  intimations  of  an  ante-natal 
state  of  existence.  In  this  ode  a  philo¬ 
sophical  fancy  is  pushed,  we  feel  to  its  ut¬ 
most.  Childhood  is  no  longer  the  most 
simple  and  innocent  period  of  existence,  so 
full  of  free,  fresh,  uncareful  life  ;  it  comes 
‘  trailing  clouds  of  glory’  from  the  heavens. 
It  is  not  enough  that  its  young  eye,  so  sen¬ 
sitive  to  all  ifupressions,  kindles  at  the  no¬ 
velty  of  this  world  ;  it  is  not  indeed  the 
novelty  of  this  world,  but  the  reminiscence 
of  a  brighter,  that  calls  the  light  into  its 
quick,  inconstant  gaze.  For  our  own  part, 
nothing  short  of  the  beauty  of  that  poet’s 
verse  could  reconcile  us  to  a  strain  of  sen- 
tinient  so  forced  and  unnatural,  and  which 
robs  childhood  of  its  true  and  genuine 
charm — greater  far,  we  think,  than  any 
which  a  Platonic  philosophy  can  supply. 
Mr.  Tennyson,  falling  into  the  same  strain 
of  thought,  swells  into  still  greater  exag¬ 
geration,  and  speaks  of 

‘  The  deep  mind  of  dauntless  infancy  !’ 

We  presume,  at  least,  that  be  is  here 
following  in  the  same  track  of  Platonic 
contemplation,  but  our  readers  shall  judge 
for  themselves ;  we  will  give  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  trying  their  own  acuteness  and 
perspicacity  on  the  verse  of  our  poet. 

‘  In  sweet  dreams,  softer  than  unbroken  rest 
Thou  leadest  by  the  hand  thine  infant  hope, 
The  eddying  of  her  garments  caught  from  tJiee 
The  light  ol'  thy  great  presence ;  and  the  cope 
Of  the  half-attained  futurity, 

Though  deep,  not  fathomless. 

Was  cloven  with  the  million  stars  which  tremble 
O’er  the  deep  mind  of  dauntless  nfancy. 

Small  thought  was  there  of  life’s  distress  ; 

For  sure  she  deem’d  no  mist  of  earth  could  dull 
Those  spirit-thrilling  eyes  so  keen  and  beautiful; 
Sure  she  was  niglier  to  heaven’s  spheres. 
Listening  the  lordly  music  flowing  from 
The  illimitable  years. 

Oh,  strengthen  me,  enlighten  me  ! 

I  faint  in  this  obscurity. 

Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory.’ 
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There  are  probably  two,  and  only  two 
of  these  lines,  (they  occur  several  times  in 
the  course  of  the  poem,  and  are  repeated 
as  if  for  our  relief,  as  a  sort  of  refrain,) 
which  the  reader  follows  with  a  consenting 
mind — 

‘  Oh,  strengthen  me,  enligliten  me  ! 

I  faint  in  this  obscurity.’ 

But  he  must  not  prefer  the  petition  they 
express  to  our  author ;  for  we  assure  him 
that  throughout  the  whole  piece  there  is  not 
a  single  fragment  a  whit  more  intelligible 
or  more  likely  to  enlighten  him,  than  what 
we  have  quoted. 

In  The  Palace  of  Art  one  gathers  some¬ 
thing  of  the  intention  of  the  poet — one 
catches  at  a  certain  general  idea — but  one 
gathers,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  has  fail¬ 
ed  in  any  forcible  exposition  of  it.  To 
borrow  an  expression  from  a  sister  art, 
‘  nothing  is  made  out.’  The  Two  I  Wccs, 
again,  is  a  very  long  and  tedious  dialogue 
between  the  better  and  worse  parts  of  our 
own  nature ;  if  not  so  obscure  as  some 
others,  it  is,  owing  to  its  greater  length, 
full  as  wearisome. 

In  this  last  poem,  however,  there  is  a 
brief  passage  so  excellent  that  we  cannot 
resist  the  |)leasure  of  quoting  it.  And  this 
we  do  the  more  readily,  because  it  fairly  il¬ 
lustrates  the  current  strain  of  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  poetry,  which,  to  its  praise  be  it  said, 
is  quite  free  from  that  Byronic  gloom  and 
sullenness  which  infected  many  of  the 
minor  poets  of  our  age. 

*  Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith, 

No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 
Has  ever  truly  longed  for  death. 

‘’Tis  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 

Oh,  life,  not  death,  fur  which  we  punt ; 

More  life,  and  fuller,  that  we  want.’ 

Here  we  must  part  company  with  Mr. 
Tennyson.  We  have  been  very  sparing  of 
quotations  brought  forward  to  justify  our 
critical  charges  against  him  ;  for  what  can 
be  more  tedious  and  distressing  to  our  read¬ 
ers  than  to  have  the  dark  spots  selected 
from  an  author,  and  brought  together  in 
gloomy  contiguity  ?  We  are  confident  we 
are  far  more  obliging  them,  as  we  are  grati¬ 
fying  ourselves  far  more,  1^’hen  we  cull  out 
what  is  beautiful  and  worthy  of  admiration. 
As  we  have  exercised  this  forbearance  in 
adverse  quotation,  we  may  still  have  space 
to  conclude  with  one  more  extract  of  a 
pleasing  description.  We  take  the  follow¬ 


ing  verses  from  a  poem  addressed  ToJ.S., 
on  the  occasion,  as  we  learn  from  the  poem 
itself,  of  the  loss  of  a  dear  brother. 

‘  God  give  us  love.  Something  to  love 
He  lends  us  ;  but,  when  love  is  grown 
To  ripeness,  that  on  which  it  throve 
Falls  off,  and  love  is  left  alone. 

‘  This  is  the  curse  of  time.  Alas  ! 

In  grief  I  am  not  all  unlearned  ; 

Once  thro’  mine  own  doors  death  did  pass  ; 
One  went  who  never  hath  return’d. 

‘  He  will  not  smile — nor  .speak  to  me 

Once  more.  Two  years  his  chair  is  seen 
Empty  before  us.  That  was  he 
Without  whose  life  I  had  not  been. 

‘  I  knew  your  brother  :  his  mute  dust 
I  honor  and  his  living  worth  ; 

A  man  more  pure,  and  bold,  and  just 
Was  never  born  into  the  earth. 

‘  I  have  not  looked  upon  you  nigh, 

Since  that  dear  soul  hath  fall’n  asleep. 
Great  nature  is  nmre  wise  than  I  ; 

I  will  not  tell  you  not  to  weep. 

»  »  M  « 

‘  Let  grief  be  her  own  mistress  still. 

She  loveth  her  own  anguish  deep 
More  than  much  pleasure.  Let  her  will 
Be  done — to  weep  or  not  to  weep. 

‘  W<irds  weaker  than  your  grief  would  make 
Grief  more.  ’Twere  better  I  should  cease  j 
Altho’  myself  could  almost  take 

The  place  of  liim  tiiat  sleeps  in  peace. 

‘  Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart,  in  peace  ; 

Sleep,  holy  spirit,  blessed  soul. 

While  the  stars  burn,  the  moons  increase, 
And  the  great  ages  onward  roll. 

‘Sleep  till  the  end,  true  soul  and  sweet. 
Nothing  comes  to  thee  new  or  strange, 
Sleep  full  of  rest  from  head  to  feet  ; 

Lie  still,  dry  dust,  secure  of  change. 
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From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

Nouveaux  Melanges  Philosophif/ues,  par 
Theodore  Jouffroy,  Menibre  de  fin- 
stitnt,  Professcur  de  Philosophic  d  la 
Faculte  des  Lettres,  precedes  rPune  no^ 
tice  et  publics  par  Pii.  Da.viron. 
Paris,  1842. 

This  is  a  posthumous  and  incomplete 
work  of  the  lamented  Jouffroy,  the  disciple 
and  succcessor  of  Cousin.  Its  chief  article 
is  a  long  and  elaborate  “  Treatise  on  the 
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Organization  of  the  Philosophical  Sci-' 
ences,”  in  which  he  has  expanded  the  | 
views  which  he  had  published  in  his  life- 1 
time,  as  a  preface  to  his  “  'Pranslation  of  ^ 
Reid.”  Its  interest,  however,  mainly  de-  j 
pends,  if  we  mistake  not,  upon  an  episode, 
in  which,  in  language  of  great  pathos  and 
beauty,  he  describes  the  progress  of  his 
mind  from  his  early  views  of  religion  to! 
philosophy.  We  have  never  before  read  i 
such  affecting  philosophico-religious  expe¬ 
rience.  It  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the ' 
British  public;  and  as  we  propose  to  sub-j 
mit  a  few  remarks  to  our  readers  upon  the ' 
general  character  of  that  eclectic  school 
of  which  he  was  so  eminent  a  professor,  we 
shall  proceed  to  translate  an  extract  of  some 
length  from  its  pages. 

“  At  the  age  of  twenty  years,  I'began  to  de¬ 
vote  myself  to  the  study  of  Philosophy.  1  was 
then  in  the  normal  school ;  and  although  phi¬ 
losophy  was  of  ihe  number  of  those  sciences 
in  which  we  were  instructed,  I  was  induced 
to  cultivate  it — not  by  the  peculiar  facilities  of 
my  position,  nor  by  any  personal  predilection 
for  any  studies  of  the  kind.  Born  of  pious  pa¬ 
rents,  in  a  district  where  the  Catholic  faith 
was  still  in  its  vigor,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  con¬ 
sider  man’s  future  existence  and  the  care  of 
his  soul  as  the  great  concerns  of  my  life,  and 
the  whole  course  of  my  education  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  strengthen  these  serious  dispo¬ 
sitions.  For  a  long  time  the  dogmas  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  fully  responded  to  the  cares  and  in¬ 
quietudes  which  such  dispositions  awakened 
in  me.  To  those  questions  which  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  were  the  only  ones  deserving  our  attention, 
the  religion  of  my  fathers  gave  replies, — and 
in  those  replies  I  believed,  and,  thanks  to  that 
belief,  my  present  existence  was  bright  and 
clear,  and  the  future  seemed  to  unroll  itself 
without  a  cloud.  Content  with  the  path  I  had 
to  follow  in  this  world — Content  with  the  point 
to  which  it  must  conduct  me  in  the  next, 
viewing  life  under  these  two  phases,  and  death 
which  unites  them  ;  knowing  myself— know¬ 
ing  the  designs  of  God  concerning  me,  and 
loving  him  for  the  goodness  of  his  designs, 

I  rejoiced  \vith  the  joy  which  springs  from  a 
vivid  and  certain  faith,  in  a  doctrine  that 
resolves  all  the  great  questions  which  can  inte¬ 
rest  humanity.  Butatthe  time  when  1  was  born, 
it  was  impossible  for  such  happiness  to  be 
lasting.  The  day  was  come  when  from  the 
bosom  of  that  peaceful  temple,  which  had  re¬ 
ceived  me  at  my  birth,  and  under  the  shade  of 
which  my  earliest  youth  had  flowed  along,  I 
heard  the  storm  of  doubt  which,  from  every 
quarter,  burst  upon  its  walls  and  shook  it  to 
its  base.  My  curiosity  could  not  blind  itself  to 
those  powerlul  objections — scattered  like  dust, 
in  the  atmosphere  I  breathed,  by  the  spirit  of 
two  centuries  of  scepticism.  Despite  the 
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alarm  they  gave  me — perhaps,  because  of 
that  alarm — these  objections  had  forcibly 
seized  on  my  understanding. 

“  In  vain  my  infancy  and  its  poetic  impres¬ 
sions — my  youth  and  its  religious  memories — 
the  majesty,  the  antiquity,  the  authority  of 
that  faith  in  which  I  had  been  taught, — n>y 
every  recollection,  my  whole  imagination,  my 
whole  soul,  revolted  at  an  invasion  of  unbelief 
that  wounded  them  so  deeply  ;  rny  heart  could 
not  defend  my  reason. 

“  The  authority  of  Christianity  once  placed 
in  doubt  before  its  eyes,  my  reason  felt  all  its 
old  convictions  tremble  at  their  base ;  it  was 
bound  in  ortler  to  re-confirm  them,  to  exannne 
the  value  of  their  claims:  and  notwithstanding 
the  bias  with  which  it  entered  on  that  exami¬ 
nation,  it  came  forth  sceptical.  But  this  me¬ 
lancholy  revolution  was  not  wrought  in  the 
open  light  of  my  consciousness:  too  many 
scruples, — too  many  vivid  and  sacred  aflec- 
tions  made  it  an  awful  task  to  avow  to  myself 
its  progress.  It  took  place  silently,  by  an  in¬ 
voluntary  effort,  in  which  1  was  not  an  accom¬ 
plice,  and  for  many  a  day  1  was  no  longer 
a  Christian,  except  that,  in  innocence  of  in¬ 
tention,  I  should  have  shuddered  at  being  sus¬ 
pected  to  the  contrary — I  should  have  thought 
the  charge  a  calumny.  But  I  was  too  sincere 
with  myself,  and  I  attached  too  much  moment 
to  religious  questions,  now  that  age  was 
strengthening  my  reason,  and  the  studious  and 
solitary  life  of  the  university  was  confirming 
the  meditative  tendencies  of  my  spirit,  to  allow 
this  uncertainty  as  to  my  own  opinions  any 
longer  to  continue. 

“  I  shall  never  forget  the  December  evening, 
when  the  veil  which  had  concealed  my  own 
scepticism  from  myself  was  rent  in  twain. 

I  still  hear  my  footsteps  in  that  narrow  and 
scanty  chamber,  where,  long  after  the  hour  of 
sleep,  I  was  wont  to  pace :  1  still  see  that  moon, 
half  veiled  in  clouds,  which  at  intervals  illu¬ 
mined  the  cold  panes.  The  hours  of  night 
passed  away  and  I  perceived  it  not.  Anx¬ 
iously  I  followed  my  thought  as  from  step  to 
step  it  descended  to  the  ground  of  my  con¬ 
sciousness,  and,  dissipating  one  after  another 
the  illusions  which  had  hitherto  concealed 
them  from  my  view,  made  my  errors  every 
moment  the  more  obvious. 

“In  vain  I  clung  to  these  last  convictions, 
as  a  shipwrecked  sailor  to  the  ruins  of  his 
ship ;  in  vain,  in  terror  at  the  unknown  wa¬ 
ters  in  which  I  should  have  to  float,  I  threw 
myself  back  for  the  last  time  upon  my  infancy, 
my  family,  the  scenes  of  my  youth,  all  that  was 
dear  and  sacred  to  me  ;  the  pitiless  current  of 
my  thought  was  too  strong  ;  parents,  family, 
reminiscences,  convictions,  it  tore  me  from  them 
all ;  the  inquiry  became  more  obstinate  and 
more  severe ;  as  it  approached  its  term,  it 
stopped  not  until  it  had  attained  it. 

“  That  was  a  frightful  moment,  and  when, 
towards  morning,  I  threw  myself  exhausted 
upon  my  bed,  my  early  life,  so  joyous  and  so 
rich,  seemed  to  expire,  and  behind  me,  there 
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opened  out  another,  sombre  and  desolate —  tin«ruished  for  eletjance  and  sceptieism  were 
when,  thenceforth,  I  was  to  live  alone — alone  for  the  older  doctrines  ;  those  which  were  the 
w'iih  that  fatal  ihouffht  which  had  exiled  me  more  ardent,  naturally  more  revolutionary, 
thither,  and  which  I  w'as  tempted  bitterly  to  were  for  the  newer  ones,  and  in  the  lively  dis- 
curse.  The  days  which  followed  this  discov'-  cussions  whi**h  absorbed  them,  one  could  not 
ery  were  the  saddest  of  my  life.  To  tell  the  yet  foresee — that  which,  nevertheless,  in  an 
anxieties  with  which  they  were  agitated  would  university  of  young  men,  must  necessarily 
be  too  long.  Although  my  understanding  was  happen — the  defeat  of  the  past,  and  the  com- 
not  without  some  pride  in  considering  its  work,  plele  triumph  of  the  new  doctrines.  One  man, 
my  soul  could  not  become  accustomed  to  a  still  very  young,  but  who  has  never  been  more 
state  so  little  suited  to  human  weakness;  by  remarkable  for  his  eloquence  than  he  w’as  then 
some  violent  reactions  it  strove  to  regain  the  — took  the  lead  of  the  latter  party.  AHer  hav- 
shore  it  had  lost ;  it  found  amid  the  ashes  of  its  ing  been  a  disciple,  he  became  a  professor.  A 
past  convictions,  some  scintillations  which  conference  of  philosophy  was  assigned  to  him 
seemed  at  intervals  to  re-illume  its  faith.  in  the  normal  school,  and  every  one  interested 

‘  But  these  convictions,  having  been  over-  these  discussions,  to  whatever  parly  he  be- 
turned  by  reason,  could  be  re  established  by  longed,  waited  with  impatience  the  commence- 
reason  only.  These  glimmerings  soon  ex-  oient  ot  his  lectures.  One  may  judge  il,  in 
pired.  If,  in  losing  faith,  I  had  lost  all  anxiety  this  situation,  into  which  I  was  thrown.  I,  who 
concerning  those  questions  which  it  had  re-  had  heard  neither  M.  de  La  Ilomiguiere  nor 
solved  for  me,  doubtless  this  violent  state  of  Royer-Collard,  partook  of  this  impatience, 
mind  would  not  have  long  continued  ;  fatigue  ‘Nevertheless,  both  the  debate  which  storm- 
would  have  made  me  dull,  and  my  life  would  ed  around  me,  when  I  could  comprehend  its 
have  become,  like  that  of  so  many  others,  purport,  and  the  brilliant  lectures  of  the  young 
drowsy  in  its  scepticism.  Happily,  it  was  nrofessor.  fell  far  short  of  those  points  to  which 
not  so;  never  had  I  more  felt  the  importance  I  returned  ever  and  anon,  and  which  distracted 
of  those  problems,  than  since  1  had  lost  their  my  understanding  and  my  heart.  My  mind, 
solution.  I  was  sceptical,  hut  1  hated  scepti-  at  its  first  essay  in  philosophy,  felt  persuaded 
cism.  This  it  was  which  decided  the  direction  that  it  w'as  to  meet  a  regular  science — one 
of  my  life.  Unable  ti)  endure  my  uncertainty  which,  after  having  showm  its  object  and  its 
upon  the  enigma  of  human  destiny,  and  hav-  processes,  would  conduct  it  to  a  certain  know¬ 
ing  no  more  light  from  faith,  in  order  to  re-  ledge  on  those  things  wrhich  are  of  most  inte- 
solve  it,  there  only  remained  to  me  the  lights  resttomankind.**  *  *  In  one  word,  my  under- 
of  reason.  1  resolved  then,  to  consecrate  all  standing,  excited  by  its  wants,  and  enlarged 
the  time  that  should  be  necessary,  my  life,  by  the  lessons  of  Christianity,  had  assigned  to 
even,  if  it  was  wanted,  to  this  research.  It  is  pliilosophy  the  great  object,  the  vast  extent, 
by  this  path  I  found  myself  led  to  philosophy  the  sublime  reach  of  a  religion.  It  had  ranked 
— philosophy,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  iden-  the  design  of  the  one  as  equal  to  that  of  the 
tical  wdth  this  research.  *  *  ♦  other.  It  had  imagined  that  their  only  dilfer- 

‘  The  moment  and  the  place  when  I  formed  once  lay  in  their  processes  and  method  ;  reli- 
this  purpose  could  not  have  been  more  favor-  gion  being  imaginative  and  positive,  philoso- 
able  to  its  execution.  F ranee,  after  the  slum-  P^y  inquiring  and  demonstrative, 
her  of  the  empire,  had  at  length  aroused  itself  ‘  Such  had  been  its  hopes,  and  wrhat  did  it 
to  a  philosophical  movenient.  Two  men.  ol  find?  All  that  struggle,  w’hich  had  awrakened 
character  and  talents  the  most  opposite —  the  dormant  echoes  of  the  Faculty,  which  ex- 
though  equally  rare,  came  forward  to  reani-  cited  the  heads  of  my  conjpanions  in  study, 
mate  it:  the  one,  by  reproducing  in  a  style  had  for  its  object — its  only  object,  the  question 
admirable  for  its  clearness  and  its  elegance,  of  the  origin  of  ideas.  Condillac  had  resolved 
the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Condillac,  had,  it  in  a  mode  which  M.  de  La  Ilomiguiere  had 
BO  to  speak,  resuscitated  the  philosophy  of  the  reproduced,  but  modified.  M.  Royer-Collard, 
eighteenth  centu'^y ;  the  other,  by  attacking,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Reid,  had  resolved 
in  lectures  distinguished  by  an  incomparable  it  in  another  mode,  and  M.  Cousin,  evoking  all 
logic,  these  same  doctrines,  took  the  initiative  the  systems  of  ancient  and  modern  philoso* 
of  that  inevitable  reaction  wrhich  the  genius  of  fliers  on  this  point,  and  arraying  them  face  to 
the  nascent  nineteenth  century  developed  face,  exhausted  his  powers  to  prove  that  M. 
against  that  of  the  eighteenth.  Two  years  of  Royer-Collard  wras  right,  and  that  Condillac 
prelections  had  sufficed  for  these  illustrious  was  wrong.  This  \vas  all,  and  in  my  inabili- 
professors,  for  fixing  the  points  of  debate,  and  ity  to  seize  those  secret  relations  which  link  the 
for  gathering  all  our  youth  in  their  train  ;  both  apparently  most  abstract  and  arid  problems  of 
then  relapsed  into  silence,  and  the  norm.al  philosophy  wfith  the  most  life-giving  and  most 
school  remained  full  of  recollections  of  their  practical  ones,  it  seemed  nothing  worth.  I 
words,  and  of  the  ardent  spirit  they  had  in-  could  not  but  feel  astonished  that  men  employ- 
spired.  Among  the  distinguished  spirits  it  ed  themselves  on  the  origin  of  ideas  wfilh  in 
contained,  the  two  philosophies  found  their  ardor  so  great,  as  to  declare  that  it  invol  ed 
representatives,  and,  as  in  the  w’orld,  the  twro  the  entire  »f  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  '<ad 
parties  arrayed  themselves  with  greater  force,  they,  in  order  to  console  and  re-assure  those 
enthusiasm,  and  vivacity.  The  minds  dis-  whom  they  had  confined  to  so  arid  and  nar- 
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row  a  question,  commenced  by  showing  the 
vast  and  brilliant  horizon  of  pliilosophy,  and, 
in  perspective,  the  great  liuman  problems  as 
to  their  position,  and  the  road  by  which  to 
reach  them,  and  the  utility  of  ideas  in  the  in¬ 
quiry — then  such  an  outline  would  have  kept 
me  patient.  But  no;  this  regular  outline  of 
philosophy,  which  did  not  then  exist,  which 
even  now  does  not  exist, — they  did  not  offer, 
and  the  philosophic  movement  was  as  yet  too 
young  for  it  to  feel  its  need  of  one.  M.  de  La 
llomiguiere  had  appropriated  as  an  heritage 
the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  con¬ 
firmed  as  it  was  to  one  problem  ;  and  had  not 
expanded  it.  The  vigorous  genius  of  M. 
Iloyer-Collard,  recognizing  this  problem,  had 
plunged  into  it  with  all  his  weight,  and  had 
not  had  time  to  extricate  himself.  M.  Cousin, 
thrown  info  the  thick  of  the  fight,  combated  it 
from  the  first, — but  more  slowly  sought  its  so¬ 
lution.  The  whole  of  Philosophy  was  thus  in  ! 
a  narrow  abyss,  where  one  wanted  air,  and 
where  my  soul,  but  recently  exiled  from 
Christianity,  was  suftbcated.  Nevertheless, 
the  authority  of  the  masters  and  the  fervor  of 
the  disciples  were  so  imposing,  tliat  I  dared  to 
show  neither  my  surprise  nor  my  disappoint¬ 
ment.’* 

We  have  translated  this  long  but  deeply  j 
interesting  document,  as  introductory  to  | 
some  remarks  upon  the  present  state  of  the 
French  eclectic  philosophy.  A  considera¬ 
ble  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  this 
school  convinces  us  that  the  above  may  be 
regarded  as  a  type  of  its  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  tendencies.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  foul 
wrong  to  charge  either  its  founder — Cousin 
— or  his  followers  in  general,  with  the  denial 
of  Christianity;  but,  excepting  that,  they 
all  may  be  said  to  adopt  the  same  views  as 
to  the  wants  of  humanity — the  same  con¬ 
viction  of  the  incompetence  of  Christianity 
by  itself  to  meet  these  wants — and  the  same 
hope  that  a  sound  philosophy  will  supply 
them. 

The  modern  French  philosophy  has  a 
high  relative  value.  The  systems  of  Con¬ 
dillac,  of  Cabanis,  of  Royer-CoIIard,  of 
Cousin,  of  Jouffroy,  are  well  worth  our 
study,  separating  them  each  from  each  ;  but 
the  moment  we  regard  them  as  a  series, 
their  individual  authors  are  forgotten,  and 
they  become  of  higher  moment  as  the  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  a  nation’s  thought. 
If  in  history  we  are  no  longer  to  be  content 
with  a  barren  chronicle  of  events — if  the 
laws  of  the  highest  inductive  philosophy 
must  be  applied  to  those  events — thence  to 
ascertain  the  most  general  facts  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  humanity  ;  in  like  manner  should 

*  Jouffroy,  pp.  111-121. 
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we  be  impatient  at  the  mere  record  of  theo¬ 
ries,  and  should  seek  for  their  mutual  re¬ 
lation  and  dependence.  Take  tlie  above- 
mentioned  as  an  example  ;  compare  them  in 
their  chronological  order,  and  a  new  truth 
will  be  elicited.  The  sensualism  of  Con¬ 
dillac  gradually  becomes  the  materialism  of 
Cabanis  ;  but  no  sooner  has  the  general 
mind  tried  it  in  its  extreme  exclusiveness, 
than  there  ensues  re-action  and  tendencies 
to  spiritualism,  few,  it  may  be,  at  first,  in 
Royer-Collard,  gradually  acquiring  force 
and  number  until  they  lead  to  the  modified 
rationalism  of  Cousin.  This  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  fact: — it  illustrates  and  is  illustrated  by 
the  principle  that  there  is  a  general  mind — 
that  society  thinks — that  its  processes  are 
no  more  capricious  or  independent  of  laws 
than  those  of  the  individual. 

We  propose  more  fully  to  explain  our¬ 
selves,  by  adverting  to  these  several  schools 
as  to  their  formation. 

At  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Carte- 
sianism  was  dominant  in  France.  It  is  true 
that  among  such  men  as  Bernier,  Moliere, 

I  Chapelle,  and  Voltaire,  there  might  be  found 
I  the  principles  of  a  practical  epicurism  ;  but 
I  the  metaphysical  dogmas  of  Gassendi  found 
no  favor.  It  was  then  that  ‘  Locke’s  Essay 
on  the  Understanding’  was  translated,  and 
!  the  old  debate  resumed  its  vivacity. 

There  were  but  few  in  France  who  could 
or  would  comprehend  our  illustrious  coun¬ 
tryman.  But  ill-trained  to  metaphysical 
inquiry,  they  who  did  embrace  his  doctrine 
overlooked  its  true  spirit.  While  Bishop 
Berkley  and  Hume,  among  ourselves,  de¬ 
duced  from  it  a  pure  idealism — strange  to 
say,  Condillac,  in  France,  discovered  in  it 
nothing  but  materialism.  In  a  series  of 
lectures.  Cousin  strives  to  prove  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  Locke  and  Condillac.  In  his 
‘  Cours  de  I’histoire  de  la  Philosophie,’ 
Cousin  has  elaborately,  but,  we  think,  un¬ 
justly,  argued  that  Condillac  was  Locke’s 
genuine  disciple.  To  disprove  this  it  will 
suffice  to  show  that  their  starting  points  dif¬ 
fer  essentially.  Locke,  from  the  very  first, 
assumes,  as  his  postulate,  the  existence  of 
the  mind — enthrones  it  within  the  man — 
and  conveys  to  it,  from  without,  the  images 
of  sense,  to  be  varied  in  their  relation,  and 
sublimed  in  their  essence,  by  virtue  of  that 
mind’s  own  proper  activity.  But  what  does 
Condillac  ?  As  the  initiative  of  his  system, 
man  is  assumed  to  be  an  unintelligent  statue 
— successively  he  is  invested  with  his  senses 
— the  world  without  correspondingly  awak¬ 
ens  his  sensations,  and  then,  transformed 
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and  modified  by  forces  from  without,  not  by  I 
forces  from  within,  they  assume  the  innu-  j 
inerable  diversities  of  thought  and  imaaina-l 
tion.  We  think  that  this  point  cannot  be  ‘ 
too  tenaciously  maintained  by  ourselves. 
Our  countryman  is  not  justly  chargeable  I 
with  the  materialism  of  France.  We  find 
the  distinction  between  physiology  and  psy- ■ 
chology  in  the  first  pages  of  his  essay  ;  and 
bad  Condillac  studied  it  without  an  extreme 
love  for  simplicity  of  system,  he  had  avoid¬ 
ed  that  one-sidedness  with  which  he  esti¬ 
mated  man.  j 

The  philosophy  of  Condillac  triumphed  i 
in  France.  It  was  reduced  to  practice.  It  I 
was  realized  in  the  popular  manners.  And, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  barbarism — savage- 
ism  followed.  It  became  a  nation’s  creed.  ’ 
Of  God,  of  anything  that  transcends  man,  it 
spake  not.  It  embraced  no  high  truths.  It 
descanted  much  upon  the  faculties  of  man, 
but  little  of  his  nature.  Even  those  facul- 
ties  with  which  it  concerned  itself  were 
those  ill  immediate  relation  to  the  body — 
physical  sensibility,  memory,  imagiuatioii,  it 
ingeniously  analyzed  ;  but  of  the  higher  acts 
of  the  intelligence,  developing  themselves  in 
the  conceptions  of  genius,  in  universal  ideas, 
in  sublime  intellectual  intuitions,  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  ideal — of  those  it  had  not 
even  a  suspicion.  It  could  not  soar  beyond 
its  own  atmosphere.  It  had  no  heaven.  If 
it  did  catch  some  reflections  of  the  eternal 
light  beyond  its  horizon,  it  called  them  hal¬ 
lucinations.  Man  it  made  of  the  earth,  and 
he  was,  indeed,  earthly. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Condillac 
did  not  foresee  the  inevitable  tendencies  of 
bis  system.  A  man  of  letters,  he  speculated 
— he  dreamt  not  of  practical  results.  But 
the  time  came  when  it  should  play  its  part 
in  the  convulsions  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  That  the  sentient  subject  in  man, 
were  the  nerves — that  they  thought,  and  de¬ 
termined,  and  reasoned,  and  judged — that 
the  body  had  organs,  the  functions  of  which 
were  to  think,  to  determine,  to  judge — that 
the  soul,  therefore,  was  but  a  function  of  the 
body — that  it  perishes  with  the  body — that 
‘  death  is  an  eternal  sleep,’  were  the  fright¬ 
ful  metaphysical  dogmas  told  to  his  coun¬ 
tryman — told  to  them  by  Cabanis,  the  rigid 
follower  of  Condillac.  He  was  believed. 

In  our  introductory  extract  from  .loulfroy, 
we  met  with  the  significant  expression  in 
reference  to  the  state  of  philosophy — ‘  le 
sommeil  de  I’empire.’  The  nation’s  mind 
needed  repose.  It  was  exhausted  with  its 
revolutionary  speculations.  It  is  thus  we 


may  account  for  the  fact,  that  Condillac 
reigned  in  peace.  Discussions  ceased.  As 
when  Aristotle  was  in  the  ascendant,  bis 
disciples  had  nought  to  do  but  to  develop 
the  meaning  of  their  master.  But  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  only  wanted  to  recruit  her 
strength,  and  the  public  mind  in  France,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  shocked,  welcomed  iM.  La 
llomiguicre  when  he  challenged  it. 

In  a  brief  critique  upon  ‘  La  Romigui- 
ere’s  Lectures  in  IMiilosophy,’  Cousin  pro¬ 
foundly  remarks  ;  ‘  There  are,  as  it  were, 
two  men  in  M.  La  Romiguiere — the  old 
one  and  the  new— the  disciple  and  the  op¬ 
ponent  of  Condillac.  The  opponent  is 
frequently  to  be  seen;  but  it  is  in  this  we 
propose  to  mark  a  phenomenon.  The 
di‘<ciple  is  still  more  frequently  to  be  seen  ; 
and  it  is  this  which  proves  most  clearly 
the  reality  of  a  nascent  philosophical  revo¬ 
lution  ;  for,  if  the  work  of  M.  La  Romi¬ 
guiere  were  an  entirely  new  system,  with¬ 
out  any  relation  to  that  which  preceded  it, 
and  especially  with  that  of  Condillac — 
which  is  their  common  type — it  would  ex- 
I  ercise  no  influence  on  the  future ; — it  would 
only  be  one  system  more  in  a  multitude*  of 
i  systems — a  work  more  or  less  ingenious, 
but  unproductive:  for  that  system  atone 
*  can  he  proelnctive  which  is  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age — which  is  hound  up  with 
its  wants,  its  vows,  its  tendencies.’*  We 
I  quote  this  remark,  for  it  so  truly  accords 
'  with  the  spirit  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 
Every  man  is  more  or  less  the  product  of 
1  his  age.  Every  event  is  one  of  a  series. 

;  and  has  its  local  as  well  as  its  absolute  va¬ 
lue.  FiVery  genuine  system — every  tlieory — 
is  a  child  and  a  parent.  La  Romiguiere 
j  could  not  come  to  an  open  rupture  with 
'Condillac,  but  the  spirit  of  the  age  aroused 
I  him  to  independence.  The  fundamental 
terror  of  Condillac  refers  to  the  origin  and 
;  generation  of  ideas.  VV’e  have  seen  liis 
i  theory;  but  his  disciple  strove  to  correct  it. 
I  Ideas,  said  he,  must  be  distinguished  as  to 
I  their  matter  and  their  form.  The  matter 
;  may  be  the  product  of  sensation — the  form 
is  the  product  of  an  intellectual  activity. 
This  was  the  frst  step  of  materialism  to¬ 
wards  truth. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  bewil  dered 
Jouflfroy  uttered  the  pathetic  lamentations 
with  which  we  introduce  this  article.  It 
was  then  that,  in  common  with  many  of  the 
I  intelligent  and  ingenious  youth  of  France, 

■  uncorrupted  by  personal  commerce  with 


Cousin.  Revue  dc  La  Romiguiere,  p.  1. 
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crime  and  brutality,  he  demanded,  ‘  Why 
am  I  here — for  wliat  purpose  1  Is  my  entire 
existence  hounded  hy  the  limits  of  this  life? 
Wliat  will  he  the  life  beyond?  Who  made 
me  and  the  world  around  me?  When  did 
the  human  species  begin  to  exist?  when 
and  how  will  it  cease?’  Let  us  conceive  of 
these  as  the  impassioned  den.ands  of  this 
young  man — of  crowds  of  similar  young 
men,  when,  in  default  of  the  ministers  of 
religion,  (for  the  altar  had  sunk  to  the  dust,) 
they  crowded  round  their  philosophical 
professors — the  ministers  of  reason!  In 
anxious  thought,  they  press  beyond  the 
present  and  the  visible.  They  would  de¬ 
scend  to  the  abysses  of  the  soul.  They 
would  sound  the  depths  of-  man’s  will — his 
seat  of  life.  They  would  listen  to  their 
own  inmost  fears,  as  that  abyss,  in  myriad 
forms,  re-echoes  them.  They  wt)uld  know 
man  in  the  secrets,  not  the  surface,  of  his 
nature.  They  would  know  the  problem  of 
the  universe. 

And  now  another  step  is  taken.  La 
Romiguiere  had  answered,  in  reply  to  the 
questionings  of  his  age,  that  man  liad  a  soul 
— rthat  his  thoughts  and  imaginations,  his 
judgments  and  his  resolves,  were  .sometliing 
more  than  varieties  of  sublime  matter — at 
length,  ‘As  the  poison  was  of  foreign 
growth,  so  also  has  been  the  antidote.  The 
doctrine  of  Condillac  was  a  corruption 
of  the  doctrine  of  Locke;  and,  in  returning 
to  a  better  philosophy,  the  French  are  still 
obeying  an  impulsion  communicated  from 
without.  This  impulsion  may  be  traced  to 
two  different  sources — to  the  philosophy  of 
Scotland,  and  the  philosophy  of  Germany.’ 

Tile  Frencii  were  indebted  to  M.  Royer- 
Collard  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Scotch 
philosophy.  And  but  a  slight  familiarity 
with  its  leading  truths  will  help  us  toimag- 
inet  he  wonder  and  the  interest  his  hear¬ 
ers  must  have  felt,  when,  |)assing  from  the 
cold  and  unproductive  theory  of  Condillac, 
they  luxuriated  in  the  warm  and  generous 
doctrines  of  Reid  and  Stewart.  The  soul 
— its  immortality — its  moral  relations — its 
first  principles  descanted  on  before  young 
men,  who  had  been  wont  to  hear  that  man 
was  mere  matter,  that  good  was  evil,  and 
evil  good  !  This  was  a  vast  stride  towards 
spiritualism. 

We  have  approached  the  period  of  the 
French  eclectic  philosophy.  In  order  to 
appreciate  this,  the  last  movement  in  meta¬ 
physical  science,  the  exact  moral  position 
of  the  French  public  ought  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  We  have  seen  them  aroused  from 
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moral  stupor — the  stupor  incident  to  infi¬ 
delity.  Their  spiritual  appetencies  are 

many  and  intensely  craving;  but  Christiani¬ 
ty  is  still  in  disfavor.  They  have  seen  her 
encrusted  with  too  many  superstitions — 
have  suffered  too  much  from  the  intolerance 
and  vices  of  her  priesthood — to  allow  them, 
while  the  recollections  thereof  are  fresh  and 
soul-harrowing,  to  feel  any  respect  in  her 
revelations,  or  any  confidence  in  her  over- 
jtures!  Nevertheless,  these  moral  wants 

return,  and  they  are  pressing.  What  is 
truth?  Is  it  merely  relative  to  man,  or  is 
it  absolute  and  unconditioned?  What  is 
tlie  good  ?  Does  it  vary  with  each  man’s 
interest  and  convictions,  or  is  it  immutable 
and  eternal?  What  is  beauty  ?  Is  it  the 
creature  of  a  capricious  taste,  or  is  it,  in  its 
multiform  pliases,  reflected  from  the  First 
Fair?  Such,  we  say,  were  the  questions 
urged  and  re-urged  by  the  French  literati. 
A  spurious  form  of  Christianity  offered  to 
uravel  the  enigma,  and  was  rejected.  And 
this  must  be  weighed,  and  weighed  well,  in 
order  to  understand  and  value  their  next 
movement  in  philosophy. 

We  do  not  propose,  at  present,  to  furnish 
any  minute  details  of  this  movement.  It 
will  sufiice  for  us  to  remark,  tliat  in  its  spirit, 
as  well  as  in  the  name  w  hich  Cousin,  its 
leader,  gave  to  it,  it  was  essentially  eclectic. 
That  the  truth  of  which  it  was  sujiposed 
to  consist,  was  truth  w  hich  did  not  belong 
to  any  one  system ;  for  it  would  cease  to  be 
pure  and  universal  truth,  if  it  took  the  for¬ 
mula  of  any  particular  theory;  that  it  was 
to  be  found  in  neither  the  works  of  any  one 
philosopher,  nor  in  the  opinions  of  any  one 
age  or  any  one  people;  that  it  w  as  to  be  iiuind 
in  all  the  writings,  all  the  thougiits,  all  the 
speculationsof  men,  and,  moreover, in  all  the 
facts  by  which  the  life  of  humanity  has  been 
manifested  ;  and,  therefore,  man  had  not  to 
make  a  system  of  philosophy.;  that  it  was 
already  made  for  him  by  the  actual  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  world,  of  w  hich  man,  himself, 
is  but  an  integer  ;  and,  hence,  that  the  task 
of  the  philosopher  is  to  disengage  it  from  the 
perishable  forms  under  which  it  has  revealed 
itself,  and  thus  determine  that  which  is 
immutable  and  necessary,  in  the  very  midst 
of  that  which  is  variable  and  contingent ; 
— these  were  its  characteristic  outlines. 

It  was  very  certain  that  this  philosophy 
would  be  miserably  defective  if  it  stopped 
here.  It  had  been  a  mass  of  human  opin¬ 
ions  without  any  consolidation.  It  had  been 
an  assemblage  of  limbs  and  organs,  gather¬ 
ed  together  indiscriminately,  adjusted  with 
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more  or  less  art,  but  which  could  never  con- 1 
stitute  a  living  body.  ‘  But  we  have,’  sa}s 
Cousin,  ‘  a  criterion  by  which  to  separate 
and  select  from  among  these  elements.  We 
have  the  criterion  of  truth,  of  necessity.  It 
is  not  ill  any  human  doctrine — not  in  any  j 
individual  reason.  It  is  reason  universal  — } 
reason  absolute.  It  is  tibjected,  eclecticism 
is  a  syncretism  which  confounds  all  systems 
together.  We  answer,  eclecticism  does  not 
confound  all  systems  together ;  for  it  leaves 
no  one  system  intact ;  it  decomposes  each 
one  of  them  into  two  parts — the  one  false, 
the  other  true;  it  destroys  the  fir.^t,  and  ad¬ 
mits  only  the  second  in  its  work  of  recom¬ 
position.  The  true  portion  of  one  system 
it  adds  to  the  true  portion  of  another  system 
— one  truth  to  another  truth,  that  so  it  may 
form  a  true  agafftflfite.  It  never  confounds 
one  entire  system  with  another  entire  sys¬ 
tem  ;  it  does  not  then  confound  all  systems. 
Eclecticism,  therefore,  is  not  syncretism  : 
the  one  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  other. 
The  one  is  a  choice — the  other  is  a  mixture. 
The  one  discriminates — the  other  con¬ 
founds.’* 

Now,  be  it  observed,  that  this  took  place 
at  a  time  and  in  a  country  when  and  where 
every  question  that  was  [proposed  was  one 
concerning  principles  ;  every  one  asked  for 
principles,  knowing  full  well  that  there  was  j 
no  stability  without  them.  There  were  few  ■ 
men,  then,  who  did  not  aspire  to  the  glory 
of  being  founders.  Mankind  seemed  to 
them  to  have  been  born  only  yesterday — 
the  world  to  have  just  issued  out  of  chaos 
— and  each  one’s  reason  to  have  the  mission 
to  organize  it. 

Cousin  reveals  his  state  of  mind  at  this 
period  in  his  Preface  to  the  first  edition  of 
his  ‘  Philosophical  Fragments  :’  ‘  The  spirit 
of  analysis  has  destroyed  much  around  us. 
Born  in  the  midst  of  ruins  of  all  kinds,  we 
feel  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  them. 
This  necessity  is  pressing — is  imperious. 
We  are  in  peril  while  we  continue  in  our 
present  state. ’t  Could  any  other  feeling 
have  been  more  natural  to  a  man  that  had 
mused  long  and  thoughtfully  upon  the  past, 
and  within  whom  the  fire  had  burned  as  he 
communed  with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with 
Proclus  and  Plotinus'?  The  re-action  bore 
him  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  his  age. — 
Philosophers  around  hifti  proclaimed,  ‘  All 
the  past  is  false!’  He  retorted,  ‘All  the 
past  is  true!’  They  had  rushed  across 

*  (Eiivrcs  de  Victor  Cousin,  tom.  ii.  p.  25. 
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the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  truth — had 
ruthlessly  defaced  its  inscriptions — had  bro¬ 
ken  its  columns — he,  with  a  heart  indignant 
at  the  sacrilege,  vowed  to  give  himself  no 
rest  until  he  had  restored  even  its  entabla¬ 
ture. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Jouffroy  caught 
the  ardor  of  his  master  : 

‘A  reasonable  man,’  said  he,  ‘will  belong  to 
no  one  school,  no  one  sect,  no  one  jrarty  ;  nev- 
j  erlhelcBs  he  will  he  m  ither skeptical  nor  indif¬ 
ferent.  He  will  be  eclectic. 

‘Eclecticism  is  not  skepiicism.  Skepticism 
j  denies  that  there  is  truth,  or  denies  that  vse  can 
I  distinguish  it  from  error.  Eclecticism  tidmits 
not  only  the  existence  of  truth,  it  establishes  in 
what  it  consists,  and  thence  how  it  may  be  re¬ 
cognized.  Two  things  exist:  reality  and  idea 
— which  is  its  image.  Reality  is  neither  true 
nor  false.  Idea  oidy  is  susceptible  of  truth  or 
of  falsity  ;  it  is  true  when  it  is  confornted  to  re¬ 
ality,  it  is  false  when  it  difiers  from  it.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  infii  m  and  limited  nature  ol'our 
intelligence,  which  would  i)erceive  reality — 
idea  can  never  be  either  complete  or  laiihful ; 
never  complete,  for  never  can  «uir  ini»  lligence 
enthrace  entire  reality  ;  never  faitliful,  lor  nev¬ 
er  can  our  intelligence  seize  exactly  that  part 
of  reality  which  it  embraces. — never  can  it 
translate  fiiithlully  into  the  hinguage  ol  ideas 
that  which  it  has  seen,  nor  into  the  language 
of  words  that  which  it  has  translated  into  the 
language  of  ideas.  Every  opinion,  then,  is  as 
necessarily  ftilse  as  it  is  neci  rstirily  true.  Ec¬ 
lecticism,  then,  based  upon  the  nature  of  idea, 
must  neither  wholly  admit,  nor  wholly  reject, 
any  one  opinion,  but,  starting  from  reality; 
which  is  the  necessary  type  of  ail  opinion,  must 
seek  and  admit  that  which  it  fmds  of  each  opin¬ 
ion  in  agreement  with  that  type, —  must  seek 
and  reject  that  which  it  finds  of  each  opinion 
to  be  exeliisive  and  inexact. 

‘  Still  less  is  eclecticism  to  be  called  indiffer¬ 
ence  ;  w  hile  it  admits  exclusively  no  one  opin¬ 
ion,  it  does  not  pretend  that  no  one  is  prelera- 
ble  to  another—  liut  only  that  no  one  is  perfect. 
It  prefers  some  one  code,  some  one  formul.iry, 
some  one  system  ;  hut,  because  of  its  love  of 
truth,  it  cannot  admit  that  that  code,  or  that 
formulary,  or  that  system,  contains  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

‘  That  which  distinguishes  eclecticism,  that 
which  gives  birth  to  it,  is  the  jirofound  senti¬ 
ment  that  the  world  of  iipinions  is  only  the  im¬ 
age  of  the  world  of  realities,  and  that  therefore, 
opinions  can  be  judged  neither  in  themselves, 
nor  by  their  consequences,  nor  by  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  their  author,  nor  by  their  antiquity,  nor 
by  the  quality  or  number  of  the  men  who  have 
professed  tliem,  nor  by  any  other  sign  than 
their  conformity  to  reality  ;  whence  it  lollows, 
that  to  examine  an  opinion  without  having  be¬ 
forehand  taken  cognizance  of  the  reality  which 
it  pretends  to  express,  is  to  aim  at  the  end  and 
to  renounce  the  means.  The  substitutiun  of 
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this  Inte  criterion  instead  of  the  crcncd  of  false 
criterion  hitherto  adopted  is  that  vrhich  has 
produced  eclecticism,  its  whole  spirit  and  the 
entire  of  its  results.  Thence  that  conviction 
that  every  opinion  is  necessarily  true  and  ne¬ 
cessarily  false  ;  ilicnce  that  selection  of  what  is 
true  in  eacli ;  thence  that  universal  tolerance ; 
thence  that  historical  spirit,  conciliatory,  ex¬ 
pansive,  which,  issuing  forth  from  home,  visits 
the  beliefs  of  all  countries  anti  all  ages,  com¬ 
prehends  all  languages,  admits,  as  observa¬ 
tions,  all  systems,  gleans  from  all  quarters 
without  settling  down  anywhere — because 
truth  is  everywhere  in  part— but  truth  entire  is 
in  no  one  country,  no  one  age,  no  one  man. 

‘  This  new  spirit,  inlroducetl  into  the  natural 
sciences,  has  dethroned  opinions  and  substi¬ 
tuted  observation.*,  and  within  fifty  years  has 
given  them  an  impetus  greater  than  that  which 
they  had  acquired  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world. 

‘This  new  spirit,  introduced  into  criticism, 
is  destined  to  conciliate  the  romantic  and  the 
classic  school — as  the  two  dillerent  points  of 
view  of  real  beauty  . . . 

‘  Thanks  to  this  new  spirit,  the  modern  phi¬ 
losophers  perceive  that  there  is  a  philosophy  in 
Christianity,  and  modern  Christians  conceive 
that  there  is  a  religion  in  philosophy. 

‘  Thanks  to  this  spirit,  the  French  modern 
philosophy  has  cea.«ed  to  swear  by  Condillac, 
and  no  longer  feels  the  necessity  of  swearing 
by  any  one.  It  publishes  Plato,  Proches  and 
Descartes;  it  expounds  Locke,  Ueid,  and  Kant, 
reconciles  ages  and  countries,  finds  ‘the  true’ 
everywhere,  and  ‘the  false’  everywhere, and 
w’hile  investigating  human  nature, — which  is 
philosophical  reality,  —  prepares  in  silence  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  all  systems.  Perhaps 
it  is  among  the  destinies  of  France  to  see  it 
signed  one  day  at  Paris.’* 

We  have,  in  this  translation,  given  the 
best  statement  with  which  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed,  of  the  principle  and  pretension  of  French 
eclecticism.  As  we  have  remarked  before, 
it  is  not  our  province,  in  this  article,  to 
canvass  it  in  detail.  We  have  simply  en¬ 
deavored  to  trace  its  development,  and  to 
account  for  that  development.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  will  not  be  beyond  our  purpose  to 
state  why  we  regard  it  as  incomplete. 
Eclecticism,  aiming,  as  it  does,  to  be  uni¬ 
versal — affirming,  as  it  does,  that  exclusive¬ 
ness  is  ipso  facto  untruth — is,  nevertheless, 
singularly  intolerant  and  partial  upon  a  point 
most  vital.  Were  we  to  brand  it  with  pan¬ 
theism — that  would  be  accounted  fanatical ; 
were  we  to  denounce  it  as  anti-christian — 
that  would  be  put  down  to  priestcraft.  We 
must,  however,  affirm  our  conviction  that 
it  has  omitted  Christianity  in  its  professedly 
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universal  selections.  Proclus  is  one  of  the 
great  models  whom  Cousin  has  studied. 
Proclus  onjitted  Christianity,  and  so  failed 
to  be  essentially  eclectic ;  and  exactly  so, 
we  think  that  Cousin,  not  so  much  from 
disbelief  in  Christianity,  as  from  a  disgust 
at  the  form  under  which  it  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  observation,  has  excluded  it 
likewise.  The  sentence  which  we  have 
above  quoted  from  Joulfroy  will  explain  our 
meaning.  ‘  Thanks,’ says  he,  ‘to  this  new 
spirit,  the  modern  philosophers  perceive  that 
tliere  is  a  philosophy  in  Christianity,  and 
modern  Christians  conceive  that  there  is  a 
religion  in  philosopliy.’  Then  each  one 
has  truth  and  religion  as  its  elements.  4'hen 
the  philosopher  can  acquire  religion  by  phi¬ 
losophy,  without  Christianity.  ‘In  Chris¬ 
tianity  are  enfolded  all  truths.’  But  these 
eternal  truths  can  and  ought  to  be  described, 
disengaged,  illustrated  by  philosophy.  In 
reality,  there  is  but  one  truth  under  two 
forms — the  mystery  and  the  scientific  de¬ 
velopment  ;  I  revere  the  one — I  am  the  or¬ 
gan,  the  interpreter  of  the  other.*  This 
we  believe  to  be  the  fatal  defect  of  French 
eclecticism — this  we  believe  to  be  the  reason 
why  JoulTroy  died  confessing  its  inadequacy 
to  satisfy  his  wants,  and  to  respond  to  his 
desires. 

Nevertheless,  we  augur  from  this  philo¬ 
sophical  movement  the  most  happy  religious 
consequences  to  France.  The  great  leaders 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  felt  the  necessity 
of  having  a  belief.  They  aspired  after  the 
universal,  the  absolute,  the  eternal — after 
principles  which  never  yield,  and  first  truths 
which  never  perish.  And,  by  the  confession 
of  one  of  them,  philosophy  has  failed  to  re¬ 
alize  tliose  aspirations.  Would  that  he  had 
held  fast  to  the  revelation  of  that  Great 
Being  who  has  there  proclaimed  the  abso¬ 
lute,  the  universal,  and  the  eternal  to  man  ! 

We  believe  that  these  admissions  of  Jouf- 
froy  will  work  well,  and  that  soon  the 
thoughtful  and  courageous  among  the  eclec¬ 
tics  will  accept  Christianity,  as  destined  to  be 
to  man  what  philosophy,  in  its  best  form, 
never  can  be.  We  shall  again  see  times 
such  as  those  of  a  primitive  Christianity, 
when  illustrious  men,  whom  the  sublime 
doctrines  of  Plato  and  Zeno  had  inspired 
with  the  desire  of  truth,  and  the  love  of 
virtue,  were  forced,  as  it  were,  to  become 
Christians,  by  a  despair  of  finding  anywhere 
else  the  eternal  objects  of  their  desire  and 
their  love.  The  establishment  of  Christian- 
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ity  ill  the  earth  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
Alexandrian  eclecticism  :  we  believe  that 
in  France,  after  her  eclectic  effort  has  done 
its  work,  Christianity  will  again  triumph. 


THK  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SIR  SIMONDS 
D’EWES. 

From  the  Spectator. 

The  Autobiography  and  Correspondence  of 
Sir  Simonds  1)'  Ewes ^  Jiart.,  during  the 
llt  igns  of  James  /.  and  Charles  I.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  James  Orchard  JIalliwcll,  Esrp, 
E.  E.  *V.,  t^'c.  d^'c.  In  two  volumes. 
London.  Bentley. 

The  name  of  D’Ewes  is  met  with  if  not 
remembered  by  the  general  reader,  as  a  re¬ 
ference  to  statements  in  the  text  of  other 
writers ;  but  his  character  and  merits  are 
chiefly  known  to  anti(|uaries  or  historians 
from  the  information  contained  in  his 
great  publication,  The  Journals  of  All  the 
Earliamcnts  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth y  and  his  manuscript  collections 
and  writings  of  various  kinds,  preserved 
at  the  Britisii  Museum  in  the  Ilarleian  MS8. 
In  exhuming  his  autobiography  from  the 
British  Museum,  and  printing  it  with  a  se¬ 
lection  from  the  family  correspondence, 
Mr.  llalliwell  has  performed  a  useful  ser 
vice;  although  it  exhibits  no  moving  acci¬ 
dents  of  any  kind,  and  the  substance  of  its 
historical  information  has  been  already  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  public. 

The  leading  facts  in  the  life  of  Sir  Si- 
monds  D’Ewes  are  few.  He  was  born  in 
1602,  and  died  in  16.50;  though  his  auto- 
biography  only  comes  down  to  1666.  After 
being  sent  to  various  schools,  he  entered 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  Fellow 
Commoner,  in  1618  ;  and  in  1620  he  began 
his  studies  at  the  Temple, — having  been 
admitted  as  a  member  nine  years  before, 
when  only  nine  years  old  !  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  his  intention  to  practice  the  law;  but, 
having  in  1626  married  an  heiress,  and  his 
father  then  settling  five  hundred  a  year  up¬ 
on  him  with  another  six  hundred  in  rever¬ 
sion,  D’Ewes  devoted  hijjiself  to  the  study 
of  heraldry,  legal  and  parliamentary  archae¬ 
ology,  and  history  ;  intermixing  private  and 
county  business  with  his  studies.  In  1639 
he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  High  Sheriff  for 
Suffolk,  where  his  property  was  situated; 
in  the  year  following  he  was  elected  Mem- 
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ber  for  Sudbury  ;  and  in  1611  he  w'as  made 
a  Baronet,  by  Charles  the  First.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  favor,  he  sided  with  the  Par¬ 
liament  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
wars, — as  was  to  be  expected  from  his  reli¬ 
gious  views  and  ideas  of  civil  government; 
the  same  consistency  included  him  in  the 
expuKsion  known  by  the  name  of  Pride’s 
Purge ;  and  two  years  afterwards  he  died. 

There  is  not,  apparently,  in  this  outline, 
enough  to  fill  nearly  six  hundred  octavo 
pages,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
the  autobiographer  stops  short  of  the  most 
busy  and  active  fourteen  years  of  his  life: 
but  D’Ewes  was  essentially  a  learned  gos¬ 
sip.  The  history  of  his  family  is  unfolded 
with  all  the  minuteness  of  a  herald,  the 
clearness  of  a  logician,  and  the  precision  of 
a  lawyer.  And  by  family  we  mean  his  de¬ 
scent  both  on  the  father’s  and  mother’s 
side;  with  a  still  more  elaborate  liistory  of 
his  w'ife’s  connexions,  who  seem  to  have 
had  the  best  bl(K)d, — for  though  the 
D’Ewes  were  originally  ancient  and  noble, 
of  the  Duchy  of  Guilderland,  yet  they  left 
it  in  consecpience  of  civil  brawls,  and  came 
to  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth ; 
passing,  as  D’Ewes  expresses  it,  under  a 
cloud,  which  also  seems  to  us  to  break  the 
chain  of  evidence.  These  genealogical 
particulars,  however,  are  not  mere  dry  her¬ 
aldry :  D’Ewes  exhibits  his  own  character 
in  narrating  the  trouble  he  took  to  hunt  out 
evidence  and  establish  facts,  sometimes 
from  records,  sometimes  from  living  wit¬ 
nesses.  In  like  manner,  he  minutely  tells 
any  family  circumstance, — as  the  wonder¬ 
ful  strength  of  a  man-cook, — and  narrates 
at  large  any  family  incident,  or  jiaints  a 
family  portrait;  some  of  which  are  inter¬ 
esting  from  their  domestic  character,  and 
the  natural  feeling  of  the  writer,  despite  of 
a  cold  disposition  and  formal  manner.  The 
different  persons  he  encountered — and  he 
encountered  many,  and  some  of  eminence 
— are  described  in  a  similar  way;  as  well 
as  the  public  sights  he  saw — and,  like  a 
true  gossip,  he  began  early  to  look  about 
him,  and  to  frequent  places  where  men  do 
congregate.  He  also  systematically  inter¬ 
mingles  notices  of  public  events  and  public 
characters  with  his  own  private  affairs  ;  and 
although  little  new  light  is  thrown  upon 
any  thing,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  read 
the  remarks  of  a  contemporary  upon  events 
which  now  stand  out  in  historical  magni¬ 
tude, — as  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of 
New  England,  the  levy  of  Ship-money,  and 
the  disputes  in  the  Church  originated  by 
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Laud  ;  the  last,  hy  the  by,  an  exact  conn-j 
terpart  of  the  present  dissensions.  With' 
the  slightest  allowance  for  the  age,  which  j 
affects  the  style,  and  for  circumstances,; 
which  place  the  modern  Lauds  undermost, 
the  following  diatribe  might  be  written  by 
a  D’Ewes  of  the  present  day. 

“For  mine  own  part,  I  have  ever  maintain¬ 
ed  obedience  to  the  magistrates  in  all  lawful  | 
things,  and  that  the  conscience  ought  not  to 
be  enforced ;  nay,  1  can  honor  and  esteem  a 
virtuous  or  learned  Papist,  who,  being  educa¬ 
ted  in  that  religion,  supposeth  it  to  be  the  truth. 
But  for  men  to  call  iliemselves  Protestants, 
as  Bishop  Laud,  Bishop  W’ ren,  and  their 
wicked  adherents,  to  swallow  up  the  preler- 
nients  of  our  Church,  to  inveigh  against  Po¬ 
pery  in  word  only,  and  in  the  main  to  project 
and  plot  the  ruin  of  the  truth  and  gospel,  to 
maintain  and  publish  the  most  gross  and  fecu¬ 
lent  errors  of  the  Romish  synagogue,  to 
cause  God’s  day  lobe  profaned,  his  public  ser¬ 
vice  to  be  poisoned  by  idolatry  and  supersli- 
tion,  his  faithful  and  painful  ministers  to  be 
censured,  suspended,  deprived,  and  exiled,  and 
to  tlireaten  a  speedy  ruin  to  the  power  of  god¬ 
liness, — this  my  soul  abhors  as  the  highest 
step  of  wickedness  and  of  prevarication  against 
God  and  his  honor.  1  cannot  but  account  the 
Pope,  the  Cardinals,  and  Jesuits  themselves, 
saints  in  comparison  of  these  men.  For  as  a 
few  traitors  within  a  besieged  city  are  of  a 
greater  danger  for  the  ruin  of  it  tluin  a  w’hole 
army  without,  so  doubtless  what  Theodore 
Beza  saith  of  pseudo  Lutherans  of  Germany 
is  true  of  these  men ;  that  they  do  no  less 
impudently  and  furiously  weaken  and  under- 
mi. le  the  gospel  of  truth,  than  if  they  were 
hired  by  the  Pope  himself  at  great  rates.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  gross  heresies  and  horrible  abomi¬ 
nations  of  the  Romish  synagogue  arc  so  ma¬ 
ny  and  notorious?,  as  I  dare  bohlly  aver,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  true  Protestant,  that 
know’s  but  the  truih  in  some  indifferent  mea¬ 
sure,  and  leads  his  life  in  some  proportion  like 
a  pious  Christian,  ever  willingly  and  by  w’ay 
of  choice  and  election  to  turn  Papist,  cither  in 
whole  or  in  part.  But  I  see  by  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  when  divines,  scholars,  and  others,  are 
given  up  to  a  profane,  vicious,  and  atheistical 
life,  they  so  far  detest  and  hate  such  as  be 
godly,  as  by  a  just  judgment  of  God  they  are 
at  length  given  up  to  the  hatred  of  the  truth 
itself  also,  and  readily  take  in  their  defence 
and  creed,  any  Popish,  Palagian,  or  Anabtip- 
tistical  tenets.” 

It  will  he  seen  from  this  extract,  that  the 
style  of  D’Ewes  possesses  a  scholarly  force 
and  clearness.  Mere  expression,  however, 
is  of  little  effect  unless  it  convey  a  true 
transcript  of  the  author’s  mind,  which  alone 
imparts  a  character  to  composition.  It  is 
this  kind  of  character  which  gives  its  value 
and  attraction  to  the  autobiography  before 
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us.  Whatever  he  narrates  had  an  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  author’s  own  mind  ;  he  puts 
down  nothing  for  mere  writing’s  sake.  His 
particular.s,  too,  are  often  of  a  general  char¬ 
acter — one  of  a  class,  though  the  class  be 
small  ;  his  comments  freipjenily  treat  of 
religion  or  government  largely  ;  and  his 
notices  often  relate  to  persons  whose  very 
names  excite  attention.  But  the  most  stri¬ 
king  feature  of  77ic  Autohiographij  of  Sir 
Siitionds  jy  Eices  is  its  domestic  picture  of  a 
family  of  the  lime  of  the  two  first  Stuarts,  or 
rather  the  Elizabethan  age.  'Phe  painting, 
however,  relates  rather  to  feelings  and 
practice  than  to  mere  manners  ;  for  the  na¬ 
ture  of  D’Ewes  was  not  adapted  to  external 
accomplishment  or  frivolities,  as  his  studies 
raised  him  above  them.  Making  allowance 
for  the  formal  and  precise  character  of  the 
man, — which,  however,  did  not  subdue  nat¬ 
ural  feelings  so  much  as  shape  and  regulate 
their  exhibition, — this  autobiography  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  complete 
exhibitions  of  an  individual  and  a  family 
that  has  ever  been  written. 

Some  of  the  most  curious  portions  of  the 
work  are  those  which  relate  to  his  own 
courtships  and  the  second  marriage  of  his 
father.  The  system  of  what  is  called 
“  marrying”  young  people  by  their  friends 
w'as  at  its  height  during  those  days,  as  it 
still  prevails  on  the  Continent, — although 
something  more  of  freedom  of  choice  seems 
to  have  been  generally  allowed  the  parties 
than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  But  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  system  aj)pears  to  have  destroyed 
all  the  romance  of  love  and  courtship — to 
have  made  it  more  a  matter  of  business, 
and  of  liking  or  bearing  with,  than  of  affec¬ 
tion.  A  novelist,  painting  the  courtship 
of  a  youth  not  out  of  his  teens,  would  place 
all  the  doubts  of  the  lover  on  the  incon¬ 
stancy  of  his  mistress;  whereas,  the  fear  of 
Master  D’Ewes  was  on  his  father. 

COUKTSHIl*  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  JAMES  THE  FIRST. 

1  must  now  come  to  speak  a  little  largely  of 
a  particular  business  that  concerns  my  first 
love  ;  which,  because  it  broke  olf  abruptly  and 
abortively,  bel’ore  the  end  of  the  ensuing  sum¬ 
mer,  1  will  a  little  anticipate  the  after  passages 
of  it,  and  finish  it  here  at  once.  This  match 
W’as  propounded  first  unto  me  upon  Saturday 
the  2l)ih  day  of  October  in  the  year  1020 ;  to 
w'hich,  being  of  itself  very  worthy  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  I  was  the  rather  induced  to  hearken  by 
reason  of  my  small  stipend  and  inconvenient 
lodging  at  the  Six  Clerk’s  Office  in  Chancery 
Lane,  [his  father  w’as  one  of  the  Six  Clerks,] 
whereby  my  precious  time  w’as  misspent  for 
want  of  a  private  chamber  and  study  wherein 
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to  reside.  From  that  day,  for  above  half  a  efiects  it  would  produce,  I  kept  it  two  or  three 
year  after,  I  had  many  discourses  with  one  days  ere  I  delivered  it  alter  1  was  come  to  Mr. 
Mr.  Boldero,  a  gentleman  that  first  proposed  Waldegrave’s ;  but  fearing  my  father’s  dis¬ 
it,  how  to  effect  it,  and  nnsspent  many  an  hour  pleasure  if  I  still  kept  it,  and  so  an  abortive 
inihe  care  and  thouijhts  of  it,  till  the  8th  day  issue  of  this  overture,  I  at  last  rather  chose  to 
of  this  instant  May,  being  Tuesday,  when  put  it  to  the  hazard.  Truly,  both  the  father 
Mr.  Waldegrave,  of  Lawtbrd  Hall,  in  the  '  and  the  younff  gentlewoman,  whose  aflection 
county  of  Essex,  lather  of  the  gentlewoman  I  had  gained  very  far,  were  content  for  my 
nam.  d  Jemima,  being  his  younger  daughter  j  sake  to  have  passed  it  over;  but  the  Lady 
and  co-heir  apparent,  came  to  London  pur-  ^  Bingham  her  mother  told  me  plainly,  my  fa- 
posely  to  treat  with  my  father  about  it ;  with  j  ther  took  so  early  authority  upon  him  as  her 
whom  after  thrice  meeting  and  some  ditferen- 1  daughter  should  never  come  under  his  power; 
ces  composed,  he  made  a  full  agreement,  so  ;  and  so;  alter  all  that  cost  bestowed  by  my 
as  there  seemed  nothing  to  be  wanting  to  '  father,  being  near  upon  80/.,  and  all  the  travel 
make  up  a  full  and  due  consummation  but  our  i  and  pains  which  had  been  bestowed  by  my- 
mutual  likings,  who  were  to  have  matched  :  !  self  and  others  to  effect  this  business,  (although 
so  now,  had  1  not  feared  my  father’s  inconstan- 1  it  hung  in  suspense  till  the  19lh  day  ol’  Septem- 
cy,  I  should  have  assured  my.«elf  of  a  season- ,  her  next  ensuing,)  yet  all  was  finally  dashed.” 
able  accomplishing  my  present  expectation.  !  . 

^  ^  ^  ^  The  next  matchmaking  in  which  our 

The  next  day,  being  Friday,  May  25th,  i  hero  engaged  was  the  inarri.ige  of  his  father, 
arrived  at  Colchester  between  twelve  and  i  ycJtr  or  two  afterwards.  It  now  seems 
one;  and  that  afternoon  saw  Miss  Jemima  '.odd  to  find  a  young  man  just  of  age  volun- 
with  the  Lady  Bingham  her  mother,  (whom,  1  leering  his  advice  upon  such  a  subject,  and 
havingbeenthewidovvof  Sir  Kichard  Bingham. !  offering  his  services  as  an  agent  to  carry 
Knight,  Mr.  Waldegrave  had  married  to  his  ' 
second  wife,)  and  had  some  discourse  with  j 

the  old  lady,  and  some  short  view  of  the  gen-  j  “  Though  the  talk  of  this  princely-intended 
tlewoman  ;  whom  I  diil  not  take  to  be  so  hand-  j  match  [Charles  the  First  with  the  Infanta] 
some  at  this  first  view  as  I  thought  her  after-  j  filled  the  thoughts  and  discourses  of  most  men, 
wards.  I  w’ent  not  home  at  this  time  with  the  .  yet  did  the  e.xpectatiori  of  another  marriage 
old  lady,  but  lay  at  a  town  called  Langham,  '  which  nearly  concerned  me  take  up  a  great 
near  to  Lawford,  at  one  Mr.  Littlebury’s  '  part  of  my  time  in  the  latter  end  of  the  forego- 
house  ;  from  whence,  the  next  day,  I  went '  ing  F ebruary  and  the  beginning  of  the  ensu- 
with  him  to  Mr.  Waldegrave’s  in  the  afternoon,  i  ing  March.  For  my  most  dear  and  blessed 
and  had  full  access  in  private  discourse  atlbrd- ,  mother  having  deceased  above  four  years  and 
cd  me  with  the  young  gentlewoman.  That  eight  months  now  past,  and  my  father,  since 
night  1  returned  again  with  Mr.  Littlebury  his  being  a  widower,  falling  into  treaty  with 
(who  had  used  a  great  deal  of  faithful  care  to  '  several  persons  about  his  second  marriage, 
make  up  this  match)  to  his  hou>e  ;  where  some  of  them  being  in  the  prime  of  their  youth, 
having  staid  till  Monday,  May  28th,  in  the  I  was  almost  continually  agitated  and  troubled 
forenoon  we  w'cnt  again  to  Mr.  VV’alde- ;  lest  he  should  at  last  pitch  upon  some  young 
grave’s,  and  dined  there.  After  which  ended,  ,  person  altogether  unfit  for  his  age  ;  by  which 
I  had  several  discourses  with  the  young  gen-  means  1  should  not  only  reap  much  discomfort 
tlewoman,  and  received  from  her  so  many  re-  |  in  my  present  life,  but  it  was  possible  also  he 
monstrances  of  acceptation  and  airectiou,  as  might  thereby  be  drawn  to  give  away  the 
her  own  father  acknowledged  she  never  had  |  greatest  part  of  his  estate  to  the  issue  of  a 
done  before ;  and  we  all  thought  the  business  second  wife,  of  which  I  saw  «faily  experience 
in  fair  forwardness  for  the  consummation  of  like  cases,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  many  ancient 
thereof.  But  I,  fearing  my  fathei’s  inconstan- '  and  nobly  extracted  families.  Having,  there- 
cy,  by  reason  he  was  to  settle  above  1,100/.  per  :  lore,  no  thought  or  hope  to  get  any  estate  set- 
annum  u|Km  me.  and  to  receive  no  portion,  had  tied  on  myself  by  my  own  matching,  by  reason 


all  my  expectations  even  at  this  present  mixed 
with  doubts ;  which  were  the  more  increased 
upon  my  return  to  him  next  day  to  ISevvplace, 


of  my  late  miscarriage  in  my  first  treaty,  which 
gave  me  abundant  experience  of  his  incon¬ 
stancy,  my  next  votes  and  wishes  were  to  see 


(for,  his  coach-horses  going  cheerfully,  1  went  ;  him  well  and  happily  married  to  some  good 
the  whole  thirty-eight  miles  from  Lawlbrd  I  and  ancient  widow,  every  way  fit  for  him  ;  and 
thither  in  a  day,)  where  having  related  to  |  accordingly,  he  fell  in  treaty  this  F’ebruary 
him  my  unexpected  success,  I  found  him  in  I  with  Uame  Elizabeth  Denton,  the  w’idow  and 
some  strait,  as  if  he  knew  not  well  now  how  to  relict  of  Sir  Anthony  Denton,  Knt,  late  of 
break  it  olf,  or  go  back.  ^  Tunbridge,  in  the  county  of  Kent  She  was 

At  my  next  return  therefore  thither,  he  i  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Isham,  Esq., 


wrote  a  sirange  letter  to  the  young  gentlewo 
man,  and  gave  it  me  in  charge  to  bring  him  an 
answer  from  her.  It  was  penned  in  a  good 
phrase,  but  mixed  with  some  unseasonable 


of  Langport,  in  Northamptonshire,  deceased, 
and  sister  ofSir  John  Isham,  Knt.,  living.  Her 
age  was  about  forty-five;  and  her  estate,  both 
in  ready  money  and  jointure,  so  considerable 


imperious  passages ;  so  as,  presaging  what  ana  fair,  as  my  father  had  just  grounds  even 
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in  that  respect,  she  requiring  but  a  reasonable 

ioinlure,  to  desire  the  match.  But  she  was, 
>esides,  very  discreet,  frugal,  and  religious; 
which,  added  to  her  estate  and  extraction,  be¬ 
ing  both  without  exception,  occasioned  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  my  father’s  very  good  friend,  to  make  j 
the  motion  to  him,  knowinir  it  to  be  very  sea-  j 
Bonable  for  the  good  of  himself  and  hischil-i 
dren,  there  being  little  likelihood  that  she 
should  add  to  his  number  he  already  enjoyed, . 
because  she  never  had  any  issue  by  her  for- 1 
mei  husband,  altliough  she  continued  his  wife  i 
divers  years.  : 

“  I  was  first  acquainted  with  this  overture  ' 
on  Tuesday  the  18th  day  of  February,  by  rny 
father  himself;  who  being  naturally  marvel-! 
lously  inconstant,  and  inclining,  as  I  also  gath- ! 
ered,  to  some  younger  woman  for  his  wife,  had  I 
broken  otf  this  treaty  before  the  Tuesday  fol-  j 
lowing,  being  the  25th  day  of  the  same  month  :  : 
whereupon  I  went  the  same  day  to  his  office,  j 
and  remonstrated  to  him  tlie  convenience  and  j 
fitness  of  this  match  in  all  respects,  and  how  j 
much  it  was  desired  by  myself  and  sisters,  j 
Whereupon  he  gave  me  liberty  to  repair  to  ! 
the  lady,  and  to  bring  on  the  former  treaty 
again  which  had  beeri  abortively  dissolved;  i 
which  1  did  accordingly  the  same  afternoon; ; 
and  so  having  set  it  on  foot  again  the  second  | 
time,  I  followed  it  close  with  my  utmost  care  j 
and  diligence,  and  by  my  persuasion  with 
either  party  cleared  many  doubts  and  obsta¬ 
cles,  amounting  well  near  to  a  new  breach.  j 
“Yet  my  father  still  interposing  new  mat- • 
ters,  did  so  weary  me  with  the  daily  experi-  j 
ence  of  his  irresolution,  and  despairing  of  any  j 
further  good  issue,  although  the  marriage- 1 
conveyance  were  well  near  drawn,  and  our  | 
Lent  reading  beginning  on  Monday  the  3d  day 
of  March,  I  engaged  myself  in  the  perform-  j 
ance  of  a  moot,  at  New  Inn,  that  day  in  the  ' 
afternoon,  where  I  argued  the  case  with  good  ; 
success.  The  next  morning  I  argued  another 
law-case  at  another  Inn  of  Chancery,  with 
like  success,  though  upon  very  little  study; 
both  which  exercises  I  the  rather  undertook  to 
free  myself  from  further  journeys  and  troubles 
in  iny  fatlier’s  wooing.  But  it  pleased  God  to  ■ 
give  such  a  blessing  to  my  former  endeavors,  J 
that  all  things  being  agreed  on,  and  the  deed  , 
of  jointure  ensealed  on  Wednesday  morning,  j 
the  5th  day  of  March,  to  rny  great  joy  and  : 
comfort,  the  marriage  was  solenmized,  in  St.  j 
Faith’s  Church,  under  St.  Paul’s  ;  and  then 
we  dined  and  spent  the  residue  of  the  day  at 
the  place  where  the  lady  had  lodged,  near  | 
Sinithfield,  all  the  lime  my  father  had  been  a  i 
suitor  to  her.”  j 

The  perusal  of  these  confessions  will 
show  that  Simonds  D’Ewes  was  not  of  a 
very  veliement  disposition  or  romantic  cast : 
but  something  perhaps,  should  be  placed 
upon  the  age,  and  a  jtersonal  formality  or 
quaintness.  His  notice  of  the  deaths  of  his 
grand-parents,  his  mother  and  his  children, 
show  feeling  if  not  sensibility  ;  and  though 
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his  letters  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  (which 
took  place  in  his  absence,  some  years  after 
the  autobiography  closes,)  look  like  those 
of  a  lawyer  imiuiring  the  particulars  or 
dealing  with  a  case,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  he  felt  it  deeply.  His  morals  were 
unimpeachable,  partly  the  result  of  temper¬ 
ament;  his  religion  was  that  of  the  Church 
of  England,  inclining  to  the  Puritans;  but 
liberal  for  his  age,  although  not  always  free 
from  its  persecuting  spirit,  and  he  had  the 
censorious  cast  of  mind  which  often  belongs 
to  men  of  strict  conduct  and  straitness  in 
religion.  Except  his  grand-parents  .ajid  his 
mother,  who  died  young,  he  scarcely  men¬ 
tions  anybody  without  hitting  their  weak 
place — if,  indeed,  he  does  not  report  gossip 
for  fact — and  with  that  mild  malignancy 
which  characterizes  his  class.  Besides  gen¬ 
erally  depreciating  Bacon,  and  not  perceiv¬ 
ing  his  philosophical  merits,  he  accuses  him 
of  an  abominable  propensity.  His  own  fami¬ 
ly  and  father  do  not  escape  him  ;  for,  though 
he  does  not  say  so  in  terms,  his  narrative 
charges  his  father  with  cheating  him  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  his  maternal  grandfather’s 
estate,  to  which  he  was  left  heir.  Enemies 
or  indiflferent  persons  fare  ill  enough ;  and 
he  handles  an  old  friend.  Cotton  the  anti¬ 
quary,  with  little  delicacy. 

In  editing  the  autobiography,  Mr.  Halli- 
well  judiciously  does  no  more  than  is  really 
necessary  ;  which  many  will  think  is  doing 
little.  The  Correspondence  that  follows  it 
extends  from  IGUO  to  1G41) ;  embraces  ma¬ 
ny  subjects  and  many  writers ;  and  besides 
in  a  slight  degree  carrying  on  the  autobio¬ 
graphy,  contains  some  curiously  character¬ 
istic  epistles.  Mr.  Halliwell  has  also  add¬ 
ed,  from  the  Harleian  MSS.,  a  fragmentary 
“  Secret  History  of  the  reign  of  James  1.”  ; 
though  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Carr  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  reprint  of  Wynne’s  Relation  of 
the  Journey  into  Spain,  whenCliarles  went 
on  his  romantic  courtship.  J’he  latter  is  a 
curious  tract,  and  of  original  authority  ;  the 
Secret  History  is  twaddling,  and  too  evi¬ 
dently  based  upon  report  to  have  much 
j  value.  It  runs  somewhat  counter  to  the 
j  received  story  ;  but  its  sources  of  informa- 
I  tion  are  obviously  too  doubtful,  and  the  au- 
1  thor  to  vulgarly  credulous  for  weight  to  be 
I  attached  to  what  he  says,  where  he  deviates, 
j  however  slightly,  from  other  accounts. 
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DR.  HAMILTON’S  ESSAY  ON  POPULAR  another  process,  and  on  other  grounds.  lie 
EDUCATION.  may  find  it  inconvenient  that  the  multitude 

From  th.  Britui,  Qu.,teri,  R.view.  fhould  have  Icariil  to  expect  something  more 

m  return  for  their  toil  than  to  be  housed 
The.  Institutions  of  Popular  Education,  and  to  be  fed;  but  v\hether  exactly  agreeable 
An  Essay ^  to  which  the  Manchester  prize  or  noj^  gort  of  learning  has  come  to 
was  adjudged.  Py  Richard  Winter  them,  and  in  future  he  must  be  content  to 
Hamilton,  EIj.!).  D.I).^  ]2mo.  pp.  340.  deal  with  them  accordingly.  In  the  history 
Hamilton,  London,  1845.  of  the  question  of  popular  education  in 

Two  years  have  passed  since  Sir  James  Great  Britain,  we  may  see  the  vast  impor- 
Graharn  abandoned  the  Education  Clauses  tance  of  announcing  right  principles,  and  of 
in  his  Factory  Bill.  At  that  time  a  liberal  acting  in  some  measure  upon  them,  whether 
churchman  of  Manchester  offered  the  pre-  the  wise  in  their  generation  shall  be  disposed 
mium  of  a  hundred  guineas  for  the  most  to  hear  or  forbear.  Let  the  principle  be 
meritorious  essay,  on  the  best  means  of  ex-  just,  and  the  classes  of  men  who  abuse  it 
tending  the  benefits  of  education  to  the  now,  will  be  constrained  to  adopt  it  ere  long, 
humbler  classes  of  our  people  without  aid  Let  the  effort  made  be  humane,  Christian- 
or  intervention  from  the  state.  Advertise-,  like,  and  the  men  who  traduce  it  for  awhile 
ments  were  issued  ;  many  valuable  treatises '  as  contemptible  or  mischievous,  will  scon  be 
were  written  ;  and  to  the  essay  at  the  head  compelled  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Society, 
of  this  article  the  prize  was  awarded.  we  regret  to  say,  is  often  more  indebted  to 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  parties  in  this  the  pride  of  parties  than  to  their  principles, 
country  who  concern  themselves  with  popu-  J'he  history  of  Sir  James  Graham’s  at- 
lar  education  consist  of  two  classes — of  tempt  in  the  way  of  peace-making  on  this 
those  who  believe  that  education  is  due  to  question,  has  placed  protestant  nonconform- 
the  commonalty,  and  that  it  will  be  in  every  ists  in  a  new  position  w'ith  regard  to  it. 
sense  a  good  both  to  them  and  to  society  They  have  not  only  declined  the  overture 
generally  ;  and  of  those  who  are  more  or  made  by  the  state  in  the  form  proposed,  but, 
less  doubtful,  if  not  altogether  so,  on  both  as  the  effect  of  discussion,  have  become 
these  points,  but  who,  finding  that  the  stream  much  more  decided  than  previously  in  their 
has  set  in  this  direction,  yield  to  it,  and  opposition  to  state  interference  with  the 
become  themselves  educators,  rather  than  education  of  the  people  in  any  form.  It 
see  the  work  of  popular  instruction  pass  should  be  carefully  remembered,  however, 
entirely  intoother  hands.  In  the  labors  of  that  having  precluded  the  state  from  doing 
this  latter  class,  there  is  more  of  the  par-  this  work,  it  will  behove  them  to  see  that 
tisan  than  of  the  patriot  or  the  philan-  it  is  done,  and  done  at  least  as  effectually 
thropist — more  of  the  sectary  than  of  the  by  some  other  agency.  They  have  never 
Christian.  But  perfection  is  nowhere.  The  stood  so  committed  to  effort  of  this  nature, 
separate  agency  of  every  man  includes,  of  either  by  avowed  principles,  or  by  circum- 
necessity,  a  mixture,  of  the  wise  and  the  stances,  as  at  the  present  moment.  They 
foolish,  the  good  and  the  evil ;  and  what  is  have  said  to  the  legislature,  concerning  this 
true  in  this  respect  of  the  solitary  man,  is  department  of  the  public  service,  leave  that 
at  least  equally  true  of  parties  and  commu-  to  the  nation — so  leave  it,  and  it  shall  be 
nities.  Nevertheless,  though  the  agency  in  done.  The  census  of  education,  in  1850, 
this  case  may  not  always  be  pure,  the  result  will,  perhaps,  show  how  far  this  has  been 
must  be  good.  Popular  enlightenment  may  '  the  language  of  presumption,  or  that  of  a 
ow'e  much  even  to  envy  and  strife;  but  the  I  wisely  regulated  purpose, 
general  effect  of  such  enlightenment  w’illj  In  the  !rean  while,  the  author  of  the  vo- 
be  social  improvement.  The  age  in  which  lume  before  us  has  honorably  acquitted 
ignorance  was  regarded  as  the  mother  of,  himself  in  relation  to  this  great  duty.  This 
obedience,  and  when  it  was  fenced  about  j  essay  is  the  production  of  a  writer  whose 
and  carefully  handed  down  from  generation!  mind  is  stored  with  large  knowledge,  both 
to. generation,  as  the  guarantee  for  sociaL  of  the  past  and  present.  His  tastes  have 
order,  is  gone ;  and  the  most  devout  wor- 1  rendered  him  familiar  with  the  history  of 
shipper  of  the  dependent,  unreasoning  pas-  art,  literature,  science,  and  society,  from 
siveness  of  the  former  times,  has  nothing  j  the  remotest  time  to  our  own.  The  coun¬ 
left  to  him,  but  to  shape  himself  to  the  new  j  tries  and  the  dwelling-places  of  the  rude  and 
course  of  things  as  he  best  may.  Obedi-  the  civilized  in  all  ages  live  before  him,  and 
ence  he  may  still  realize,  but  it  must  be  by  j  lend  their  pictures  inexhaustibly  to  illus- 
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trate  his  theme.  Over  all  these  treasures, 
his  understanding  exercises  a  mastery  which 
is  at  once  relineil  and  manly,  discriminating 
and  powerful.  Nearly  everything  he  touch¬ 
es  takes  the  form  and  color  which  culti¬ 
vated  mind  only  could  bestow  upon  it.  Of 
his  wit  we  say  little,  because,  exuberant 
as  it  is  known  to  be,  it  is  rarely  indulged 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends.  His  ef¬ 
forts  as  an  author  have  been  almost  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  exercise  of  his  graver  facul¬ 
ties.  VVe  are  disposed  to  think  that  he  has 
acted  somewhat  too  rigidly  upon  this  rule; 
but  if  our  lighter  literature  has  been  a 
loser  from  this  cause,  our  more  weighty 
questions  have  had  the  benefit.  To  Dr. 
Hamilton,  there  is  little  in  the  problems  of 
political  science,  or  of  social  economy,  to 
produce  bewilderment.  He  has  confidence 
in  man, confidence  in  himself,  and  is  satisfied 
that  the  perplexities  in  human  affairs  admit 
of  sufficient  abatement  to  render  life  endu¬ 
rable,  and,  in  the  main,  tranquil  and  happy. 
In  human  feeling,  even  in  its  humblest,  its 
most  neglected,  it  may  be  in  its  most  despised 
form,  he  can  separate  between  the  precious 
and  the  vile — presenting  the  poor,  in  all 
their  wretchedness  and  wrong,  as  the  ex¬ 
emplars  of  virtues,  in  which  their  rich 
neighbors,  if  placed  in  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  would  often  be  found  wanting.  It 
is  not  in  his  nature  to  comtemn  humanity. 
He  can  pity  it — he  can  rebuke  it,  but  he 
cannot  think  meanly  of  it.  In  its  lowest 
state  it  is  before  him  as  an  angel  ruined.  In 
its  deepest  degradation  it  has  its  signs  of 
life,  its  traces  of  greatness,  such  as  command 
reverence,  awake  sympathy,  and  warrant 
hope.  How  he  has  learnt  thus  to  view  man 
is  manifest.  He  has  himself  sat  at  the  feet 
of  One  who  came  to  teach  such  wisdom. 
Our  author  is  no  stranger  to  the  study  of 
man  as  he  may  be  seen  amidst  the  splendor 
of  Thebes  and  Babylon,  of  Athens  and 
Rome  ;  but  it  is  as  seen  from  Calvary  and 
Mount  Zion,  from  Sinai  and  Eden,  that 
humanity  assumes  iu  his  view  its  surpassing 
interest.  The  care  evinced  about  it  there, 
and  the  price  set  upon  it  there,  are  felt  as 
wonderful.  It  is  not  for  mortals  to  contemn 
the  workmanship  on  which  such  value  has 
been  placed  by  the  Infinite.  Never  does 
the  language  of  this  writer  seem  to  be  more 
appropriate  to  his  conceptions  and  emotions 
than  when  partaking  of  that  solemn  or 
tender  imagery  which  he  so  well  knows  how 
to  borrow  from  the  pages  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets — the  men  who  spoke  to  the  infan¬ 
cy,  and  the  early  peoples  of  our  world,  in 


the  name  of  its  Maker.  Their  fine  antique 
forms  of  speech,  harmonize  with  the  cast 
of  his  imagination,  with  his  massy  thoufrhts, 
and  with  his  deep  but  controlled  feeling. 

In  the  survey  of  universal  history,  his  mind 
turns  with  its  fondest,  its  most  reverential 
bias,  towards  the  course  of  such  men,  as 
towards  the  stream  of  light,  which  it  should 
be  pleasant  to  trace  in  its  windings  and  in¬ 
equalities,  as  it  mingles  with  the  shadows 
of  our  dark  worhl. 

But  our  words  must  not  be  all  words  of 
commendation.  The  more  we  find  in  an 
author  to  commend,  the  greater  is  the  need 
to  distinguish  between  his  excellences  and 
such  peculiarities  as  may  not  be  compre¬ 
hended  under  that  term.  The  characteris¬ 
tics  of  Dr.  Hamilton’s  style  are  condensation 
and  force  ;  but  these  qualities  are  secured 
at  the  cost  of  verging  continually  on  the 
abrupt  and  obscure.  Give  him  one  sentence 
of  Coleridge,  and  he  would  break  it  up  into 
a  score.  The  former  writer  runs  you  out 
of  breath;  the  latter  checks  you  so  perpet¬ 
ually  as  hardly  to  allow  you  time  to  breathe 
at  all.  The  terse  bits,  shot  forth,  as  it  were, 
in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  are  often  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  they  sometimes  come  in  a 
series,  as  though  manufactured  to  serve  as 
mottos  or  apothegms.  To  many  readers 
this  author  must  appear  to  write  in  the 
manner  of  a  person  who  has  turned  with 
disgust  from  the  smooth  mediocrity  of  such 
scribes  as  Dr.  Blair,  and  who  has  resolved 
to  break  in  upon  that  wretched  formalism 
by  pushing  an  opposite  style  to  extremity. 

•  Every  sentence,’  says  Dr.  Blair,  ‘  should 
have  a  complete  sense.’  ‘  I  demur  to  that,’ 
replies  Dr.  Hamilton;'  ‘  I  think  it  will  be 
better  given  in  half-a-dozen,  provided 
always  that  my  six  consist  of  fewer  words 
than  your  one.’  But  with  all  submission, 
we  must  say,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
strictly  natural,  that  thought,  any  more  than 
other  living  things,  should  be  born  piece¬ 
meal.  Of  course  we  account  an  abrupt 
strength  as  immeasurably  preferable  to  an 
attenuated  weakness;  but  tfiere  is  a  middle 
course  here,  as  in  most  things.  If  the  soft 
and  smooth  style  may  become  distasteful,  as 
resembling  the  gait  of  the  effeminate  loung¬ 
er  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  trenchant  style 
may  degenerate  into  mannerism,  .so  as  to 
resemble  a  strut  or  swagger,  and  thus  be  as 
little  consistent  with  a  gentlemanly  or  even 
with  a  manly  bearing.  We  expect  much 
when  we  require  that  men  should  allow  us 
to  lay  down  the  law  for  them ;  we  expect 
more  when  we  require  them  to  receive  that 
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law  from  us  in  the  shortest  and  most  per- 
en»ptory  terms  we  can  command  for  the 
purpose.  Still  more  do  we  tax  the  humility 
and  patience  of  these  parties,  when  the  terms 
we  employ  are  so  few  as  to  leave  our  mean¬ 
ing  uncertain.  In  some  instances,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  design  of  our  author  that 
his  whole  meaning  should  not  be  at  once 
seen — that  his  sentences  should  present 
glimpses  rather  than  full  disclosures  of  his 
purpose.  In  the  manner  of  the  Greek 
orator,  he  appears  to  compliment  his  Athen¬ 
ian  auditory,  by  intimating,  that  to  minds 
of  such  culture,  single  words  or  hints  must 
be  abundantly  sulhcient.  Unhappily,  all 
men  were  not  Athenians,  and  even  Athen¬ 
ians  were  sometimes  more  concerned  to  be 
reputed  wise  than  to  possess  wisdom.  Nor 
is  the  language  of  Dr.  Hamilton  less  re¬ 
markable  than  the  general  structure  of  his 
composition.  His  diction  embraces  the 
extremes  of  our  mother  tongue — w'ordsthe 
most  idiomatic  and  indigenous,  harnessed 
to  their  oflice  with  others  the  most  foreign 
and  unfamiliar.  His  acquaintance  with 
Horace  has  not  prevented  his  becoming  a 
student  of  Tim  Bobbin.  Words  so  erudite, 
and  exhibiting  such  strange  compounds  and 
applications,  as  to  perplex  the  most  learned, 
come  up  side  by  side  with  forms  of  our 
Saxon  speech  so  racy  and  ancient  as  to  be 
rarely  found  now-a-days  in  books.  Nor  are 
these  selections  the  result  of  accident.  There 
is  a  wilfulness — a  positive  and  a  formed 
taste  in  what  is  thus  done.  The  writer 
has  a  heart  to  give  to  all  human  interests 
and  affections — whether  home  or  foreign, 
whether  of  our  time  or  of  past  time.  On 
the  whole,  his  writings  are  singularly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  furnish  employment  to  that  small  breed 
of  critics,  who  find  their  paradise  in  nibbling 
at  words  and  phrases,  and  such-like  matters,  j 
The  comfort  is,  that  the  strength  of  Samson 
suffices  to  make  a  light  affair  of  the  withes 
of  his  enemies. 

We  doubt  if  there  be  another  living  wri¬ 
ter  who,  in  one  sense,  is  so  little  under¬ 
stood  by  his  readers.  The  style  of  Dr. 
Hamilton,  both  in  the  language  and  the 
form  of  it,  is  uniformly  regarded  by  those  to 
whom  he  is  not  otherwise  know  n,  as  unna¬ 
tural  and  vicious  in  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree — as  the  result  of  study  and  art,  and 
as  realized  only  by  great  effort.  But  we 
can  assure  such  persons  that,  unnatural  as 
composition  of  this  order  might  be  in 
another  man,  it  is  not  unnatural  in  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  essay.  In  his  case  it  is  not  so 
much  a  something  learnt,  as  a  somethiim 
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which  w'e  suspect  he  would  find  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  unlearn.  If  we  mistake 
not,  his  thoughts  and  their  costume  are 
born  together.  His  diction,  his  classi¬ 
cal  and  learned  allusions,  and  his  grape- 
shot  sentences,  all  bespeak,  not  the  pedant 
nor  the  phrasemonger,  but  the  man.  In 
the  language  of  his  books,  we  see  his  ver¬ 
nacular  speech — that  which  has  been  na¬ 
tural  to  him  from  his  boyhood.  Never¬ 
theless  we  deem  it  a  misfortune  that  these 
peculiarities  should  be  so  marked  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  expedient  that  people  should  be  told 
thus  much. 

Should  any  of  our  young  divines  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  imitate  the  highly-gifted  author 
on  whom  we  have  ventured  to  make  these 
observations,  we  would  say  to  them  em¬ 
phatically — beware.  Let  them  not  only 
remember  that  copyists  are  almost  invari¬ 
ably  imitators  of  the  eccentric  and  the 
questionable;  but  let  them  be  assured,  be¬ 
fore  they  assume  the  manner  of  Dr.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  that  they  possess  his  varied  know’- 
ledge,  his  disciplined  intellect,  his  power 
of  imagination,  his  rich  general  taste,  and 
his  strong,  healthy,  and  devout  feeling  ; 
and  then,  if  it  were  possible  for  such  a 
man  to  be  an  imitator  at  all,  even  then  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  what  is  nature  in 
one  man,  may  not  pass  for  such  in  another, 
however  perfect  the  resemblance.  Dr. 
Hamilton  is  what  he  is,  not  by  means  of 
the  singularities  of  which  w’e  have  spoken, 
but  in  spite  of  them. 

This  essay  includes  ten  chapters,  under 
the  following  titles: — Preliminary  Thoughts 
on  certain  Portions  of  our  Population — On 
the  Poor  as  a  Class — On  the  Principle  Di¬ 
visions  of  the  Laboring  Community — On 
the  kind  of  Education  adapted  to  the  Poor 
— On  the  Advantages  arising  from  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  People — On  Sabbath  Schools 
— On  Foreign  Systems  and  Means  of  Edu¬ 
cation — On  the  Statistics  of  Domestic  Edu¬ 
cation — On  the  Parties  Responsible  for 
the  Education  of  the  People — On  the 
Means  and  Resources  of  the  Country  to 
procure  a  sound  Education  for  the  People. 

In  the  first  chapter,  our  author  expresses 
himself  strongly  against  all  fear  of  any 
great  evil  to  the  human  family,  from  the 
multiplication  of  its  numbers. 

“  The  sacred  volume  ha.s  gathered  up  cer¬ 
tain  notations  of  this  great  study  of  our  nature, 
which  are  worthy  of  their  register.  It  points 
us  to  Him  who  ‘enlargeth  the  nations  and 
strengtheneth  them.’  It  assures  us  that  it 
must  be  on  account  of  his  anger  against  our 
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wickedness,  i(  we  multiply  the  nation,  and 
withhold  the  proper  consequences  by  not  ‘  in- 
creasinfj  the  joy.’  The  «jreatest  proportion  of 
human  beinjjs  to  their  earthly  dwelling-place  is 
always  assumed  by  it  to  be  a  good,  a  thing  to 
be  desired.  God,  it  assures  us,  ‘  made  it  to  be 
inhabited.’  He  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
the  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Is  the  Parent  described  ?  ‘  As 
arrows  are  in  the  hands  of  a  mighty  man,  so 
are  children  of  the  youth.  Happy  is  the  njan 
that  hatlJhis  quiver  full  of  them.’  Is  the 
might  of  Thebes,  with  its  hundred  gates,  pro¬ 
claimed  ?  It  is  ‘populous.  No.’  Guarding! 
with  holy  jealousy  and  fearful  judgment  every 
violation  of  purity,  consecrating  marriage  as 
‘the  true  source  of  human  offspring,’  no  man 
can  be  an  intruder  in  the  world.  His  birth  ! 
gives  right  of  place  and  provision  in  it.  Pa-  j 
rental  sin  may,  in  the  opinion  of  society,  throw  ! 
a  shame  around  him.  It  may  be  the  wisdom  | 
of  society  to  treat  him  differently  from  the 
home-born  child  ;  but  what  if  no  inheritance  j 
greet  him?  What  if  yearning  and  high  an¬ 
ticipation  have  not  hailed  him?  The  genial 
fount  of  eternal  nourishment  was  not  denied 
the  babe  ;  and  the  joyless  mother,  in  the  sense 
of  its  undeserved  wrong,  has  sometimes  en¬ 
twined  it  in  only  a  fonder  embrace.  We  need 
not  fret  ourselves  with  fears  of  too  many 
guests  at  the  banquet  of  nature.  The  prolific¬ 
ness  of  our  kind  has  its  own  limits,  and  wants  | 
not  our  checks.  He  who  bids  the  poorest  1 
has  spread  the  board  ;  he  has  established  the  j 
proportion  between  the  numbers  and  the  [ 
viands.  There  is  bread  enough  and  to  j 
spare.’ — pp.  3,  4. 

Having  reasoned,  from  this  high  autho- j 
rity,  that  it  is  not  from  the  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  that  the  real  welfare  of  society  is 
likely  to  be  invaded,  Dr.  Hamilton  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  contemplate  ‘  the  poor  as  a  class,’ 
and  bespeaks  an  unprejudiced  estimate  of 
their  claims: — 

‘  It  is  too  common — alas !  it  is  too  natural — to 
enterUiin  a  prejudice  against  this  rank  of  our 
fellow-countrymen.  They  think  that  labor  is 
their  all.  Is  it  strange  that  they  should  set 
high  store  upon  it  ?  They  hav^e  learnt — 
they  see  that  it  is  the  spring  of  all  value. 
Need  we  wonder  that  they  do  not  underrate  it  ? 
They  cannot  but  have  marked  what  appalling 
effects  its  interruption  and  withdrawment  can 
inflict  upon  a  community.  Can  we  be 
amazed  that  they  should  sometimes  wield  this 
terrible  power  ?  In  all  these  opinions,  ihere 
may  be  the  infusion  of  error  and  mistake  ;  be¬ 
cause,  naked  propositions  seldom  consist  of 
perfect  truth.  Labor  is  not  the  poor  man’s 
all,  but  he  has  a  vital  benefit  in  the  property 
around  him,  for  otherwise,  his  labor  could  not 
command  its  reward.  It  is  not  the  spring  of 
all  value,  because  its  quantity  may  be  so 
redundant  that  it  shall  be  thrown  out  of  de¬ 
mand.  Its  refusal  may  shock  the  operations 
of  the  marl,  but  it  is  a  self-destructive  experi¬ 


ment,  generally  inducing  the  depression  of 
vvaires,  or  the  abandonment  of  enterprise,  to¬ 
gether  with  alienations  which  no  time  can 
heal.  But  do  the  operatives  alone  take  par¬ 
tial  views  of  such  questions? 

‘  Now  we  can  find  in  the  pages  of  ancient 
history  but  little  description  of  this  class.  It 
was  overlooked  and  spurned.  The  priest  only 
cared  for  it  as  it  gave  him  dupes,  the  poet,  as 
it  furnished  him  satires,  the  monarch,  as  it 
raised  him  sinews.  The  people  could  not, 
however,  be  altogether  gross  and  brutish. 
The  veil  is  sometimes  raised  to  allow  us  a 
faint  glimpse  of  their  habits.  Their  huts  are 
seen,  and  their  firesides  exposed.  Their  foci 
are  as  dear  to  them  in  the  battle  as  their 
shrines.  We  just  raise  their  latch  and  look 
into  ‘  pauperum  tabernas,’  and  contemplate 
the  scene,  wdiile  ‘  arator  gaudet  igni.’  In 
every  negative  in  history,  there  is  suffrage  in 
their  favor.  Its  silence  is  eloquent  in  their 
praise.  Thinking  upon  their  niimbers,  their 
rude  forces,  their  formidable  passions,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  them  a  large  renown  of  vir¬ 
tues.  Kindly  affections  built  up  their  home¬ 
stead.  Contentment  blessed  their  toils;  re¬ 
signation  lightened  their  rigors ;  and  though 
!  their  religion  was  harsh  and  evil,  yet  its  few 
[  ingredients  of  truth  and  morality  di'-ected  and 
I  soothed  their  lives.  There  are  many  reasons 
’  to  believe  that  the  principal  leaders  of  pagan 
philosophy  were  morally  inferior  to  the  people 
whom  they  despised. 

‘  But  whatever  may  have  degraded  or  re¬ 
deemed  the  character  of  the  ancient  poor, 
there  gathers  around  us  a  stupendous  specimen 
of  this  condition.  On  every  side  poverty,  often 
mocked  by  the  hope  of  employment,  some¬ 
times  sinking  into  the  despair  of  support,  exist. 
We  think  of  this  class  with  grateful  pride. 
Ah!  were  they  more  closely  studied  they 
would  win  our  admiration  !  Then  should  we 
see  the  kindness  with  w’hich  they  help  one 
another  under  every  ill.  •  Then  should  we  ob¬ 
serve  the  hourly  submission  with  which  they 
bear  unimaginable  sufferings  and  privations. 
Then  should  we  discover  their  indomitable  in¬ 
dustry  and  endurance.  Then  would  there  be 
revealed  to  us,  not  all  the  comforts  which  we 
can  vividly  fancy,  but  the  struggle  against  a 
squalor  which  no  fancy  can  conceive.  Then 
would  there  be  revealed  tons,  not  all  the  order 
we  might  prouilly  desire,  but  a  restraint  of 
lawlessness,  the  temptation  to  which  only  po¬ 
verty  can  understand.  The  house-side  wood¬ 
bine  and  window’-plant  declare  the  simple  taste 
of  elegance  ;  the  better  suit  of  aj)pnrel  indi¬ 
cates  a  sense  of  station  and  the  duty  of  appear¬ 
ance.  When  parental  authority  cannot  be  ex¬ 
ercised,  how  cheerfully  is  it  committed  to  com¬ 
petent  direction  I  If  the  children  be  for  a  time 
placed  under  the  government  of  those  w’ho 
seek  their  welfare,  how  docile  do  they  com¬ 
monly  approve  themselves  I  Though  manner 
be  distant  and  reserved,  how  soon  does  a  true 
charity  warm  it  into  confidence  and  gratitude ! 
We  suffer  ourselves  to  wonder  that  long  ne- 
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gleet  of  the  poor  should  have  provoked  their  j 
distrust — that  frequent  oppression  should  have 
goaded  their  resentment — that  hopeless  failure 
should  have  broken  their  spirit. 

‘  The  sympathy  of  the  poor  with  each  other, 
their  availing  kindness,  their  true-hearted  ten¬ 
derness  towards  all  who  are  more  needy  and 
more  sorrowing  than  themselves,  form  their 
characteristic  trait,  as  well  as  impress  upon 
them  a  high  nobility.  Where  the  store  is  so 
scanty,  where  the  supply  of  the  merest  wants 
is  so  anticipated,  where  the  sleep  of  the  mid¬ 
night  hour  is  so  compelled,  an  animal  selfish¬ 
ness  might  be  expected  to  betray  itself.  Shall 
overty  share  its  crust  and  divide  its  pallet] 
hall  it  gather  the  children  of  famine,  the  be¬ 
nighted  and  belated  stranger,  the  tempest-driv¬ 
en  wanderer,  around  its  crumbs  and  embers  ? 
Shall  it  attend  on  sickness?  Shall  it  give  alms 
to  the  blind  and  decrepit?  Shall  it  pour  its 
balm  on  the  heart  of  helpless  age  ?  These 
are  not  its  excitements;  they  are  its  tradition¬ 
ary  usages,  its  holy  superstitions,  its  very 
laws.  And  shall  we  despise  those  w’ho  thus 
bear  one-another’s  burdens — who,  weeping 
themselves,  still  weep  for  them  who  weep? 
Where  else  is  this  exalted  philanthropy  ? 

‘  The  poorest  poor 

Long  for  some  moments,  in  a  weary  life, 

When  they  can  know  and  feel  that  they  have 
been 

Themselves  the  fathers  and  the  dealers  out 
Of  some  small  blessings — have  been  kind 
To  such  as  needed  kindness;  for  this  single  cause, 
That  we  have  all  of  us  a  human  heart. 

‘  The  panegyric  of  the  poet  is  just ;  his  rea¬ 
son  does  not  comprehend  all  the  amiableness 
of  the  fact.  It  is  not  a  ‘  single  cause  his  is 
but  one  of  many.’ — pp.19-23. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  there  is  a 
fine  blending  of  philosophic  thought,  and 
of  kindly  and  poetic  feeling,  in  this  passage, 
a  little  erring,  perhaps,  on  the  favorable 
side,  but  the  understanding  and  the  heart 
of  the  writer  are  alike  true  to  the  cause  of 
our  poor  nature — for  all  are  poor !  It  is 
from  this  cause  that  our  author  is  not  wil¬ 
ling  that  the  one-sided  humanity  of  the  Lord 
Ashley  school  of  economists  should  pass  un- 
rehuked.  He  knows  the  misconceptions 
and  dishonesties  on  which  the  pretensions  i 
of  that  school  are,  for  the  most  part,  found¬ 
ed,  and  he  exposes  them  with  a  vigorous 
hand  : 

‘  It  might  surprise  those  who  have  only  read 
a  certain  preparation  of  parliamentary  evi¬ 
dence,  who  have  received  their  impression  of 
the  manulheturing  system  from  idle  or  pre¬ 
judiced  rumors,  who  take  for  granted  llnat  the 
children  of  the  mill  must  be  distorted  in  form 
and  stunted  in  growth,  who  would  expect  to 

*  W'ordsworth. 


find  the  streets  of  the  northern  towns  filled 
with  spectres  of  famine  and  disease,  with  un¬ 
sightly  shapes  and  aspects — it  might  surprise 
such  persons  to  enter  the  sabbath  schools 
which  there  abound  and  flourish.  Let  them  pass 
along  row  after  row,  let  them  pause  at  group 
after  group.  Where  can  children  be  found  bet¬ 
ter  fed,  better  clothed,  better  tended,  more 
sprightly,  more  intelligent,  more  happy  ?  Whit- 
Monday  is  the  common  sabbath-school  holiday 
for  these  parts.  Would  that  the  maligners  of 
factories  beheld  the  spectacle!  The  health,  the 
neatness,  the  joyance  of  that  anniversary  might 
strike  them  with  shame  and  turn  them  to  truth. 
It  is  a  Pentecost  to  convince  the  gainsayer 
and  the  churl. 

‘  The  greater  happiness  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  laborer  is  affirmed  ;  but  so  long  as 
happiness  is  a  general  word,  this  assumption 
is  gratuitous.  To  many,  a  brutal  existence 
suggests  the  only  idea  of  happiness,  which 
would  be  interrupted  and  marred  by  thought 
and  study.  If  they  be  right,  every  man  is 
more  happy  as  he  recedes  from  the  means  and 
provocatives  of  intelligence — that  is,  as  he 
become  less  and  less  the  man.  But  the  ani¬ 
mal  happiness  of  every  day  must  mainly  de¬ 
pend  on  the  satisfaction  of  our  natural  cravings. 
And  do  we  imagine  that  the  skilled  laborer  is 
only  doomed  to  struggle  with  privation,  and 
that  the  countryman  riots  in  fulness  of  bread  ? 
Where  is  this  Arcadia  of  sylvan  bliss  7  Where 
are  the  regions  through  which  these  Georgies 
sound  ?  The  peasantry  of  this  country  is  very 
generally  in  a  most  degraded  condition.  Their 
food,  their  apparel,  their  lodging  are  much  be¬ 
low  those  of  ihe  manufacturing  vicinage.  Or 
is  happiness  to  be  computed  by  liberty  ?  We 
deny  not  that  despotism  is  the  temptation  and 
abuse  of  power  in  all  circumstances.  But  we 
are  quite  sure  that  if  the  proprietor  of  a  mill 
w'ere  to  attempt  the  exercise  of  his  influence 
in  the  same  manner  with  which  landholders 
threaten  their  tenants,  and  tenants  their  serv¬ 
ants,  they  would  presently  feel  the  impotence 
of  their  endeavor,  and  the  ridicule  of  tlieir  po¬ 
sition.  It  may  be  said,  that  at  least  the  field 
laborer  knows  not  confinement,  but  is  refresh¬ 
ed  by  the  breath  ami  light  of  heaven.  All 
this  may  be  preferable,  but  it  is  a  tethered 
freedom  still ;  it  is  a  drudgery  in  many  of 
its  duties  which  is  not  envied  by  the  craftsman ; 
it  is  an  exposure  to  the  skiey  influences  which 
might  be  often  cheerfully  exchanged  for  the 
mansion  of  mechanical  art. 

‘  They  w’ho  are  acquainted  wdihthe  country 
life  of  England,  its  ‘rural  reign,’  cannot  fail  to 
be  surprised  at  the  panegyrics  which  certain 
orators  declaim  on  that  class  of  its  population. 
We  speak  mainly  of  the  southern  counties. 
We  forget  not  exceptions  even  there  ;  that 
population  is  ground  dowm  to  the  earth  ;  it  is 
well-nigh  pauperized.  We  honoringly  con¬ 
trast  its  patience,  its  contentment,  its  cheerful¬ 
ness  with  its  treatment.  Half  fed,--and  that 
often  on  a  miserable  pulse, — wmges  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  of  sustentation,  through  every 
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hour  hanging  on  abject  conditions,  every  ex¬ 
pression  of  personal  preference  in  religion  and 
politics  scornfully  denied,  we  niay  wonder  at 
their  forbearance.  They  are  often  cared  for 
less  than  the  clod  of  the  valley,  or  the  herd  of 
the  stall.  Soils  will  be  improved  ;  breeds  shall 
be  perfected  ;  stock  shall  be  adjudged  with 
honor  ;  cultivation  shall  be  assisted  with  every 
experiment,  and  be  rewarded  with  every  prize. 
And  then,  when  some  monstrous  growth,  some 
crass  carcase,  some  field  implement,  has  been 
lauded  to  the  echo  which  applauds  again, — it 
poor  laborer  is  introduced,  and  he  shares  in 
the  honors  of  the  show,  lor  having  brought  up 
so  many  children  without  parish  pay  !  Na¬ 
ture  iinil  ingenuity  have  been  nicked  in  the 
other  instances  of  success,  and  surely  not  less 
in  this !  It  is  an  appropriate  climax  to  the 
lete.  An  admiring  district  can  scarcely  deter¬ 
mine  where  the  greater  glory  of  the  invention 
fulls,’ — pp.  41-46. 

The  next  extract  brings  out  another  point 
in  this  comparison  : 

‘  The  question  of  the  comparative  morality 
of  these  departments  is,  of  all,  the  most  import¬ 
ant.  It  is  not  to  be  decided  by  a  glance.  It 
is  commonly  taken  for  granted  that  the  country 
is  the  favorite  scene  and  haunt  of  the  virtues. 
The  cottier  is  the  old  Adamite,  dressimr  his  1 
plot  on  the  outer  fence  of  Eden.  The  village 
green  and  oak  might  be  the  neiLdiborhood  of 
Mamre.  Here  simplicity  has  received  no  blight, 
and  purity  no  taint.  Pastorals  fill  the  air,  and 
the  melodies  of  the  brooks  and  woods  swell  tlie 
chant  of  native  reeds.  But  there  may  be  ob¬ 
servers  who  yield  to  no  such  romance ;  they 
yet  hold  that,  in  the  rural  portions  of  the  king-^ 
dom,  there  is  a  more  spotless  state  of  morals. 
Now,  will  it  be  contended  that  there  is  in  them 
as  exalted  sense,  as  generous  practice  of  mor¬ 
als,  as  is  often  demonstrated  in  our  city  marts  ! 
It  is  maintained  that  the  vices  of  our  towns 
are  not  rife  in  our  villages?  Perhaps  the  com¬ 
plaint  simply  respects  the  number  of  offences. 
Our  country  calendars  must  determine  that. 
Then,  do  we  feel  bold  in  the  argument,  that  the  | 
most  numerous  and  most  odious  crimes  come 
not  from  the  towns,  but  from  scattered  hamlets 
and  solitary  dwellings.  The  quarter  sessions, 
it  will  be  said,  dispose  of  cases  that  come  from 
the  towns,  and  they  are  not  heard  of  in  the 
gaol  delivery  of  the  shire.  But  these  enormi¬ 
ties,  wherever  committed,  must  go  to  the  high¬ 
er  court.  And  are  there  not  sessions  for  the 
counties,  and  the  divisions  of  the  counties,  as 
well  as  for  the  boroughs?  Let  the  truth — it  is 
extorted  from  those  who  are  impartial — be 
simply  told.  The  proportion  of  criminals  to 
every  thousand  inhabitants  is  higher  in  Wor¬ 
cestershire  than  in  Middlesex,  and  is  equal  to 
that  of  Lancashire.  Herefordshire  exceeds 
Leicestershire.  Dorset  surpasses  Notting¬ 
hamshire.  The  county  of  Oxford  is  on  a  par 
with  that  of  Stafford.  Does  this  account  just¬ 
ify  the  transcendence  of  rural  over  municipal 


order  and  virtue  ?  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
throw  a  classical  relief  over  the  comparison. 
Where  did  the  iincient  mythology  place  its 
most  monstrous  I'ortns]  In  the  gardens,  by 
the  streams,  among  the  woods.  There  reign 
Pan  and  Silenus,  the  Sylv.ini,  the  Saiyr.s  the 
Fauns.  The  Dryads  are  also  there.  They 
approach  not  the  cities  nor  disfigure  the  towns.’ 

— pp.  46,  47. 

The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Registrar-Gen¬ 
eral,  concerning  marriages,  published  in 
1843,  shows  the  comparative  stale  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  rural,  and  in  the  city  and  manu¬ 
facturing  districts.  It  is  required  that  par¬ 
ties  who  cannot  write  their  name  shall  sign 
with  a  mark.  In  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  there  were  forty-seven  in  the 
hundred  compelled  to  sign  with  a  mark  ; 
in  Bedfordshire,  forty-nine;  in  Herts,  fifty; 
but  in  the  metropolitan  divisions,  only 
eleven  in  the  hundred.  The  inference  from 
these  facts  cannot  be  mistaken.  Of  the 
kind  of  education  which  Dr.  Hamilton  in¬ 
culcates,  the  reader  may  judge  from  the 
following  passages  : 

‘  Any  education  is  nearly  worthless  that  is 
not  intelligent.  The  mind  must  be  aroused  to 
think  for  itself.  Mental  digestion  alone  pro¬ 
duces  mental  life  and  health.  Violent  ellorls 
of  the  memory  often  discourage  even  that  lower 
faculty  without  strengthening  the  judgment. 
Let  children  be  taught  the  reasons  oHacts ;  and 
when  this  cannot  be  done,  let  it  be  shown  how 
reasonable  is  the  ground  of  conviction  in  their 
approved  truth.  Why  is  it? — how  can  it  he? 
— wherefore  do  you  believe  it?  are  questions 
which  will  draw  up  the  soul  from  its  depths, 
and  liberate  it  from  its  fetters.  This  is  the  irue 
praxis  of  education.  Self-knowledge,  self-con¬ 
trol,  self-examination,  self-culture,  will  follow 
as  effects  You  have  caused  him  who  was 
created  a  thinking  being  to  think  ;  you  have 
done  reverence  to  the  Father  of  Spirits  in  the 
evocation  of  that  spirit. 

‘  We  feel  that  something  is  wanting  to  raise 
the  national  mind  ;  it  is  oppressed  by  habitude 
and  phlegm.  We  desire  to  bring  it  to  a  greater 
force  and  quickness  ;  it  stands  in  need  of  ac- 
livity,  perception,  vigor.  It  has  been  long  over¬ 
borne  by  tyranny  and  besotted  by  ignorance  ; 
it  has  been  bought  by  gifts  and  suborned  by 
bribes.  There  is  a  natural  love  of  justice  and 
tone  of  generosity  in  it ;  it  strongly  inclines  to 
independence,  but  it  has  been  worn  down  by 
neediness  and  beaten  down  by  rigor.  It  com¬ 
prehends  all  the  elements  of  greatness ;  it  re¬ 
sembles  some  noble  falchion  capable  of  the 
keenest  edge  and  the  brightest  polish,  uninjured 
in  its  temperament  even  now,  but  blunted, 
soiled,  threatened  to  be  corroded  by  its  rust. 
It  must  be  awakened  to  exertion,  and  to  greater 
confidence  in  itself;  it  must  be  drawn  from  the 
low  amusements  which  have  hitherto  been  its 
only  recreation.  It  is  ready  for  growth  in  know- 
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ledge,  it  invites,  it  even  thirsts  for  education. 
Stimulated  by  that  discipline  which  we  incul¬ 
cate,  it  will  rouse  from  sloth;  possessing  the  mo¬ 
tives  for  improvement,  its  inborn  energy  will 
vindicate  itself ;  it  will  stand  forth  in  its  viva¬ 
city  without  lightness,  in  its  strength  without 
violence,  in  its  stability  without  grossness,  in 
its  activity  without  lubricity,  in  its  ascendancy 
without  disdain. 

‘  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  child  is  as  nothing,  save  as  you 
imbue  him  with  the  taste  and  furnish  him  with 
the  means  of  self-education.  ‘  Every  man,’ 
says  Gibbon,  ‘  who  rises  above  the  common 
level  has  received  two  educations:  the  first, 
from  his  teachers ;  the  second,  more  personal 
and  important,  from  himself  Once  inspired  ' 
to  think  wisely  and  religiously,  it  is  not  very  I 
robable  that  he  will  relapse.  Study  will  be  ' 
is  habit,  and  piety  his  inner  life.  Should  he  ! 
never  rise  in  society  he  has  already  gained  an 
honored  and  a  holy  position  ;  he  carries  with 
him  a  blessed  charm  to  lighten  toil,  to  assuage 
afiliction,  to  purify  attachment,  and  to  conquer 
death.  He  has  been  trained  in  the  way  in 
which  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he 
will  not  depart  from  it. 

‘  We  would,  therefore,  when  certain  writers 
urge  moral  training,  admit  the  idea,  but  at  the 
same  time  greatly  expand  it  beyond  their  am¬ 
bition.  We  see  clearly  that  education  has 
hitherto  scarcely  touched  the  spiritual  good 
of  man ;  the  higher  principles  of  Christianity 
have  found  little  access  to  the  people’s  heart. 
In  them  is  the  power  which  is  now  wanted  toj 
regenerate  society.  General  discipline  may 
do  much  for  the  public  mind,  and  even  public 
morality,  but  there  it  stops ;  it  leaves  the  real 
nature  of  man  the  same ;  something  more  is 
required  to  stem  the  eager  passions  of  its  self-' 
ishness.  Are  the  masters  always  the  true  re-' 
formers  of  the  soul  ?  Do  not  the  Titans  assail 
heaven  ?  Is  mental  process  the  invariable 
guide  to  virtue  and  piety?  Is  infidelity  the 
mistake  of  the  ignorant  ?  Is  war  the  exclusive 
delight  of  the  rude  ?  Is  there  not  now  an  in¬ 
tense  activity  of  mind  laboring  with  all  the 
prodigies  of  evil  ?  But  in  the  gospel  we  pos¬ 
sess  the  instrument  which  called  into  existence 
the  first  Christians.  It  is  eternally  the  same  ; 
yet,  with  an  ever-adapting  faculty,  it  antici- 
ates  the  w’ants  of  each  social  condition.  It 
elongs  to  all  truth  and  all  goodness  ;  it  is  the 
inheritance  of  every  age  ;  it  is  the  friend  of 
man  in  his  every  estate  ;  it  works  by  an  as¬ 
similating  action ;  it  turns  all  into  itself.  What 
would  a  nation  of  Christians  be  ?  What  would 
be  a  w'orld  ?  That  is  the  ultimate  design,  that 
the  blessed  reward,  that  the  glorious  victory, 
of  true  education  !’ — pp,  84-86. 

The  chapters  on  the  advantages  of  popu¬ 
lar  education,  and  on  Sabbath  schools,  con¬ 
tain  much  valuable  matter ;  but  we  pass  on 
to  those  relating  to  the  foreign  systems  and 
means  of  education,  the  state  of  education 
in  this  country,  and  to  our  consequent  du¬ 


ties.  In  France,  the  schools  instituted  by 
the  government,  exist  in  thirty-three  thous¬ 
and  communes,  or  parishes,  out  of  thirty- 
seven  thousaml,  in  which  three  millions  of 
children  areeducated.  Where  practicable, 
separate  schools  exist  for  catholics  and 
protestants ;  and  where  the  schools  are 
mixed,  the  best  available  provisions  are 
made  to  secure  tlie  rights  of  conscience 
from  invasion.  There  are  also  forty-six 
royal  colleges,  in  which  a  higher  education 
is  given,  including  some  eighteen  thousand 
students  ;  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
communal  colleges,  in  w  hich  there  are  more 
than  twenty-six  tliousand  students.  In  1842, 
the  government  voted  c£*80,00()  tow  ards  the 
expenses  of  these  colleges.  Attendance  of 
children  at  the  primary  schools  is  volun¬ 
tary.  Even  now,  however,  about  one-third 
of  the  people  of  France  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  The  Prussian  system  covers  its 
territory  more  completely  than  the  French, 
and  is  compulsory.  In  all  other  respects, 
F’rance  has  followed  the  example  of  Prussia. 
Systems  of  this  complexion  obtain,  with 
slightly  varying  degrees  of  efficiency,  as  is 
well  known,  in  Austria,  Switzerland,  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  States.  Everywhere  they  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same,  subject  in  part  to  local 
management,  but  holding  the  same  relation 
to  a  central  government,  which  enjoins 
their  existence,  and  authorizes  the  taxation 
necessary  for  their  support.  In  six  of  the 
states  of  the  American  Union  the  proportion 
of  the  population  under  instruction  rises  so 
high  as  one-fourth.  In  an  average  of  eight 
of  the  countries  the  most  advanced  in  this 
respect  in  Europe,  the  proportion  is  one- 
sixth.  From  the  ‘  Report  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Baptist  Noel,’  printed  in  the  ‘  Minutes 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion,’  relative  to  the  state  of  education  in 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Sal¬ 
ford,  and  Bury,  we  think  it  rftay  be  made 
to  appear  that  about  one-sixth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  those  five  towns,  do  receive  some 
kind  of  school  instruction.  But  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  take  those  five  towns  as  a  sam- 
j  pie  of  the  kingdom,  it  must  be  remembered 
1  that  the  term,  ‘  instruction,’  as  relating  to 
the  eight  states  on  the  Continent,  is  to  be 
understood  as  referring  to  the  full  training 
of  the  day  schools,  w’hile  with  us,  this  num¬ 
ber  of  the  taught  must  be  made  up  of  all 
who  come  under  instruction  in  any  form  or 
I  degree,  from  the  lowest  dame  school,  or 
j  mere  Sunday  instruction,  upwards ;  not 
mote  than  a  fourth  of  this  number  being 
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attendants  at  the  elementary  day  schools 
designed  for  the  working  classes.  Com¬ 
paring  ourselves  with  the  continental  and 
American  states  adverted  to,  we  cannot  be 
said  to  place  the  same  number  under  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  the  amount  and  (piality  of  the 
instruction  given,  we  fail  much  more  than 
in  the  number  of  the  taught,  few  being  ed¬ 
ucated  in  our  elementary  schools  in  so  good 
a  degree,  so  far  as  the  usual  elements  of 
school  learning  are  concerned,  as  in  the 
schools  of  the  same  class  in  most  of  the 
states  referred  to,  both  in  the  old  world  and 
the  new. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
in  this  comparison,  the  scale  turns,  and 
somewhat  strongly,  against  us.  Two 
causes  preclude  our  adopting  the  continental 
system — the  exclusiveness  of  our  national 
church,  and  the  more  advanced  social  in¬ 
telligence  and  feeling  of  our  people.  No 
systetn,  we  think,  could  be  made  accepta¬ 
ble  to  this  nation  which  should  be  so  ad¬ 
justed  as  to  satisfy  our  established  clergy. 
And  if  that  dilficulty  could  be  removed,  the 
power  of  the  government  among  us  is  still 
so  formidable,  that  many  calm  and  thought¬ 
ful  men  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that 
the  remedy,  as  coming  from  that  quarter, 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  It  might 
cause  a  greater  degree  of  school-learning, 
but  might  occasion  a  loss  of  many  things, 
which  are  more  excellent.  On  this  subject, 
however,  we  prefer  that  our  author  should 
speak.  He  would  vest  the  responsibility 
of  educating  the  young  in  the  parent,  and 
not  in  the  state.  He  contends  that  this 
is  the  law  of  Revelation,  and  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  parent  is  better  fitted  and  better 
disposed  to  the  discharge  of  this  duty  than 
the  state.  We  counsel  those  who  may  be 
inclined  to  despise  his  reasoning  on  this 
ground  to  attempt  to  grapple  with  it.  In 
the  following  extract  the  reader  may  trace 
the  drift  of  Dr.  Hamilton’s  argument  on 
this  subject : 

‘  National  .education  does  exist  in  many  of 
the  continental  states.  It  has  operated  long 
enough  for  its  decided  etfects  to  be  seen. 
There  is  abundance,  of  organization:  there 
are  grand  referendaries  ;  there  are  portfeuilles 
and  bureaux.  Local  check  is  unknown  ;  self- 
government  is  repudiated  ;  all  hangs  upon  one 
centre.  Let  us  examine  the  great  scholastic 
regimen  of  France.  There  is  a  minister  of 
public  instruction;  he  is  the  master  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  which  is  the  keystone  to  the  whole 
edifice  of  education.  It  has  dependent  upon 
it,  academies,  royal  colleges,  commercial  col¬ 
leges,  institutions,  pensions,  primary  schools. 
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A  royal  council  assists  the  minister.  The 
seven  functionaries,  of  which  it  consists,  divide 
the  faculties  and  departments  of  education 
among  them.  Under  them  are  the  inspectors- 
general.  Then  the  hea<ls  of  the  academies  are 
constituted  over  their  respective  provinces. 
All  is  detail  and  surveillance;  there  is  nothing 
which  can  elude  the  jealous  care  of  the  most 
balanced  system.  But  freedom  is  sacrificed 
on  the  elaborate  altar  ;  teacher  and  pupil  can¬ 
not  know  it.  The  school  is  the  ward  of  one 
great  panoptic  prison-house,  with  the  keepers 
before  the  door.  The  work  of  Professor  Lor- 
rain  gives  a  deplorable  account  of  the  state  of 
things.  He  was  one  of  the  four  hundred  and 
ninety  inspectors  sent  forth  by  Guizot  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  primary  schools.  He  proceeds 
upon  their  treneral  reports.  The  tale  is 
almost  incredible  of  the  miscreants  who  were 
called  schoolmasters,  and  the  hovels  that 
were  called  schools.  The  incapacity,  the 
vice,  the  squalor,  the  audacious  di.ssimulation 
and  deception,  nearly  surpass  the  power  of 
belief.  The  moral  influence  is  too  apparent. 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  brave  and  free  to 
rest  upon  themselves.  The  desire  of  the  true 
patriot  is  in  everything  to  circumscribe  the 
province  of  government,  where  it  can  be  done 
by  extending  the  sphere  of  individual  action. 
In  our  country,  the  loan  of  the  state  is  generally 
deprecated  ;  we  would  allow  nothing  of  our 
commerce  or  our  undertakings  to  fall  into  its 
hands.  But  when  education  is  resigned  to  it 
we  are  henceforth  children ;  the  mind  is  dis¬ 
couraged  and  debased  ;  we  consent  to  receive 
our  ideas,  and  those  only,  which  are  minted 
with  a  royal  device.  We  are  under  tutors  and 
governors.  Self-reliance,  the  soul  of  virtue, 
the  talisman  of  success,  is  beaten  down. 
France  is  infidel  or  superstitious  at  a  bidding; 
generation  is  a  conflict  with  generation  as  the 
educatory  machine  is  set.  The  nation  looks 
up  for  its  direction  to  the  existing  ruler  or 
government;  it  can,  .therefore,  only  he  in 
bondage.  It  is  not  the  people,  but  that  power. 
That  power  is  a  great  deputation  to  do  every¬ 
thing.  And  why  is  this?  Because  the  mind 
of  the  nation  is  made  prisoner,  and  led  captive 
by  the  training  which  it  meets  at  the  outset  of 
life,  which  binds  it  to  uniformity^  impresses  it 
with  helplessness,  and  satisfies  it  with  depend¬ 
ence.  Hence  the  absence  of  enterprise,  the 
dearth  of  large  and  stirring  views,  of  great 
and  far-seeing  principles.  The  quarrel  of  the 
people  maybe  with  the  government;  emeute 
may  shake  it,  or  revolution  may  overthrow  it, 
hut  they  keep  to  the  one  idea,  the  one  idol  of 
the  government  still.  The  high-souled  re¬ 
form  of  the  nation,  the  regeneration  of  the 
people,  enters  not  into  their  thoughts.  They 
think  themselves  free,  but  it  is  in  the  sale  of 
their  freedom.  They  capitulate  to  a  system 
of  egregious  vain  glory  ;  for  empty  honor  and 
pageant,  they  lay  dow'ti  their  arms  and  aban¬ 
don  their  garrisons.  They  may  find  out  in 
time  their  folly.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
I  they  see  how  ‘  men  ride  over  their  heads.’ 
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They  have  bowed  themselves  to  the  despot- 1  sinks  it  to  the  same.  A  dull  monotony  suc- 
ism,  and  they  must  not  complain  that  it  tram- 1  ceeds.  To  this  is  a  noble  people  made  slave 
pies  upon  them.  Like  other  fortijications^  and  victim.  Whathighdeedscansuchdisci- 
they  will  at  last  learn  that  educatory  bulwarks  plinc  provoke?  Where  are  the  excellences 
are  for  their  own  intimidation.  All  will  be  which  this  culture  can  inspire?  They  who 
turned  against  themselves.  We  have  a  hun-  anticipate  the  reign  of  mind  and  religion,  can 
dred  governments  in  England ;  if  they  do  see  in  all  of  ihis  mechanism,  no  preparatory 
wrong,  the  tribunals  proscribe  and  punish —  process,  no  encouraging  earnest,  no  prophetic 
but  with  one  much-grudged  exception,  (save  nope  !’ — pp.  242,  243. 

m  .«  •  .  •  1  •  *  •  ^ 

We  have  been  more  free  than  usual  in 
our  extracts  from  this  volume,  partly  that 
our  criticisms  on  the  style  and  manner  of 
the  author  may  not  go  forth  without  suita- 


with  our  author  than  the  French. 


ble  and  suHicient  illustration;  and  partly 
in  the  hope  that  our  readers  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  by  these  specimens  to  make  them- 


at  ol  the  registration,  wiiicii  requires  a 
central  safe-keeping  and  archive.)  centraliza¬ 
tion,  that  subordinate  ramification  w  hich  gives 
to  a  Parisian  board  its  national  ubiquity’,  is 
unknown  to  us.’ — pp.  239-241. 

I 

The  Prussian  system  finds  no  more  favor  j 


‘The  education  w’hich  is  established  inj 
Prussia  is  a  theme  of  very  wide  and  vehement! 
eulogy.  It  has  been  exalted  as  a  model  of| 
perfection.  The  best,  the  only  safeguard  ofj 
liberty,  is  hitherto  withheld.  The  constitution  | 
whicli  w’as  promised,  w’hen  a  popular  spirit  | 
was  to  be  awrakened,  which  w’as  the  signal-! 
cry  for  levies  of  youth  and  treasure,  is  still; 

fierfidioiisly  and  ungratefullv  refused.  The! 
ast  and  the  present  monarch  have  borne  their! 
faculties  meekly,  and  have  exhibited  many  j 
amiable  virtues.  But  poor  and  to  be  accursed 
are  ‘  the  virtues  which  umlo  a  country.’  The 
private  excellence  and  domestic  goodness  of 
tlie  despot  are  not  uncommon.  His  nature 
must  have  some  vent  of  tenderness.  Wield¬ 
ing  a  mighty  machinery  of  oppression,  ii  is  not 
likely  that  be  will  carry  cruelty  and  violence 
into  his  home.  It  is  a  respite  of  self-torment 
to  find  here  pastime  and  caress.  It  is  relief 
from  the  heavy  pow’ers  of  state.  It  is  only  a 
variety  of  selfishness.  Who  commends  the 
lion,  as  it  devours  its  prey,  that  it  is  loving  to 
its  mate,  and  play’ful  with  its  cubs?  No  more 
dire  misfortune  has  fallen  on  man  than  this 
amiableness  of  tyrants.  It  often  is  pretence. 
Better  w’ere  it  to  be  so.  Often  it  is  real.  It 
is  then  pleaded  for  excuse  to  crush  millions  of 
families,  to  send  desolations  through  millions 
of  households.  A  Nero  and  a  Caligula  could 
not  do  half  the  mischief  of  a  William  and  a 
Nicholas.  What  is  this  country  of  which  we 
speak — this  kingdom  of  boasted  light — this 
land  of  universal  education  ?  A  camp  of  ma- 
nmuvrers,  an  arsenal  of  w’eapons,  a  barrack  of 
troops.  All  are  trained  to  military  service. 
Upon  this  martial  regulation  is  founded  the 
system  of  instruction.  It  supplies,  of  course, 
immense  facilities  for  it.  A  thousand  subal- ! 
terns  are  ready  to  conduct  it.  Pedagogues 
are  the  orderlies  and  sentries.  The  drum,  and 
the  drill  are  the  notions  and  exercises.  An 
elementary  education,  ver^  complete  as  far  as 
it  goes,  is  confessedly  atforded.  But  what  is 
the  national  character  which  it  can  shape? 
It  severs  the  proper  sympathies  of  parent  and 
child.  It  extinguishes  the  proud  conscious¬ 
ness  of  free  agency  and  personal  accountabil¬ 
ity.  It  raises  mind  to  one  level — it  as  often 


selves  acquainted  with  the  entire  work. 
In  a  volume  embracing  so  great  a  variety 
of  topics,  and  topics  on  which  th^e  is  so 
much  room  for  diversity  of  judgment,  we 
shall  not  be  thought  to  concur  in  everything 
we  meet  with.  The  coloring  is  sometimes 
partial ;  and  positions  of  some  peril  are  oc¬ 
casionally  taken,  as  we  think,  with  more 
resoluteness  than  discretion.  But,  as  a 
whole,  the  publication  is  admirable.  We 
conclude  by  recommending  it,  not  merely 
to  the  perusal,  but  to  the  meditative  thought 
of  our  readers.  It  is  a  work  characterized 
by  sound  information,  large  views,  and 
close  reasoning;  and  in  the  eloquence 
which  pervades  it,  bespeaks  equally  the  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  the  patriotism,  and  the  piety  of  its 
author.  But  the  friends  of  a  self-sustained 
popular  education  must  remember,  that 
their  work  is  not  done  because  eloquent 
things  have  been  written  about  it.  Non¬ 
conformists,  especially,  will  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  their  responsibilities  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  subject  are  the  most  weighty 
that  Providence  has  ever  laid  upon  them. 
Their  social  position  in  the  time  to  come 
will  depend  greatly  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  acquit  themselves  with  regard  to 
this  duty. 
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From  Frazer’s  Magazine. 

“  Is  there  an  art 

To  find  the  mind’s  construction  in  the  face  ?” 

We  have  all  heard  the  anecdote  of  Socra¬ 
tes  and  the  physiognomist,  which  in  our 
opinion,  however,  proves  nothing  but  that 
the  latter  had  not  got  beyond  the  rudiments 
of  his  art.  Being  asked  to  decipher  the 
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face  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  men,  I 
he  could  discover  nothing  in  his  features  but  ] 
folly  and  vice.  He  imagined — for  we  can¬ 
not  accept  the  excuse  of  Socrates  for  him — 
that  deformity  of  visage  necessarily  indi¬ 
cated  deformity  of  mind,  and  could  not  detect  j 
the  expression  of  the  saint  beaming  forth  : 
from  the  coarse  persona  (aouaonor)  of  the  1 
man  Socrates.  The  ancients  indeed  gen¬ 
erally,  in  their  treatises  or  scattered  obser¬ 
vations  on  physiognomy,  seem  in  a  great 
measure  to  have  sought  for  indications  of 
the  mind’s  character  from  those  parts  which 
were  most  likely  to  resist  the  impressions  of 
passion  and  the  plastic  operations  of  the  soul. 
Hippocrates  and  Aristotle,  among  others, 
lay  more  stress  on  the  conformation  of 
the  nose,  the  size  of  the  eye,  the  greater  or 
less  protuberance  of  the  forehead,  the  co¬ 
lor  of  the  hair,  than  on  the  subtle  variations 
of  form  which  distinguish  one  mouth,  for 
example,  from  another;  and  they  have  not 
been  without  their  followers  in  modern 
times.  Caspar  Taliacottus,  whose  wonder¬ 
ful  achievements  are  celebrated  in  Iludi- 
hras.  and  who  ought  to  have  known  some- 
thing  of  noses,  since  he  made  a  good  many 
with  his  own  hands,  appears  to  have  ima¬ 
gined  that  his  favorite  feature  was  the  pal¬ 
ace  of  the  mind,  whose  shape  could  be  as¬ 
certained,  like  that  of  an  ankle  through  a 
silk  stocking,  by  the  most  cursory  inspection. 
A  nose  with  a  sharp  edge,  he  says,  indicates 
aptitude'for  anger  ;  a  thick  and  depressed 
nose  denotes  most  vicious  inclinations ;  a 
full,  solid,  and  obtuse  nose,  like  that  of  lions 
and  Moiossian  dogs,  is  a  sign  of  courage  and 
audacity;  a  hooked  and  aquiline  nose  re- 1 
veals  a  royal  and  magnificent  mind,  but  a 
crooked  soul  is  betrayed  by  a  nose  that  is 
bent  and  on  one  side.  These,  and  such  as 
these,  are  the  conclusions  to  which  his  nasal 
studies  led  T aliacottus,  who  doubtless  assist¬ 
ed  in  forming  the  theory  of  Walter  Shandy, 
Esq.  However  this  may  be,  we  must  ven¬ 
ture  to  dissent  toto  coelo  from  his  conclusions, 
especially  as  such  a  theory  pushed  to  ex¬ 
tremes  might  lead  to  very  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  Already  has  the  sage  Valesius, 
in  his  Sacred  Pliilosoijhi/,  proposed  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  science  of  physiognomy  into  the 
courts  of  law.  When  two  persons  accused 
of  crimes,  he  says,  are  brought  up  before  a 
judge,  let  him  unhesitatingly  select  the  most 
ill-favored  of  them,  and  put  him  to  the  tor¬ 
ture  :  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  m.atter  ; 
rack  him  till  he  confesses — he  is  the  villain  ; 
woe  betide  the  morning  that  he  was  born 
with  so  ugly  a  face !  We  beg  to  appeal 
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from  the  decision,  and  can  scarcely  allow 
even  Lavater  himself  to  be  a  good  substitute 
for  a  jury  of  twelve  stupid  lionest  English¬ 
men. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  we  maintain 
that  tiie  language  of  the  passions  is  w  ritten 
upon  the  countenance;  that  its  character, 
though  obscure,  indeed,  and  known  only 
like  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  to  a  few, 
are  not  perfect  enigmas;  and  that  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  in  painting  the  expression  and 
gestures  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  furnishes 
us  with  ample  materials  for  forming  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  construction  of  his  mind.* 
But  to  understand  this  languiage  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  alphabet  in 
which  it  is  written  ;  not  merely  to  glance  at 
the  letters  on  the  page  of  the  human  coun¬ 
tenance,  w'hich  would  be  like  attempting  to 
discover  the  mechanism  of  a  telegraph  by 
seeing  it  work,  but  to  take  them  one  by  one, 
analyze  their  nature,  study  their  conforma¬ 
tion,  and  attain  a  clear  idea  of  the  force  and 
signification  of  each. 

These  letters  are  what  Bulwer calls  “the 
muscles  significative  of  the  affections  of  the 
mind.”  They  have  one  peculiarity,  which 
I  is,  that  when  they  have  been  often  disposed 
in  a  certain  order  upon  a  face,  they  have  an 
aptitude  to  assume  that  order  once  more. 
For  this  reason,  a  countenance  which  has 
been  accustomed  to  rejiresent  certain  pas¬ 
sions  acipiires  at  length  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  what  is  called  an  expression  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  animal  spirits,  if  it  be  the  ani¬ 
mal  spirits  by  which  the  efiect  is  brought 
about,  wear  themselves  a  beaten  path,  an 
habitual  state  is  induced,  and  the  more  flex¬ 
ible  features  at  length  constantly  represent 
the  favorite  posture  of  the  mind.  Idiots 
have  no  expression,  because  they  are  very 
rarely  intent  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
upon  one  object.  Their  vacant  stare  re¬ 
veals  accurately  the  character  of  their 
thoughts. 

Bulwer  is  of  opinion - but  who  is  Bnl- 

wer?  Not  a  baronet,  certainly,  nor  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  dozen  novels?  No.  John  Bul¬ 
wer,  son  of  Thomas  Bulwer,  was  surnamed 
the  Chirosopher,  and  wrote  a  book  “  now 
seldom  pored  on,”  Pathonii/otoinia ; 

or,  a  Dissection  of  the  Sifrnifiratii'c  JAms- 
cles  of  the  Affections  of  the  Mind:  being 
an  Essay  to  a  New  M/thod  of  Observing 
the  7nost  Important  Movings  of  the  Muscles 
of  the  Head,  as  they  arc  the  neartst  and 
immediate  Organs  of  the  Voluntary  or  Im- 

*  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  19. 
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pctuous  Motions  of  the  Mind^  with  a  Pro¬ 
posal  for  a  New  Nomenclature  of  the  Mus¬ 
cles.  This  preface  in  a  litle-page  was  print¬ 
ed  by  VV^  W.  for  linniphrey  Moseley,  in 
1(»49,  and  was  to  be  sold,  along  with  the 
book  attached,  in  his  shop  at  the  Prince’s 
Arms  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  It  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  an  epistle  dedicatory,  in  which 
the  author,  addressing  his  loving  father,  the 
aforementioned  Mr.  4'homas  Bidwer,  in¬ 
forms  him  that  he  will  find  in  it,  “  The 
clockwork  of  the  head,  or  the  springs  and 
inward  contrivance  of  the  instruntents  of 
all  our  outward  motions,  which  give  motion 
to  and  regulate  the  dial  of  tlie  affections 
which  nature  hath  placed  in  the  face  of  man  ; 
being  a  new  light  and  the  first  irradiation 
which  ever  apjieared  through  the  dissections 
of  a  corporeal  philosophy.”  He  then  in¬ 
forms  the  world  that  he  had  intended  it  to 
have  been  ”  illustrated  with  the  ornamental 
demonstration  of  many  figures  prepared  for 
it;”  but  the  stationers  objecting  to  the  ex¬ 
pense,  he  finds  another  reason  to  satisfy 
himself,  which  is,  ‘‘that  in  such  new  and 
unexpected  matters  too  great  a  splendor 
might  possibly  have  dazzled.”  He  adds 
that  he  had  met  with  little  encouragement 
in  his  design,  all  the  physicians  and  anato¬ 
mists  to  whom  he  had  given  any  hint  of  his 
theory  having  thought  lightly  of  it,  except 
Dr.  Wright,  jun.,  who  had  planned  an  Aua- 
tomia  Comparuta,  suggested  by  Lord  Bacon 
in  his  book  I)c  Augmentis  Scientiarum. 
This  learned  person  incited  Buhver  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  his  design,  promising  to  afford  j 
him  every  facility,  but  death  put  a  stop  to 
his  career;  a  circumstance  regretted,  says 
his  friend,  ”  by  all  who  had  took  notice  of 
the  most  eminent  and  divine  impulsions  of 
his  anatomic  genius.” 

But  this  accident  did  not  prevent  the  Chi- 
rosopher  from  prosecuting  h.is  design  ;  and 
he  accordingly  continued  to  direct  his  stu¬ 
dies  towards  physiognomy. 

Hiiving  resolved,”  he  says,  “to  trace  the 
discoursing  actions  of  the  head  to  the  spring 
and  principle  upon  which  their  outward  signi¬ 
fications  depend  ;  when  1  liad  passed  the  su¬ 
perficial  parts  and  digged  a  little  more  than 
skin-deep  into  the  mineral  of  cephalical  motion, 

I  came  to  the  muscles,  the  instruments  of  vol¬ 
untary  motion  (or  the  instruments  of  tliose  mo¬ 
tions  that  are  done  by  an  earnest  atfection,  that 
is,  from  an  inward  priiffiple) ;  tlie  eti'ects  of 
whose  moving  signiticanlly  appear  in  the  parts 
moved,  when,  by  an  arbitrary  motion,  we  freely 
reject  or  embrace  things  umlerstood,  not  with 
our  mind  only,  but  witli  our  mind  and  body 
both.” 

”  Here,”  adds  our  author,  “  I  made  a 


stand  ;”  and  well  he  might,  for  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  not  a  little  versed  in  the  learning 
of  the  schools  to  detect  in  the  concluding 
I  clauses  an  allusion  to  the  theory  of  those 
I  who  maintained  that  all  our  passions  are  but 
;  modifications  of  desire  and  aversion,  love 
and  hatred.  Bulwer’s  object,  however,  was 
not  to  elucidate  this  point,  but  to  complain 
that,  ‘‘  among  all  the  conscript  fathers  of 
anatomy,”  no  one  had  undertaken  a  general 
survey  of  the  muscles  of  the  human  body, 
with  a  view  to  an  accurate  estimate  of  their 
importance  in  expressing  the  passions  of  the 
mind,  and  to  the  construction  of  a  nomen¬ 
clature  founded  on  philosophical  principles. 
Galen,  he  says,  in  that  excellent  work  on 
the  Motion  of  the  Muscles  (‘‘  wherein  he 
went  beyond  himself,  and  shewed  the  great¬ 
est  miracle  of  his  art;  a  book  which  all 
anatomists  kiss  with  veneration,  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  oracles  of  myology”),  doth  not  so 
much  as  glance  at  it ;  and  the  writers  in 
modern  times  on  anatomy  have  almost  uni¬ 
versally  evaded  any  allusion  to  the  soul, 

“  whose  well-strung  instrument  the  body  is.” 
Dr.  Hood  alone — so  says  Bulwer — in  his 
peroration  when  he  was  Brabdector  of  Anat¬ 
omy  in  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Lon¬ 
don,  A.  D.  1B20,  sketched  out  a  method  in 
which  ‘‘the  internal  and  spiritual  man, 
which  is  rather  to  be  dissected  with  living 
words  than  any  knife,  how  sharp  soev¬ 
er,”  was  to  form  the  subject  of  an  ‘‘  ana¬ 
tomical  praeludium.”  Could  it  have  been  to 
this  expression  that  a  more  modern  professor 
alluded  when  he  declared  his  disbelief  in 
the  human  soul,  because  he  never  met  with 
it  under  his  scalpel?  At  any  rate,  Bulwer 
determines  that  it  is  ‘‘  a  thing  worthy  to  be 
corrected  with  the  whip  of  ignorance,  if  any 
rashly  plunge  himself  into  the  muscular  sea 
of  corporeal  anatomy,  or  of  the  outward 
man,  without  any  mention  of  the  internal 
man  ;”  and  resolves  to  attempt  something  in 
this  way.  Among  other  achievements,  he 
proposes  ‘‘to  take  away  the  blemish  which 
hath  fallen  upon  the  art,  by  the  slovenly  and 
careless  denomination  of  some  of  the  mus¬ 
cles,  and  the  six-footed  barbarisms  of  those 
Greek  conjuring  names,  which  are  fit  only 
for  the  bombastical  anatomy  of  Paracelsus.’* 
What  he  proposed  to  substitute  w  as  a  series 
of  appellations  derived  from  the  significative 
nature  of  each  muscle.  ’Po  attain  this,  he 
determined  to  examine  the  nature  of  those 
muscles  of  the  head  which  could  be  suppos¬ 
ed  to  express  a  meaning,  and  which  enable 
one,  as  it  were,  to  touch  and  feel  the  inward 
motions  of  the  mind.  The  construction  of 
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a  convenient  nomenclature,  however,  was 
by  no  means  his  chief  object.  In  bestow¬ 
ing  significant  names  upon  the  muscles,  he 
desired  to  enable  us  “  to  read  their  sianifi- 

O 

cations  couched  in  their  names  and  assist 
us  in  finding  out,  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  acci- 1 
dents  of  the  head  and  face,  those  of  the  I 
mind,  of  which  the  former  are  types  and  ! 
representations.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  he  considered  his  work  as  a  contribu-; 
tion  to  the  science  of  physiognomy ;  and  so ! 
indeed  it  is.  I 

For  a  man  to  be  ignorant,  he  affirms,  ofi 
the  manner  in  which  the  motions  of  the  head  j 
are  brought  about,  is  “  to  have  no  better  a  j 
headpiece  than  that  which,  counterfeiting! 
the  natural  motions  of  speech,  uttered  its  j 
mind  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  learned  Fri-j 
ar  Bacon.”  lie  might  have  proceeded,  “  or 
than  that  which  in  Saragossa,  to  the  inex¬ 
pressible  perplexity  of  the  knight  of  La 
Mancha,  and  the  wonderful  amazement  and  1 
horror  of  his  squire,  did  converse  of  things  I 
past,  present,  and  to  come.”  As  for  his 
own  conclusions  on  the  subject,  he  professes  ' 
to  offer  them  very  modestly  to  the  world,  ac-  ! 
knowledging  that  ere  they  are  made  canon- 1 
ical  it  will  be  necessary  to  assemble  a  whole 


most  convenient.  At  any  rate  “  animal” 
and  “  voluntary”  are  by  no  means  converti¬ 
ble  terms. 

Voluntary  motions  are  the  result  of  elec¬ 
tion  consequent  on  a  kind  of  mental  solilo¬ 
quy,  of  which  the  form  is,  “  To  do,  or  not 
to  do,  that  is  the  question.”  They  are  of 
two  kinds;  the  one  the  result  of  deliberation 
immediately  preceding,  the  other  of  former 
deliberation  which  has  produced  a  habit. 
Under  the  latter  head  should,  perhaps,  be 
ranged  many  actions  which  are  improperly 
termed  instinctive.  For  example,  we  raise 
our  hand  to  ward  off  a  blow,  from  a  habit 
acquired  by  precedent  experience  of  pain; 
ami  ail  may  observe  in  children,  that  they 
are  very  far  from  having  any  instinctive  fear 
of  what  will  hurt  them,  until  by  frequent 
trials  they  have  acquired  a  sort  of  rough  cri¬ 
terion  by  which  to  distinguish  danger  from 
its  opposite. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Scaliger,*  the 
Master  of  the  Subtleties,  is  right,  when  he 
reproves  Cardan  for  assigning  custom  as 
one  of  the  fountains  of  muscular  motion  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  action  of  the  soul ;  for  noth¬ 
ing  that  has  not  a  soul  can  acquire  a  habit ; 
the  existence  of  the  first  is  an  essential  con- 


college,  or  rather  a  national  synod  of  anato- ; 
mists.  Still,  he  maintains  that  he  has 

^  •  I 

sprung  a  new  vein;  adding,  however,  “  If 
they  are  contented  to  allow  me  to  have  been  j 
the  first  that  by  art  endeavored  to  link  the 
muscles  and  the  allections  together  in  a  Pa- 
thomyogamia,  or,  at  least,  to  have  published  , 
the  bans  between  Myologus  and  Pathology,  j 
so  that  any  philological  handfast  that  can  j 
marry  them  stronger  might  do  it  if  he  pleas¬ 
ed,  I  ask  no  more.” 

Before  proceeding  to  details  the  Chiros- 
opher  breaks  up  some  metaphysical  ground, 
and  starts  the  question,  Whether  the  motions  j 
which,  appearing  on  our  countenance,  be¬ 
come  symbolical  of  the  affections  of  the 
mind,  are  voluntary  or  involuntary  ?  “  Phy¬ 

sicians,”  he  says,  “  call  that  an  animal  or 
voluntary  motion  which  is  made  by  preced¬ 
ing  knowledge,  either  of  the  intellect  or  im¬ 
agination,  whereby  the  motive  faculty  is  ex¬ 
cited,  that  it  may  move  the  members  after 
divers  manners,  according  to  the  diversity 
of  the  appetite.”  With  this  opinion  our  au¬ 
thor  in  the  main  agrees.  We  ourselves, 
however,  have  been  accustomed  to  divide 
animal  motions  into  voluntary,  instinctive, 
and  passionate.  It  is  true  that  all  these  can 
be  brought  under  one  head,  and  referred  to 
a  common  origin  ;  but,  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  the  division  we  have  adopted  is  the 


dition  to  that  of  the  second,  which,  [there¬ 
fore,  cannot  be  the  primary  cause  of  any 
muscular  motion. 

“Custom,  indeed,”  says  Bulvver,  “and  the 
aptitude  of  parts,  do  advance  and  help  forward 
the  doing  or  perfecting  of  some  motions ;  and 
it  is  worth  our  admiration  to  see  how  in  a  Chi- 
ronomer,  who  has  his  soul  in  his  fingers,  the 
muscles  of  his  hand  should  be  directed,  so 
swiftly  to  the  nerves  of  his  instrument,  while 
it  may  be  he  is  afflicted  in  mind,  his  hand  being 
driven  by  the  command  of  his  will  to  such  mo¬ 
tions,  all  the  ready  variations  of  his  cunning 
fingers  being  done  by  the  nods  of  his  soul, 
though  unknown  to  him — unknown  by  reason 
{  of  long  custom,  by  which  such  actions  become 
!  most  easy.” 

Bulwer  rejects  the  supposition  that  we 
perform  any  motions  whatever  instinctively  ; 

I  that  is  to  say,  without  co-operation  of  the 
I  soul. 

“We  do  not  always  mind  the  motion,”  he 
observes,  of  every  particle  in  our  head  and  face, 
yet  all  the  gestures  of  the  parts  which  we  ex¬ 
ercise,  even  when  w’e  know  not  whether  we 
use  them  or  not,  are  motions  of  the  soul,  since 
erformed  by  the  work  of  the  muscles.  ‘  And 

think,’  saith  Marinellus,  ‘  there  is  no 
man  when  he  moves  after  any  manner  his 
whole  head,  distorts  his  face,  eyebrow,  lip  or 
nose,  or  winks  with  one  eye,  which  actions 

*  De  Subtilitate,  99,  p.  339. 
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sometimes  \vc  do,  not  being  aware  of  them,  and 
so  against  our  knowledge  and  will ;  yet  none 
are  so  simple  to  think  they  are  not  the  actions 
of  the  soul,  and  done  by  voluntary  motion.” 

Rut  bow  that  can  be  done  by  vobnitnnj 
motion  which  is  done  “  against  our  know¬ 
ledge  and  Rulwer  and  .Marinellus 

ex[)l:iin  not.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  winking 
of  the  eyes  is  so  far  from  being  a  voluntary 
motion  sometimes,  that  it  is  done  against 
the  express  desire  of  the  will  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  any  outward  object  to  too  great  a 
proximity.  And  Noctambuli  or  Somnain- 
buli,  whatever  Scnnertus  may  say,  cannot 
1)6  believed  to  perform  all  their  motions 
voluntarily. 

4'he  passionate  motions  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  are  of  a  very  dilTerent  nature.  Rut 
they  cannot  be  called  voluntary,  because  it 
is  only  the  most  consummate  politicians, 
men  f»f  the  world,  and  actors,  that  are  able 
in  anv  wise  to  restrain  and  regulate  them. 
Can  any  one  believe,  that  in  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  life  the  will  is  necessarily 
exerted  to  produce  a  smile,  or  a  frown,  or 
those  Ollier  slight  and  evanescent  motions 
which  pass  over  the  countenance  like  a 
ripple  over  the  surface  of  w  ater  ?  There  is 
an  anecdote  told  of  Mademoiselle  C’lairon, 
by  Herault  de  Sechelles,  which  will  illus¬ 
trate  this  subject.  On  one  occasion,  he 
says,  she  sat  in  a  cliair  before  a  numerous 
ainlience,  and  painted  in  succession  upon 
her  countenance  the  wliole  series  of  pas¬ 
sions,  with  all  their  various  shades  and 
modifications.  On  being  asked  how  she 
accomplished  this  dillicult  task,  she  replied 
that  she  had  made  a  special  study  of  anat¬ 
omy,  and  thus  knew  w  hat  particular  muscle 
to  put  in  rerjuisition  in  order  to  express  a 
certain  passion  of  the  mind.  Rut  this  was 
evidently  a  little  bit  of  cliarlataturir  on  the 
lady’s  part.  For,  the  same  muscle  assist¬ 
ing  freipiently  in  representing  many  and 
opposite  passions,  it  is  evident  that  no  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge  of  anatomy  could  endow 
her  with  the  power  she  possessed.  We  must 
rather  believe,  that  by  the  mere  force  of  her 
imagination  she  was  capable,  in  common 
with  other  great  performers,  of  rousing  for 
a  moment  in  her  mind  the  passions  she 
wished  to  represent.  Without  this,  the 
mere  play  of  the  muscled  would  have  been 
but  a  convul.sive  caricature ;  with  it,  no 
anatomical  knowledge  was  necessary,  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  attending  in¬ 
voluntarily  and  almost  invariably  on  the 
passions  of  the  soul. 

VoL.  VI.— No.  U.  IG 


This  reminds  us  of  a  very  extraordinary 
proposition  put  forward  by  Descartes,  in 
his  work  entitled,  ‘  Lcs  Pmsions  dc  rAmc.’ 
He  maintains,  that  the  symbolical  signs  of 
our  passions  are  purely  arbitrary,  that  is, 
that  they  are  habits  of  our  body,  connected 
by  mere  accident  in  infancy  wiib  certain 
emotions  of  the  mind, — an  opinion  evident¬ 
ly  formed  <m  a  very  supeificial  observation 
of  a  particular  phenomenon,  namely,  that 
some  men — in  anger,  for  example,  or  any 
cognate  passion — turn  red,  while  others  be¬ 
come  pale.  Had  he  here  ajiplied,  however, 
his  own  beautiful  theory  of  the  composite 
nature  of  the  passions,  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  accounted  for  this  fac*  in  a  far  more 
philosophical  manner,  by  supposing  that  in 
one  case  a  greater  amount  of  some  particu¬ 
lar  affection  of  the  mind  w'as  mingled  with 
the  pure  passion  of  anger  than  in  the  other. 
As  it  is,  lie  falls  into  what  appears  to  us  a 
very  absurd  mistake,  namely,  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  it  is  possible  that  the  same  acci¬ 
dent  should  determine,  in  all  the  human 
species,  that  the  contraction  of  the  brows, 
which  we  denominate  frowning,  should  ac- 
company  the  passion  of  anger,  and  so  on. 

To  return,  however,  from  our  digression. 
Rulwer,  in  search  of  the  cause  of  muscular 
motion,  finds  it  in  what  he  calls  “  the  ani¬ 
mal  faculty,  which  gives  sense  and  motion, 
which  suggests  cogitation,  intellection,  and 
memory,  and  which  transmits  sense  and 
motion  from  the  brain  by  the  conduct  of 
the  nerves,  with  the  (ireeks  usually  called 
that  is,  ratioiuitrif,  presiding  over 
all  the  actions  and  motions  that  (low  from 
our  will,  that  is  Irom  election  ami  council.” 
'Phis  is  a  lengthy  descripti\e  definition  of 
the  jirinciple  ol  our  existence,  and  the 
source  of  all  our  actions,  and  .seems  to  sug- 
ge.st  a  very  material  mode  of  viewing  man’s 
nature.  However,  we  are  not  much  the 
wiser  when  we  learn  that  of  this  ”  animal 
faculty”  the  ”  motive  (acuity”  is  a  species, 
which,  among  other  efiects,  produces  those 
which  paint  on  the  surface  of  the  body  the 
inward  agitation  of  the  mind. 

All  the  effects  of  this  faculty,  Rulwer,  as 
we  have  said,  esteems  to  be  voluntary.  He 
cannot  suppose  that  any  impression  made 
on  the  mind  should  rebound,  as  it  were,  and 
become  manilest  in  the  body,  without  the 
exertion  of  the  will.  Nor  can  he  under¬ 
stand  that  the  motions  of  the  countenance 
should  exist  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
gratification  of  some  appetite.  M’e  grant 
that  men  employ  their  countenances  in  ex¬ 
pressing  love  and  hatred,  and  in  producing 
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pleasure  or  pain  in  the  minds  of  those  that 
behold  them ;  but  we  still  maintain  tliat 
they  do  this  as  often,  at  least,  involuntarily 
as  voluntarily,  and  that,  in  the  latter  case, 
they  are  imitating  the  involuntary  motions 
of  tliemselves  and  others. 

We  cannot  refrain,  before  (juitting  this 
subject,  from  alluding  to  an  extraordinary 
notion  advanced  by  Galen.  He  inclines  to, 
the  opinion  that  all  our  motions  are  voluii-i 
tarily  performed,  but  is  withheld  from  ma-i 
kimr  a  dogmatic  assertion  by  observing  that 
infants  move  and  are  yet  ignorant  of  the 
offices  of  muscles.  He  might  as  well  have 
been  staggered  by  the  fact,  that  all  men 
besides  anat(»mists  are  not  immovable.  For 
if  knowledge  be  required  to  precede  motion, 
it  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  muscles,  but  of  the  end  to  be  attained. 
But  this  did  not  suggest  itself  to  Galen, 
who  asks  how  it  happens  that  infants,  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  “peculiar  instrument 
of  motion,”  should  rather  move  their  lips 
than  their  feet?  He  proposes  to  solve  the 
difficulty  by  the  supposition  that  it  is  not 
we,  after  all,  that  move  our  muscles,  but 
that  when  we  desire  to  do  so,  God  is  present 
to  assist  us  ! 

But  we  have  lingered  too  long  amid  these 
quaint,  general  speculations.  Let  us  leave 
the  examination  of  the  differences  and  re¬ 
semblances  of  spontaneous  and  voluntary 
motion  in  the  hands  of  Picholhomenes, 
Nancelius,  Archangelus,  and  Riolanus  ; 
and,  taking  for  granted  that  there  are  seven 
parts  in  a  muscle,  descend  at  once  to  par¬ 
ticulars.  Bulwer’s  object  in  applying  him¬ 
self  to  “  the  virgin  philosophy  of  gesture” 
was,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  to  enumer¬ 
ate  and  methodize  all  he  knew  of  the  out¬ 
ward  workings  of  the  mind  in  the  body. 
An  idea  of  the  importance  he  attached  to 
the  research  may  be  best  conveyed  by  the 
follow'ing  extraordinary  speculation  ; —  | 

“  If  we  could  conceive  in  our  mind  all  the 
organs  of  motion  taken  out,  w’e  should  leave 
few  parts  to  remain,  and  you  w’ould  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  man  to  be  a  living  creature  ;  and 
that  not  only  in  regard  he  is  depraved  in  his 
structure,  but  because  he  hath  sustained  a 
greater  loss  in  being  deprived  of  his  motion. 
For  were  the  abilities  that  proceed  from  motion 
and  its  instruments  separated  from  the  body, 
without  doubt  man  w’ould  almost  cease  to  be  a 
man,  and  would  degenerate  into  a  plant  or 
stock,  w’hereupon  you  could  no  more  observe 
those  motions  of  the  muscles  wdiich  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  life  ;  for  he  could  neither  follow  that 
which  is  wholesome,  nor  avmid  what  is 
noisome.  He  wmuld  be  left  destitute  of  the 
grace  of  elocution,  and  his  mind  would  be  en- 
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forced  to  dw’ell  in  perpetual  silence,  as  in  a 
wooden  ecstacy  of  congelation, — nay,  his  soul, 
which  is  only  known  by  action,  being  otherwise 
very  obscure,  would  utterly  lose  the  benefit  of 
explaining  itself,  by  the  almost  innumerable 
motions  of  the  affections  and  passions  which 
outw  ardly  appear  by  the  operation  of  the  mus- 
cles.  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
“Man,”  continues  our  author,  further  on, 

“  who,  in  respect  to  the  variety  and  excellency 
of  his  actions,  is  a  most  perfect  creature,  has  a 
body  withal  cornposetl  of  divers  parts,  answer- 
able  to  the  variety  of  his  actions,  and  every 
way  fitted  to  signify  and  explain  the  atrections 
of  his  mind  ;  among  which,  the  most  eminent 
and  obvious  part,  the  head,  wherein  the  whole 
man  seems  to  dwell,  hath  a  prerogative  in 
point  of  significative  motion,  and,  being  the 
j  forum  of  the  affections,  hath  many  advantages 
for  declarative  action  of  the  subordinate  and 
more  private  parts  of  the  body.  And  all  this 
1  by  a  good  right,  as  being  the  root  of  the  affec¬ 
tions  and  the  principle  of  motion.  Hence  the 
instruments  ol‘  voluntary  motion,  the  muscles, 
disposed  in  the  head  or  face,  are  so  honorable 
and  remarkable,  that  if  man  were  deprived  of 
them  he  would  look  like  a  Socratical  statue, 
for  his  face  wmuld  be  always  iti  otie  fixed  pos¬ 
ture.  There  might  be  furies,  but  no  vrtUus, 
or  voluntary  explanation  of  his  mind.  It  would 
be  like  a  cabinet  locked  up  whose  key  is  lost. 
No  certain  way  of' entrance  into  his  mind  being 
to  be  found,  Momus  his  cavil  would  be  just ; 
all  the  inward  motions  and  affections  of  his 
mind  w’ould  be  obscured  in  silence,  and  be¬ 
come  altogether  invisible  ;  the  countenance, 
without  the  moving  virtue  of  the  muscles,  or¬ 
dained  in  time  to  measure  out  the  ])assionsand 
affections  of  the  mind,  remaining  like  a  w  atch, 
wdiose  spring  or  princijile,  and  the  wheels  that 
served  for  motion,  were  taken  out.” 

We  have,  soon  after  this,  an  enumeration 
of  the  motions  of  tlie  head — in  a  place, 
from  a  place,  to  a  place,  and  by  a  jtlace, 
“  when  its  potential  abilities  of  signification 
are  reduced  into  act,  by  any  affection  or 
,  pathetical  motion  of  the  mind.”  The  most 
obvious  of  these  motions  are  the  most  com¬ 
plex,  which  are  perceived  before  we  notice 
the  simple  motions  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed.  In  a  nod,  for  example,  we  first 
notice  the  inclination  of  the  head,  and  then 
the  contraction  and  extension  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  which  it  consists.  “  Some  of  these 
instruments  and  their  motions,  in  lean  and 
muscular  men,  do  evidently  appear  without 
any  dissection  through  the  veil  of  the  skin.” 

Bulwer  now  enters  into  anatomical  de¬ 
tails  concerning  the  muscles  by  which  the 
head  is  swayed  in  its  movements,  and  then 
develops  the  philosophy  of  nodding,  which 
action,  he  says,  expresses  “  the  yielding 
flexibility  of  the  will.”  In  this  manner  we 
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assent,  affirm,  yield,  grant,  vote,  confirm, 
confess,  admit,  allow,  and  aj)j)rove  of  a 
thing,  as  a  witty  saying,  for  e.\an)j)le.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  descend  into  the  mi¬ 
nute  investigations  into  which  our  author 
plunges,  in  his  endeavors  to  determine  the 
true  value  and  siiinilication  of  the  various 
kinds  of  nods,  tosses,  and  wags  of  the  head. 
^l\e  can  only  observe,  that  he  attributes  the 
constant  paralylical  shake  of  old  men’s 
chins  to  a  perpetual  state  of  uncertainty 
between  assent  and  denial,  which  we  sup¬ 
pose  must  be  understood  allegorically  ;  and 
that  he  makes  some  curious  remarks  on  the 
turning  away  of  the  face  by  rustics  and 
shamefaced  people,  as  well  as  by  those 
w  ho  are  suspicious,  and  said,  according  to 
the  Spanish  proverb,  to  wear  their  beards 
on  one  shoulder. 

‘•Light  displeasure,  also,”  says  he,  “makes 
us  shake  our  head.s,  and  cast  it  into  a  sort  of 
ague  of  distaste  ,  which  gesture  we  also  use 
when  we  disallow,  chide,  forhid,  rebuke,  con¬ 
demn,  doubt,  lament,  condole,  repent,  &c. ; 
and  is  nothing  else  but  a  slow  and  definite 
trembling,  and  an  effect  arising  from  the  same 
cause  that  (ordinary)  trembling  and  horror  do, 
namely,  from  the  retiring  of  tlie  spirits,  but  in 
a  less  degree.  The  muscles  by  whose  opera¬ 
tion  this  important  motion  is  produced  are  the 
oblique  muscles  of  dislike,  moving  reciprocally 
by  short  turns,  and  so  multiplying  the  single 
motion  of  oblique  disallowance  into  a  redou¬ 
bled  and  more  ample  circle  of  distaste.  The 
quick  succession  of  the  same  oblique  muscles 
of  one  side  working  alone,  and  their  fellows 
on  the  other  side  taking  it  by  turns  to  main¬ 
tain  the  rotation,  accomplisheth  also  that  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  enraged  and  frantic  mind  which 
wheels  and  swings  about  the  head  in  a  volun¬ 
tary  and  giddy  vertigo  of  frenzy  or  baccha¬ 
nalian  fury.” 

In  the  tenderness  of  love  and  supplica¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  in  grief  and  languishing  of 
the  mind,  the  head  is  bent  down  laterally 
on  one  side,  as  the  Ghost  of  llermione  is 
described  in  the  Winter's  Talc. 

“The  intimations,”  says  Buhver,  “that  are 
exhibited  by  this  lateral  motion  of  the  neck 
have  no  peculiar  muscles  assigned  unto  their 
action,  there  being  not  particular  and  private 
muscles  allowed  to  every  motion  of  the  mind 
energetically  working  out  its  signification  by 
the  motion  of  the  head.” 

Shakspeare,  in  the  passage  alluded  to 
above,  represents  llermione  as  now  hang¬ 
ing  her  head  to  one  side,  now  to  another ; 
but  Baldus  and  Bulwer  observe  that  on 
these  occasions  the  head  inclines  rather  to 
the  right  shoulder  than  to  the  left,  and  ad- 
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duce  many  acute  explanations  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon. 

.Much  of  the  amusement  of  Bulwer’s 
work  is  derivable  from  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  quaint  expressions  and  similes  he 
qmploys.  He  discusses  the  arrogant  and 
elate  bearing  of  the  head  aloft  like  a  ship’s 
mast  upheld  by  the  rigging,  the  “  voluntary 
crick  of  stiti-necked  cruelty,”  and  “  the 
chamcleon-like  expression”»  t»f  shrugging, 
w  hich  he  calls  also  a  “  dive-dopper,  or 
dob-chick  of  the 'mind. ”  By  the  way  he 
starts  a  curious  discussion  on  the  monk’s 
hood,  thought  by  Vesalius  to  have  derived 
its  origin  from  the  muscle  trapezius,  some¬ 
times  called  cunillaris,  and  compared  by 
old  anatomical  writers,  now  to  a  maid’s 
coif  or  kercher,  now  to  “  the  clout  which 
the  women  of  Cremona  wear  upon  their 
shoulders.”  Bulwer,  not  satisfied  with 
these  similitudes,  denominates  it  “  a  monk 
and  tacit  confessor  of  the  living  monastery 
of  Mount  Cephalon,  and  of  the  Order  of 
Nature.”  From  the  trapezius  he  passes  to 
the  serratus,  and,  to  use  his  own  expres¬ 
sion,  “  follows  the  unhappy  hint  of  another 
allegory,”  which  we  cannot  repeat 

This,  which  is  an  outline  of  Bulwer’s 
first  great  division,  will  give  some  idea  of 
his  mode  of  handling  the  subject.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  in  the  same  manner  the  motions  of 
the  forehead,  brows,  ears,  nose,  cheeks, 
lips,  and  eyes.  In  the  various  sections  de¬ 
voted  to  these  subjects  we  find  the  whole 
theory  of  nose-wisdom,  snorting,  winking, 
pouting,  mocking,  kissing,  gaping,  yawn¬ 
ing,  shewing  the  tongue,  &c.  Alc.  As  a 
further  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  these 
important  matters  are  treated,  we  give  the 
following — fur  the  ladies  : — 

“In  salutation,  valediction,  reconciliation,  or 
renewing  of  love,  congratulation,  approbation, 
adulation,  subjection,  confederation,  but  more 
especially  and  naturally  in  token  of  love,  we 
use  to  kiss,  which  is  done  by  drawing  togeth¬ 
er  the  lips  into  themselves,  and  a  little  putting 
forth  the  parts  that  lie  loosely  scattered  about 
the  mouth,  this  being  the  usual  prologue  to  a 
kiss,  which  cannot  be  decently  done  unless  we 
a  little  contract  our  mouth;  which  significa¬ 
tions  of  our  will  are  thus  exhibited  by  the 
moving  of  the  muscle  commonly  called  the 
constringent  pair  of  the  lips,  or  corrit^ans, 
from  puckering  the  mouth,  which  is  done  alter 
this  manner: — The  upper  lip  is  not  only  drawn 
together,  but  withal  pulled  downward,  and  the 
lower  lip  filled  up,  whereby  the  lips  are  col¬ 
lected  and  reduced  into  themselves.  This 
muscle  1  find,  from  its  employment,  to  be 
called  osculatorium,  because  it  contracts  the 
lips  when  wc  fasten  a  kiss  upon  another; 
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which  name  implies  only  the  manner  of  the 
outward  action,  and  not  any  inward  allectioii 
of  the  mind  exhibited  ihercity,  the  Latins  hav¬ 
ing  no  word  to  signil'y  both,  which  the  Greeks 
have,  with  whom  (f  u.i'iv  is  both  to  love  and  to 
kiss.  This  muscle,  1‘rom  its  ollice,  might  he 
called  the  loving  pair— ;jar  dilectwnis,  or  the 
sphincter  of  salutation.” 

The  Chirosopher  disciis.ses  also  whether 
or  not  men  can  shake  their  ears  as  a  general 
rule.  Pliny,  of  whom  he  takes  no  notice, 
decides  in  the  negative.”* 

“Claramontius,”  says  our  author,  “and,  in¬ 
deed,  all  semeiolical  j  hilosojdu  rs,  are  here 
lost,  concluding  that  there  i.s  scarce  any  rc- 
lluction  of  the  atfection  into  the  ears,  and  that 
of  themselves  they  have  no  order  at  all  to  mo¬ 
tion 

— wliich  explains  the  cruel  irony  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  “  Go  shake  your  ears.”  The 
whole  family  of  the  Llucci  at  Rome,  how¬ 
ever,  with  Hercules  and  the  Emperor  Ju.s- 
tinian,  are  said  to  iiave  been  not  quite  so 
helpless;  and  St.  Augustin  speaks  of  those 
who  could  move  one  or  both  ears  at  pleas¬ 
ure.  Casauboti  and  llofman  had  them¬ 
selves  seen  individuals  who  could  perform 
this  achievement.  Vesaliushad  met  at  Pa¬ 
dua  a  facetious  lawyer,  one  Claudius  Sy- 
rnonius,  a  Forojuliensian,  and  a  valiant  and 
stout  man  called  Petrus  Ravisierius,  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  who  could  with  great  facility  wag 
their  ears.  Scipio  Duplesis,  moreover,  sur- 
named  “  the  Resolver,”  writes  of  two  in¬ 
habitants  of  Gascony  whom  he  had  ascer¬ 
tained  from  personal  observation  to  possess 
this  faculty.  Bulwer  himself  reports  that  a 
schoolfellow  of  his  used  in  sport  to  move 
his  ears;  and  we  ourselves  can  add,  that 
whilst  undergoing  the  process  of  education 
we  were  fortunate  enough  once  to  encounter 
a  boy  who  could  not  only  shake  his  ears, 
but  fold  them  like  a  leaf  of  the  sensitive 
plant  shrinking  from  the  hand  of  man. 

We  cannot  refrain,  before  concluding 
this  paper,  from  giving  a  brief  sketch  of 
John  Bulwer’s  speculations  on  laughter. 
He  introduces  them  by  a  description  of  the 
broad  membrane  which  covers  the  lace  like 
a  vizard,  and  under  which  work  the  forty- 
six  muscles  that  concur  in  producing  the 
varied  expressions  of  the  countenance, 
twenty-four  being  destined  to  assist  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  alone,  which 
show  the  importance  of  these  features  in 
the  physical  language  of  the  jiassions.  “  By 
means  of  these  instruments,  man,”  says 

*  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xi.  c.  50. 
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Bulwer,  “  with  his  very  countenance  alone, 
can  express  all  his  mind  and  desire,  when 
at  any  time  it  happens  to  be  inconvenient 
or  unlawliil  to  open  it  in  words  at  length.” 

“  In  profuse  laughter,”  observes  our  author, 
“  the  moiions  that  appear  in  the  Hire  are  very 
remarkable,  there  being  not  any  particle  of  the 
liice  that  is  movable  but  it  is  moved  by  com¬ 
mon  or  its  particular  muscles,  wdiich  lie  under 
ihe  skill  of  the  lace,  and  whose  actions  intro¬ 
duce  so  notable  a  change  and  alteration  in  the 
countenance.  Man  only  laughs  Ik  cause  he 
hath  a  countenance  furnished  with  muscles  to 
declare  what  is  signilied  thereby.  In  other 
creatures  the  lace,  or  muzzle  rather,  is  dull 
and  heavy,  and  seems  to  sleep  in  an  immov¬ 
able  habit ;  not  but  that  other  creatures  are 
stirred  up  alter  tluir  n  aimer  lo  express  some 
signs  of  exultation  and  delight,  which  supjdy 
ihe  jilace  of  laughter  :  but  because  the)  do 
not.  as  we  do,  chaime  their  countenance,  they 
are  not  said  to  laugh.  *  *  In  this  (Irama 

of  the  muscles  jierlbrmed  by  excessive  laugh- 
ler  U])on  the  theatre  of  mirth,  the  countenance, 
the  mouth  seems  to  lead  the  chorus.” 

After  this  Bulwer  enters  into  a  minute 
description  of  the  confusion  produced  in  the 
face  by  excessne  laughter  (passing  from 
the  lips  to  the  nose,  eyes,  and  eyebrows), 
and  explains  by  the  way  why  it  causes  the 
jaws  to  ache,  and  why  some  ladies  refrain 
from  lanohing.  He  ahso  advances  what  he 
maintains  to  be  a  new  theory,  namely,  that 
the  forehead  is  immovable  in  laughter.  If, 
however,  it  be  new,  it  is  fal.se.  Some  men’s 
foreheads  in  laughter  wrinkle  excessively, 
a  true  representation  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  Laughing  Faun. 

Into  further  details,  however,  we  cannot 
enter,  and  shall  conclude  with  a  word  on 
the  new’  nomenclature  proposed  by  the  Chi¬ 
rosopher.  As  the  reader  will  have  already 
suspected,  he  derives  the  names  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  give  to  the  muscles  from  the  alfec- 
tions  of  the  mind  they  assist  in  expressing. 
A  few  sjiecimens  will  impart  some  idea  of 
his  plan.  The  two  muscles  which  perform 
the  act  of  nodding  are  called  the  assentirifr 
or  yielding  pair,  or  the  muscles  of  approba¬ 
tion  ;  those  which  assist  in  bowing  are  the 
reverential  pair,  or  the  muscles  of  adora¬ 
tion  ;  those  by  which  the  shaking  of  the 
head  is  pi  r formed  are  called  miisruhs  ah- 
niidifcs,  denying  muscles  ;  that  w  hich  turns 
the  eye  towards  the  nose  is  the  squinting, 
tragic,  or  hobgoblin  muscle;  and  so  on. 

From  these  xamples  it  will  be  seen  that 
our  friend  Bulwer  wishes  to  establish  that 
all  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  employed  to 
express  the  passions  of  the  mind,  and  that 
by  observing  their  motions  we  may  become 
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acqiiaiiiled  willi  tlie  char.'icter  of  the  per-j 
sons  with  whom  we  mix  in  the  world.  And 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  physioj^no-  j 
mist  is  able,  in  a  limited  degree,  to  elfect  | 
this.  But  whether  it  be  possible  to  reduce; 
the  observation  of  “the  pathelical  motions  | 
of  the  countenance”  into  a  science  is  | 
another  thing.  We  think  it  is  not.  The; 
art  of  detecting  the  inner  workings  of  tlie  ^ 
spirit  by  scrutinizing  the  features  may  be  i 
attained  by  a  man  of  calm  understanding; 
and  acute  observation,  but  this  power  can-, 
not  be  communicated  in  any  thing  like  per- 
fection  to  another.  'I'here  is  no  progres- , 
sive  improvement  in  physiognomy.  All  de-  , 
pends  on  the  individual  ability  of  one  man. , 
At  the  same  time  the  study  is  by  no  means  ^ 
unuseful.  If  it  be  dillicult  or  impossible, 
to  attain  the  power  of  “  finding  the  mind’s  ; 
construction  in  the  face,”  it  is  yet  within , 
the  reach  of  all  to  acquire  some  knowledge, 
of  the  workings  of  the  passions  as  connected  ; 
with  their  outward  manifestations.  By  | 
studying  physiognomy  also,  the  speculator  , 
on  moral  phenomena  will  greatly  assist  him- 1 
self,  for  the  mind  loves  to  find  something 
material  whereon  to  rest.  It  soon  grows  j 
weary  of  the  circling  flight  of  the  eagle,  and  ^ 
alights  with  pleasure  on  a  pinnacle  whose; 
base  reposes  on  the  earth.  Those,  there- ^ 
fore,  wiio  can  reconcile  themselves  to  Bnl- 
wer’s  quaint  style,  frigid  allegories,  ridicu¬ 
lous  conceits,  and  absurd  nomenclature, 
will  not  go  away  uninstructed  from  his 
pages.  Let  them,  therefore,  look  out  for  his  , 
volume.  It  is  rare,  and  we  wish  they  may  j 
get  it.  The  man  had  much  sterling  sense,  | 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  scholastic  philoso- ; 
phy,  a  considerable — nay,  a  profound  ac- 1 
(|uaintance  with  anatomy,  and  though  not , 
always  successful  in  his  explanations,  or  ^ 
philosophical  in  his  theories,  he  is  almost ; 
always  ingenious,  and  invariably  contrives  , 
to  enliven  his  disquisitions  by  some  odd  e.x- j 
pression  or  eccentric  idea.  ' 


CONFESSIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  OF  A  ! 

WATER-PATIENT.  | 

IIY  S.  E.  nULWER  l.YTTO.N,  BART.  | 

From  the  New  .Mont iffy  Magazine. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor  : 

1  am  truly  glad  to  sec  so  worthily  filled 
the  presidency  in  one  of  the  many  chairs 
whicli  our  republic  permits  to  criticism  and 
letters — a  dignity  in  which  I  had  the  honor 


to  precede  you,  sub  consule  Planco,  in  the 
good  days  of  William  IV".  I  feel  as  if  there 
were  something  ghostlike  in  my  momentary 
return  to  my  ancient  haunts,  no  longer  in 
the  editorial  robe  and  purple,  but  addre.ss- 
ing  a  new  chief,  and  in  great  part,  a  new 
assembly  :  For  the  reading  public  is  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  rapid  growth — every  five  years  a 
fresh  generation  pours  forth  from  our  insti¬ 
tutes,  our  colleges,  our  schools,  demanding, 
and  filled  with  fresh  ideas,  fresh  principles 
and  hopes.  And  the  seas  wash  the  place 
where  Canute  parleyed  with  the  waves. 
All  that  interested  the  world,  when  to  me 
(then  Mr.  Editor), now  your  humble  servant, 
contributors  addressed  their  articles — hot 
and  seasoned  for  the  month,-  and  like  all 
good  articles  to  a  periodical  “  warranted 
nut  to  keep,”  have  passed  away  into  the 
lumber-room,  where  those  old  maids.  History 
and  Criticism,  hoard  their  scraps  and  relics, 
and  where,  amidst  dust  and  silence,  things 
old-fashioned  ripen  into  things  antique.  The 
roar  of  the  Reform  Bill  is  still,  Fanny  Kem¬ 
ble  acts  no  more,  the  “  Hunchback”  awaits 
upon  our  shelves  the  resuscitation  of  a  new 
Julia;  poets  of  promise  have  become  mute, 
Rubini  sings  no  more,  Macready  is  in  the 
provinces  ;  “  Punch”  frisks  it  on  the  jocund 
throne  of  Sydney  Smith,  and  over  a  domain 
once  parcelled  amongst  many,  reigns 
“  Boz.”  Scattered  and  voiceless  the  old 
contributors — a  new  hum  betrays  the  chang¬ 
ing  Babel  of  a  new  multitude.  Gliding 
thus,  I  say,  ghostlike,  amidst  the  present 
race,  busy  and  sanguine  as  the  past,  I  feel 
that  it  best  suits  with  a  ghost’s  dignity,  to 
appear  but  for  an  admonitory  purpose;  not 
with  the  light  and  careless  step  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  visitor,  but  with  meaning  stride,  and 
finger  upon  lip.  Ghosts,  we  know,  have 
appeared  to  predict  death — more  gentle  I, 
my  apparition  would  only  promise  healing, 
and  beckon  not  to  graves  and  charnels,  but 
to  the  Hygeian  spring. 

And  now'  that  I  am  fairly  on  the  ground, 
let  us  call  to  mind,  Mr.  Editor,  the  illustri¬ 
ous  names  which  still  overshadow'  it  at  once 
with  melancholy  and  fame.  Your  post  has 
been  filled  by  men,  whose  fate  |)recludes 
the  envy  which  their  genius  might  e.xcite. 
By  Campbell,  the  high-souled  and  silver- 
tongued,  and  by  Hook,  from  whom  Jest,  and 
whim,  and  humor,  flowed  in  so  free  and 
riotous  a  wave,  that  books  confined  and 
iiarrowed  away  the  stream  ;  to  read  Hook  is 
to  wrong  him.  Nor  can  we  think  of  your 
predecessors  without  remembering  your 
rival,  Hood,  who,  as  the  tree  puts  forth  the 
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most  exuberant  blossoms  the  year  before  its 
decay,  showed  the  bloom  and  promise  of  his 
genius  most  when  the  worm  was  at  the  trunk. 
To  us  behind  the  scenes,  to  us  who  knew 
the  men,  how  melancholy  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  fresh  and  youthful  intellect,  the 
worn  out  and  broken  frame ;  for,  despite 
what  I  have  seen  written,  Campbell  when 
taken  at  the  right  moment,  was  Camphell 
ever.  Not  capable  indeed,  towards  the  last, 
of  the  same  exertion,  if  manifested  by  those 
poor  evidences  of  what  is  in  us,  that  books 
parade,  but  still  as  powerful  in  his  great  and 
noble  thoughts,  in  the  oral  poetry  revealed 
by  flashes  and  winged  words,  though  un¬ 
rounded  into  form.  And  Hook  jested  on 
the  bed  of  death,  as  none  but  he  could  jest. 
And  Hood  !  who  remembers  not  the  tender 
pathos,  the  exquisite  humanity  which  spoke 
forth  from  his  darkened  room  ?  Alas  !  what 
prolonged  pangs,  what  heavy  lassitude,  what 
death  in  life  did  these  men  endure! 

Here  we  are,  Mr.  Editor,  in  these  days 
of  cant  and  jargon,  preaching  up  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  mind,  forcing  our  children 
under  melon-frames,  and  babbling  to  the 
laborer  and  mechanic,  “  Read,  and  read, 
and  read,”  as  if  God  had  not  given  us 
muscles,  and  nerves,  and  bodies,  subjected 
to  exquisite  pains  as  pleasures — as  if  the 
body  were  not  to  be  cared  for  and  cultivated 
as  well  as  the  mind;  as  if  health  were  no 
blessing  instead  of  that  capital  good,  with¬ 
out  which  all  other  blessings — save  the  hope 
of  health  eternal — grow  flat  and  joyless;  as 
if  the  enjoyment  of  the  world  in  which  we 
are,  was  not  far  more  closely  linked  with 
our  physical  than  our  mental  selves;  as  if 
we  were  better  than  maimed  and  imperfect 
men ;  so  long  as  our  nerves  are  jaded  and  ' 
prostrate,  our  senses  dim  and  heavy,  our 
relationship  with  Nature  abridged  and 
thwarted  by  the  jaundiced  eye,  and  failing 
limb,  and  trembling  hand — the  apothecary’s 
shop  between  us  and  the  sun  !  For  the 
mind,  we  admit,  that  to  render  it  strong 
and  clear,  habit  and  discipline  are  required  ; 
— how  deal  we  (especially  we,  Mr.  Editor, 
of  the  London  world — we  of  the  literary  craft 
— we  of  the  restless,  striving  brotherhood) 
— how  deal  we  with  the  body?  We  carry 
it  on  with  us,  as  a  post-horse,  from  stage  to 
stage — does  it  flag?  no  rest!  give  it  ale  or 
the  spur.  We  begin  to  feel  the  frame  break 
under  us; — we  administer  a  drug,  gain  a 
temporary  relief,  shift  the  disorder  from  one 
part  to  another — forget  our  ailments  in  our 
excitements,  and  when  we  pause  at  last, 
thoroughly  shattered,  with  complaints  grown 
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chronic,  diseases  fastening  to  the  organs, 
send  for  the  doctors  in  good  earnest,  and 
die  as  your  predecessors  aind  your  rival  died, 
under  combinations  of  long-neglected  mala¬ 
dies,  which  could  never  have  been  known 
had  we  done  for  the  body  what  we  do  for 
the  mind — made  it  strong  by  discipline,  and 
maintained  it  firm  by  habit.  Not  alone  call¬ 
ing  to  recollection  our  departed  friends,  but 
looking  over  the  vast  field  of  sutfering  which 
those  acquainted  with  the  lives  of  men  who 
think  and  labor  cannot  fail  to  behold  around 
them,  I  confess,  though  1  have  something 
ofCanning’s  disdain  of  professed  philanthro¬ 
pists,  and  do  not  love  every  knife-grinder 
as  much  as  if  he  were  my  brother — I  con¬ 
fess  nevertheless  that  I  am  filled  with  an 
earnest  pity ;  and  an  anxious  desire  seizes 
me  to  communicate  to  others  that  simple 
process  of  healing  and  well  being  which 
has  passed  under  my  own  experience,  and 
to  w'hich  I  gratefully  owe  days  no  longer 
weary  of  the  sun,  and  nights  which  no 
longer  yearn  for  and  yet  dread  the  morrow. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  may  be  pardoned, 

I  trust,  if  I  illustrate  by  iny  own  case  the 
system,  I  commend  to  others. 

I  have  been  a  workman  in  my  day.  I 
began  to  write  and  to  toil,  and  to  win  some 
kind  of  a  name,  which  I  had  the  ambition 
to  improve,  while  yet  little  more  than  a  boy. 
With  strong  love  for  study  in  books — 
with  yet  greater  desire  to  accomplish  myself 
in  the  knowledge  of  men,  for  sixteen  years 
I  can  conceive  no  Jife  to  have  been  more 
filled  by  occupation  than  mine.  What  time 
was  not  given  to  the  action  was  given  to 
study  ;  what  time  not  given  to  study,  to 
action — labor  in  both  !  To  a  constitution 
naturally  far  from  strong,  I  allowed  no  pause 
or  respite.  The  wear  and  tear  went  on 
without  intermission — the  whirl  of  the  wheel 
never  ceased.  Sometimes,  indeed,  thorough¬ 
ly  overpowered  and  exhausted,  I  sought  for 
escape.  The  physicians  said  “  Travel,” 
and  I  travelled.  “  Go  into  the  country,” 
and  I  wont.  But  in  such  attempts  at  repose 
all  my  ailments  gathered  round  me — made 
themselves  far  more  palpable  and  felt.  I 
had  no  resource  but  to  fly  from  myself — to 
fly  into  the  other  world  of  books,  or  thought, 
or  reverie — to  live  in  some  state  of  being 
less  painful  than  my  own.  As  long  as  I  was 
always  at  work  it  seemed  that  I  had  no  lei¬ 
sure  to  be  ill.  Quiet  was  my  torment. 

At  length  the  frame  thus  long  neglected 
I — patched  up  for  a  while  by  drugs  and 
j  doctors — put  off  and  trifled  with  as  an  in¬ 
trusive  dun — like  a  dun  who  is  in  his  rights 
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— brought  in  its  arrears — crushing  and  ter-  ’  ordinary  circumstances,  is  the  alteration  of 


rible,  accumulated  through  long  years.  ■ 
Worn  out  and  wasted,  the  constitution  | 
seemed  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  The  exhaustion  of  toil  and  study 
had  been  completed  by  great  anxiety  and 
grief.  I  had  watched  with  alternate  hope , 
and  fear  the  lingering  and  mournful  death-' 
bed  of  my  nearest  relation  and  dearest  friend  . 
— of  the  person  around  whom  was  entwined  | 
the  strongest  atfection  my  life  had  known  ■ 
— and  when  all  was  over,  I  seemed  scarcely  ^ 
to  live  myself. 

At  this  time,  about  the  January  of  1844,  j 
I  was  thoroughly  shattered.  The  least  at- j 
tempt  at  exercise  exhausted  me.  The 
nerves  gave  way  at  the  most  ordinary  ex¬ 
citement — a  chronic  irritation  of  that  vast 
surface  we  call  the  mucous  membrane  which 
had  defied  for  years  all  medical  skill,  ren¬ 
dered  me  continually  liable  to  acute  attacks, 
which  from  their  repetition,  and  the  increas¬ 
ed  feebleness  of  my  frame,  might  at  any  time 
be  fatal.  Though  free  from  any  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  its  action  was  morbidly 
restless  and  painful.  My  sleep  was  without 
refreshment.  At  morning  I  rose  more  j 
weary  than  I  laid  down  to  rest.  , 

W'ithout  fatiguing  you  and  your  readers  I 
further  with  the  lon^a  cohors  of  my  com- ! 
plaints,  I  pass  on  to  record  my  struggle  to  j 
resist  them.  I  have  always  had  a  great  be-  | 
lief  in  the  power  of  w  ill.  What  a  man  j 
determines  to  do — that  in  ninety-nine  cases  1 
out  of  the  hundred  I  hold  that  he  succeeds  ! 

iirdoincr.  I  determined  to  have  some  insight ! 

*  ®  ® 

into  a  knowledge  I  had  never  attained  since 
manhood — the  knowledge  of  health. 

I  resolutely  put  away  books  and  study,  | 
sought  the  airs  w  hich  the  physicians  esteem¬ 
ed  most  healthful,  and  adopted  the  strict 
regimen  on  which  all  the  children  of  /Escu- 
lapius  so  wisely  insist.  In  short,  I  main¬ 
tained  the  same  general  habits  as  to  hours, 
diet  (with  the  exception  of  wine,  which  in 
moderate  quantities  seemed  to  me  indispen¬ 
sable,)  and,  so  far  as  my  strength  would 
allow,  of  exercise,  as  I  found  afterwards 
instituted  at  hydropathic  establishments.  1 
dwell  on  this  to  forestall  in  some  manner 
the  common  remark  of  persons  not  well  ac- 


habits  from  bad  to  good.  The  early  rising, 
the  walk  before  breakfast,  so  delicious  in 
the  feelings  of  freshness  and  vigor  which 
they  bestow  upon  the  strong,  often  become 
punishments  to  the  valetudinarian.  Head¬ 
ache,  languor,  a  sense  of  weariness  over  the 
eyes,  a  sinking  of  the  whole  system  tow  ards 
noon,  which  seemed  imperiously  to  demand 
the  dangerous  aid  of  stimulants,  were  all 
that  1  obtained  by  the  morning  breeze  and 
the  languid  stroll  by  the  sea  shore.  The 
suspension  from  study  only  afilicted  me  w  ith 
intolerable  ninui,  and  added  to  the  profound 
dejection  of  the  spirits.  The  brain,  so  long 
j  accustomed  to  morbid  activity,  was  but  with¬ 
drawn  from  its  usual  occupations  to  invent 
j  horrors  and  chimeras.  Over  the  pillow, 

'  vainly  sought  two  hours  before  midnight, 

,  hovered  no  golden  sleep.  The  absence  of 
;  excitement,  however  unhealthy,  only  aggra- 
i  vated  the  symptoms  of  ill  health.* 

I  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  met  by  chance, 

I  in  the  library  at  St.  Leonard’s,  witli  Captain 
Claridge’s  work  on  the  “  Water  Cure,”  as 
practised  by  Preisnitz,  at  Graafenberg. 
Making  allowance  for  certain  exaggerations 
therein,  which  appeared  evident  to  my  com¬ 
mon  sense,  enough  still  remained  not  only 
to  captivate  the  imagination  and  flatter  the 
hopes  of  an  invalid,  but  to  appeal  with  favor 
to  his  sober  judgment.  Till  then,  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  subject  and  the  system,  ex¬ 
cept  by  some  such  vague  stories  and  good 
jests  as  had  reached  my  ears  in  Germany,  I 
resolved  at  least  to  read  what  more  could  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  ariston  udor^  and  ex¬ 
amine  dispassionately  into  its  merits  as  a 
medicament.  I  w'as  then  under  the  advice 
;  of  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  our  age. 
i  I  had  consulted  half  the  faculty.  I  had 
j  every  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  attention, 
i  and  to  be  confident  in  the  skill,  of  those 
j  whose  prescriptions  had,  from  time  to  time, 
j  flattered  my  hopes  and  enriched  the  chemist. 

I  But  the  truth  must  be  spoken — far  from 
being  better,  I  was  sinking  fast.  Little  re¬ 
mained  to  me  to  try  in  the  great  volume  of 
the  herbal.  Seek  what  I  would  next,  even 
;  if  a  quackery,  it  certainly  might  expedite  my 
j  grave,  but  it  could  scarcely  render  life — at 


quainted  with  the  medical  agencies  of  |  least  the  external  life — more  unjoy ous.  Ac- 
water — that  it  is  to  tliA  regular  life  which  cordingly  I  examined,  with  such  grave 
water-patients  lead,  and  not  to  the  element  thought  as  a  sick  man  brings  to  bear  upon 
itself  that  they  owe  their  recovery.  Never-  his  case,  all  the  grounds  upon  which  tojus- 
theless  I  found  that  these  changes,  however  tify  to  myself — an  excursion  to  the  snows 
salutary  in  theory,  produced  little  if  any  of  Silesia.  But  I  own  that  in  proportion 
practical  amelioration  in  rny  health.  All  as  I  found  my  faith  in  the  system  strengthen, 
invalids  know,  perhaps,  how  difficult,  under  I  shrunk  from  the  terrors  of  this  long  jour- 
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ney  to  the  riig^^etl  region  in  wliicli  the 
probiihle  loclgiiii^  would  he  ;i  labt)rer’s  cot¬ 
tage,*  and  in  whicli  tlie  Babel  of  a  hundred 
laii'Jua^Tes  (so  a^rreeulile  to  t!ie  licaltliful  de- 
liglit  in  novelty — so  appalling  to  the  sickly 
despondency  of  a  !*ypochondriac,)  would 
murmur  and  growl  over  a  public  table  spread 
with  no  tempting  condiments.  Could  1  j 
hope  to  find  healing  in  my  own  land,  and 
not  too  far  from  my  own  doctors  in  case  of| 
failure,  I  might  indeed  solicit  the  watery  i 
gods — but  the  journey  !  I  who  scarcely  | 
lived  through  a  day  without  leech  or  potion  ! : 
— the  long — gelid  journey  to  Graafenbergj 
— I  should  be  sure  to  fall  ill  by  the  way — 
to  be  clutched  and  mismanaged  by  some 
German  doctor — to  deposite  my  bones  in 
some  dismal  church-yard  on  tlie  banks  of 
the  Father  Rhine. 

While  thus  perplexed,  1  fell  in  with  one  of 
the  pamphlets  written  by  Doctor  Wilson,  of 
Malvern,  and  my  doubts  were  solved.  Here  ! 
was  an  English  doctor,  who  had  himself; 
known  more  than  my  own  sulTerings,  who,  | 
like  myself,  had  found  the  pliarmacopeia  in  j 
vain — who  had  spent  ten  months  at  Graaf- ■ 
enberg,  and  left  all  his  complaints  behind 
liim — who,  fraught  with  the  experience  he 
had  acipiired,  not  only  in  his  own  person, 
but  from  scientific  examination  of  the  cases 
under  his  eye,  had  transported  the  system 
to  our  native  shores,  and  who  proffered  the 
proverbial  salubrity  of  Malvern  air  and  its 
holy  springs,  to  those  who,  like  me,  had 
ranged  in  vain,  from  simple  to  mineral,  and 
who  had  become  bold  by  despair — bold 
enough  to  try  if  health,  like  truth,  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well. 

I  was  not  then  aware  that  other  institu¬ 
tions  had  been  established  in  England  of 
more  or  less  fame.  I  saw  in  Doctor  Wil¬ 
son  the  first  transporter — at  least  as  a  phy¬ 
sician — of  the  Silesian  system,  and  did  not 
pause  to  look  out  for  other  and  later  pupils 
of  this  innovating  German  school. 

I  resolved  then  to  betake  myself  to  IMal- 
vern.  On  my  way  through  town  I  paused, 
in  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  to  inquire  of 
some  of  the  faculty  if  they  thought  the  wa¬ 
ter-cure  would  suit  my  case.  With  one  ex- 


*  Lot  me  not  disparag*;  tlio  fountain  head  of 
the  water-cure,  the  parent  institution  of  the  great 
Preisnitz.  I  believe  many  of  the  earlier  hard¬ 
ships  complained  of  at  (iraafenborg  have  been 
rem(»ved  or  amended  ;  and  such  as  remain,  are 
no  doubt  well  compensated  by  the  vast  experi¬ 
ence  and  extraordinary  tact  of  a  man  wlio  will 
rank  hereafter  amongst  the  most  illustrious  dis¬ 
coverers  who  have  ever  benefited  the  human 
race. 
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ception,  they  were  unanimous  in  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  their  denunciations.  Granting 
even  that  in  some  cases,  especially  of  rheu¬ 
matism,  hydropathy  had  produced  a  cure — 
to  my  conijilaints  it  was  worse  than  inappli¬ 
cable — it  was  highly  dangerous — it  wotdd 
probably  be  fatal.  I  had  not  stamina  for 
the  treatment — it  would  fix  chronic  ailments 
into  organic  disease — surely  it  would  be 
much  better  to  try  what  I  had  not  yet  tried. 
Mdiat  had  1  not  yet  tried  ?  A  course  of 
prussic  acid  !  Nothing  was  better  for  gas- 
trite  irritation,  which  was  no  doubt  the  main 
cause  of  my  sulTering  !  If,  however,  I  were 
obstinately  bent  upon  so  mad  an  experiment. 
Doctor  Wilson  was  the  last  person  I  should 
go  to.  I  was  not  deterred  by  all  these  in¬ 
timidations,  nor  seduced  by  the  salubrious 
allurements  of  the  prussic  acid  under  its  sci¬ 
entific  a|>pellation  of  hydiocamic.  A  little 
rellection  taught  me  that  the  members  of  a 
learned  profession  arc  naturally  the  very 
persons  least  disposed  to  favor  innovation 
upon  the  practices  which  custom  and  jire- 
scription  have  rendered  sacred  in  their  eyes. 
A  lawyer  is  not  the  person  to  consult  upon 
bold  reforms  in  jurisprudence.  A  physician 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  own  that  a  Si¬ 
lesian  peasant  will  cure  with  water  the  dis¬ 
eases  which  resist  an  armament  of  phials. 
And  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  objections 
to  Dr.  M'ilson,  I  had  read  in  his  own  pamph¬ 
let  attacks  upon  the  orthodox  jiracticc  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for — perhajis  to  justify — 
the  disposition  to  depreciate  him  in  return. 

Still  my  friends  were  anxious  and  fearful; 
to  please  them  I  continued  to  inquire,  though 
not  of  physicians  but  of  patients.  1  sought 
out  some  of  those  who  had  gone  through 
the  process.  I  sifted  some  of  the  cases  of 
cure  cited  by  Doctor  M’ilson.  I  found  the 
account  of  the  patients  so  encouraging,  the 
cases  (juoted  so  authentic,  that  I  grew  im¬ 
patient  of  delay.  I  threw  physic  to  the 
dogs,  and  went  to  Malvern. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  Mr.  Editor,  to  de¬ 
tail  the  course  I  underwent.  The  difTerent 
resources  of  water  as  a  medicament,  are  to 
be  found  in  many  works  easily  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  well  worth  the  study.  In  this 
letter  I  suj)pose  myself  to  be  addressing 
those  as  thorouglily  unacquainted  with  the 
system  as  I  myself  was  at  the  first,  and  I 
deal  therefore  only  in  generals. 

The  first  point  which  impressed  and 
struck  me  was  the  extreme  and  utter  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  water-cure  in  skilful  hands — 
in  any  hands  indeed  not  tlioroughly  new  to 
the  system.  Certainly  when  1  went,  I  be- 
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lievcd  it  to  be  a  kill  or  cure  system.  I  fan-  j 
cied  it  must  be  a  very  v  iolent  remedy — that  ^ 
it  doubtless  might  effect  great  and  magical . 
cures — but  that  if  it  failed  it  might  be  fatal,  j 
Now,  1  speak  not  alone  of  my  own  case,  but  ^ 
of  tlie  immense  number  of  cases  I  liave  seen  ■ 
— patients  of  all  ages — all  species  and  gene-  . 
ra  of  disease — all  kinds  and  conditions  of^ 
constitution,  when  1  declare,  upon  my  bon- : 
or,  that  1  never  witnessed  one  dangerous! 
symptom  produced  by  the  water-cure,  wbeth- 1 
er  at  Doctor  Wilson’s  or  the  other  Hydro- ; 
patbic  Institutions  which  I  afterwards  visit- ; 
ed.  And  though  unquestionably  fatal  con-j 
sequences  might  occur  from  gross  misman-j 
agemcnt,  and  as  unquestionably  have  sooc-j 
curred  at  various  establishments,  I  am  yet  | 
convinced  that  water  in  itself  is  so  friendly  j 
to  the  hum'an  body,  that  it  requires  a  very  : 
extraordinary  degree  of  bungling,  of  igno¬ 
rance,  and  presumption,  to  produce  results 
really  dangerous;  that  a  regular  practition¬ 
er  docs  more  frequent  mischief  from  the 
misapplication  of  even  the  simplest  drugs,  ■ 
than  a  water  doctor  of  very  moderate  expe¬ 
rience  does,  or  can  do,  by  the  misapplica¬ 
tion  of  his  baths  and  friction.  And  here  I 
must  observe,  tliat  those  portions  of  the 
treatment  which  appear  to  the  uninitiated 
as  the  most  perilous,  are  really  the  safest,* 
and  can  be  applied  with  the  most  impunity 
to  the  weakest  constitutions ;  whereas  those 
which  appear  from  our  greater  familiarity 
with  them,  tlie  least  startling  and  most  innoc¬ 
uous, t  are  those  which  rc(juire  the  greatest 
knowledge  of  general  pathology  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  constitution.  I  shall  revert  to  this 
part  of  my  subject  before  I  conclude. 

The  next  thing  that  struck  me  was  the 
extraordinary  ease  vvith  which,  under  this 
system,  good  habits  are  acquired  and  bad 
habits  relinquished.  The  dilTiculty  with 
which,  under  orthodox  medical  treatment, 
stimulants  are  abandoned,  is  liere  not  wit¬ 
nessed.  Patients  accustomed  for  half  a 
century  to  live  hard  and  high,  wine  drink¬ 
ers,  spirit-bibbers,  wbom  the  regular  physi¬ 
cian  has  sought  in  vain  to  reduce  to  a  daily 
pint  of  slicrry,  here  voluntarily  resign  all 
strong  potations,  after  a  day  or  two  cease 
to  feel  the  want  of  them,  and  reconcile  them¬ 
selves  to  water  as  if  they  had  drank  nothing 
else  all  their  lives.  OtjAcrs,  who  have  had 
recourse  for  years  and  years  to  medicine, — 
their  potion  in  the  morning,  their  cordial  at  I 
noon,  their  pHl  before  dinner,  their  narcot- 

*  Such  as  the  wet-sheet  packing. 

t  Tlie  plunge-bath — the  Douche. 


ic  at  bed-time,  cease  to  require  these  aids 
to  life,  as  if  by  a  charm.  Nor  this  alone. 
Men  to  whom  mental  labor  has  been  a  ne¬ 
cessary — wlio  have  existed  on  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  passions  and  the  stir  of  the  in¬ 
tellect — who  have  felt,  these  withdrawn,  the 
prostration  of  the  whole  system — the  lock 
to  the  wheel  of  the  entire  machine — return 
at  once  to  the  careless  spirits  of  the  boy  in 
his  first  htdiday 

Here  lies  a  great  secret ;  water  thus  skil¬ 
fully  administered  is  in  itself  a  wonderful 
excitement,  it  supplies  the  place  of  all  others 
— it  operates  powerfully  and  rapidly  upon 
the  nerves,  sometimes  to  calm  them,  some¬ 
times  to  irritate,  but  always  to  occupy. — 
Hence  follows  a  consequence  which  all  pa¬ 
tients  have  remarked — the  complete  repose 
of  the  passions  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  cure;  they  seem  laid  asleep  as  if  by  en¬ 
chantment.  The  intellect  shares  tlie  same 
rest;  after  a  short  time,  mental  exertion  be¬ 
comes  impossible;  even  the  memory  grows 
far  less  tenacious  of  its  painful  impressions, 
cares  and  griefs  are  forgotten  ;  the  sense  of 
the  j)resent  absorbs  the  past  and  future; 
there  is  a  certain  freshness  and  youth  which 
pervade  the  spirits,  and  live  upon  the  en- 
!  joyment  of  the  actual  hour.  Thus  the  great 
agents  of  our  mortal  wear  and  tear — the 
j)assions  and  the  mind — calmed  into  strange 
rest, — Nature  seems  to  leave  the  body  to  its 
instinctive  tendency,  which  isalwaystowards 
recovery.  All  that  interests  and  amuses  is 
of  a  healthful  character ;  exercise,  instead 
of  being  an  unwilling  drudgery,  becomes 
the  inevitable  impulse  of  the  frame  braced 
and  invigorated  by  the  element.  A  series 
of  reactions  is  always  going  on — the  willing 
exercise  produces  refreshing  rest,  the  re¬ 
freshing  rest  willing  exercise.  The  extra- 
ordinary  effect  which  water  taken  early  in 
the  morning  produces  on  the  appetite  is  well 
known  amongst  those  who  have  tried  it, 
even  before  the  water-cure  was  thought  of; 
an  appetite  it  should  be  the  care  of  tlie  skil¬ 
ful  doctor  to  check  into  moderate  gratifica- 
jtion;  the  powers  of  nutrition  become  sin¬ 
gularly  strengthened,  the  blood  grows  rich 
and  pure — the  constitution  is  not  only 
amended — it  undergoes  a  change.* 

The  safety  of  the  system,  then,  struck  me 
first ; — its  power  of  replacing  by  healthful 
stimulants  the  morbid  ones  it  withdrew, 

*  Doctor  Wilson  observed  to  me  once,  very  tru¬ 
ly  I  think,  that  many  regular  physicians  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  own  the  etFect  of  water  as  a  stimulant, 
who  yet  do  not  perceive  its  far  more  complicated 
and  beneficial  cfiects  as  an  alterative. 
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whether  physical  or  moral,  surprised  me  1  Persons  so  afllicted  who  try  this  system  must 
next; — that  which  thirdly  impressed  me  arm  themselves  with  patience.  The  first  ef- 
was  no  less  contrary  to  all  my  preconceived  fects  of  the  system  are  indeed  usually  bra- 
notions.  I  had  fancied  that  whether  good  ‘  cing,  and  inspire  such  feelings  of  general 
or  bad,  the  system  must  be  one  of  great  well-being,  that  some  think  they  have  only 
hardship,  extremely  repugnant  and  disa- 1  to  return  home,  and  carry  out  the  cure  par- 
greeable.  I  wondered  at  myself  to  find  how  tially  to  recover.  A  great  mistake — the  al- 
soon  it  became  so  associated  with  pleasura-  j  terative  effects  begin  long  after  the  bracing 
ble  and  grateful  feelings  as  to  dwell  upon  1 — a  disturbance  in  the  constitution  takes 
the  mind  amongst  the  happiest  passages  of  place,  prolonged  more  or  less,  and  not  till 
existence.  For  my  own  part,  despite  all '  that  ceases  does  the  cure  really  begin.  Not 
my  ailments,  or  whatever  may  have  been  that  the  peculiar  “crisis,”  sought  for  so  ve- 
my  cares,  I  have  ever  found  exquisite  plea- ;  hemently  by  the  German  water-doctors,  and 
sure  in  that  sense  of  being  which  is  as  it ,  usually  under  their  hands  manifested  by  boils 
were  the  conscience,  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  j  and  eruptions,  is  at  all  a  necessary  part  of 
I  have  known  hours  of  as  much  and  as  viv-  ;  the  cure — it  is,  indeed,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
id  happiness  as  perhaps  can  fall  to  the  lot  i  of  rare  occurrence — but  a  critical  action, 
of  man;  but  amongst  all  my  most  brilliant  not  single,  not  confined  to  one  period,  or 
recollections  I  can  recall  no  periods  of  en- '  one  series  of  phenomena,  is  at  work,  often 
joyrnent  at  once  more  hilarious  and  serene  undetected  by  the  patient  himself,  during  a 
than  the  hours  spent  on  the  lonely  hills  of  considerable  (and  that  the  later)  portion  of 
Malvern — none  in  which  nature  was  so the  cure  in  most  patients  where  the  malady 


thoroughly  possessed  and  appreciated.  The  '  has  been  grave,  and  w'here  the  recovery  be- 
rise  from  a  sleep  sound  as  childhood’s — the  ■  comes  permanent.  During  this  time  the 
impatient  rush  into  the  open  air,  while  the  patient  should  be  under  the  eye  of  his  wa- 
sun  was  fresh,  and  the  birds  first  sang — the  ter-doctor. 

sense  of  an  unwonted  strength  in  every  limb  To  conclude  my  own  case :  I  staid  some 
and  nerve,  which  made  so  light  of  the  steep  j  nine  or  ten  weeks  at  Malvern,  and  business, 
ascent  to  the  holy  spring — the  delicious  ]  from  which  I  could  not  escape,  obliging  me 
sparkle  of  that  morning  draught — the  green  then  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  town,  I 
terrace  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  with  I  continued  the  system  seven  weeks  longer 
the  rich  landscape  wdde  and  far  below — the  !  under  Doctor  Weiss,  at  Petersham  ;  during 
breeze  that  once  would  have  been  so  keen  this  latter  period  the  agreeable  phenomena 
and  biting,  now  hut  exhilarating  the  blood,  which  had  characterized  the  former,  the 
and  lifting  the  spirits  into  religious  joy;  cheerfulness,  the  Men  aise,  the  conscious- 
and  this  keen  sentiment  of  present  pleasure  ness  of  returning  health,  vanished  ;  and  were 
rounded  by  a  hope  sanctioned  by  all  I  felt  succeeded  by  great  irritation  of  the  nerves, 
in  myself,  and  nearly  all  that  I  witnessed  extreme  fretfulness,  and  the  usual  charac- 
in  others — that  that  very  present  was  but  teristics  of  the  constitutional  disturbance  to 
the  step — the  threshold — into  an  unknown  which  I  have  referred.  1  had  every  reason, 
and  delightful  re^rion  of  health  and  vigor;  how'ever,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  care  and 
— a  disease  and  a  care  dropping  from  the  skill  of  Doctor  Weiss,  who  fully  deserves 
frame  and  the  heart  at  every  stride.  the  reputation  he  has  acquired,  and  the  at- 

But  here  I  must  pause  to  owm  that  if  on  tachment  entertained  for  him  by  his  pa- 
the  one  hand  the  danger  and  discomforts  of  tients;  nor  did  my  judgment  ever  despond 
the  cure  are  greatly  exaggerated  (exagger-  or  doubt  of  the  ultimate  benefits  of  the  pro- 
ated  is  too  weak  a  word) — so  on  the  other  cess.  I  emerged  at  last  from  these  opera- 
hand,  as  far  as  my  own  experience,  which  tions  in  no  very  portly  condition.  I  was 
is  perhaps  not  inconsiderable,  extends,  the  blanched  and  emaciated — washed  out  like  a 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  system  have  thrifty  housewife’s  gown — but  neither  the 
greatly  misrepresented  the  duration  of  the  bleaching  nor  the  loss  of  weight  had  in  the 
curative  process.  I  have  read  and  heard  of  least  impaired  my  strength  ;  on  the  contra- 
chronic  diseases  of  long  standing  cured  per-  ry,  all  the  muscles  had  grown  as  hard  as  iron, 
manenily  in  a  very  few  weeks.  I  candidly  and  I  was  become  capable  of  great  exercise 
confess  that  I  have  seen  none  such.  I  have,  without  fatigue;  my  cure  was  not  effected, 
it  is  true,  w'itnessed  many  chronic  diseases  but  I  was  compelled  to  go  into  Germany, 
perfectly  cured — diseases  which  had  been  On  my  return  homewards  I  was  seized  with 
pronounced  incurable  by  the  first  physicians,  a  severe  cold,  w  hich  rapidly  passed  into  high 
but  the  cure  has  been  long  and  ffucluating.  fever.  Fortunately  I  was  within  reach  of 
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Doctor  Schmidt’s  magnificent  hydropathic 
establishment  at  Boppart ;  thither  I  caused 
myself  to  be  conveyed  ;  and  now  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  experience  the  wonderful  effect  of 
the  water-cure  in  acute  cases ;  slow  in  chro¬ 
nic  disease,  its  beneficial  operation  in  acute 
is  immediate.  In  twenty-four  hours  all  fe¬ 
ver  had  subsided,  and  on  the  third  day  I  re¬ 
sumed  my  journey,  relieved  from  every 
symptom  that  had  before  prognosticated  a 
tedious  and  perhaps  alarming  illness. 

And  now  came  gradually,  yet  perceptibly, 
the  good  effects  of  the  system  I  had  under¬ 
gone  ;  flesh  and  weight  returned  ;  the  sense 
of  health  became  conscious  and  steady ;  I 
had  every  reason  to  bless  the  hour  when  I 
first  sought  the  springs  of  Malvern.  And 
here,  I  must  observe,  that  it  often  happens 
that  the  patient  makes  but  slight  apparent 
improvement,  when  under  the  cure,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  which  occurs  subseciuently. 
A  water-doctor  of  repute  at  Brussels,  in¬ 
deed,  said  frankly  to  a  grumbling  patient, 
“  I  do  not  expect  you  to  be  well  while  here 
— it  is  only  on  leaving  me  that  you  will 
know  if  I  have  cured  you.” 

It  is  as  the  frame  recovers  from  the  agi¬ 
tation  it  undergoes,  that  it  gathers  round  it 
power  utterly  unknown  to  it  before — as  the 
plant  watered  by  the  rains  of  one  season, 
betrays  in  the  next  the  effect  of  the  grate¬ 
ful  dews. 

I  had  always  suffered  so  severely  in 
winter,  that  the  severity  of  our  last  one  gave 
me  apprehensions,  and  I  resolved  to  seek 
shelter  from  my  fears  at  my  beloved  Mal¬ 
vern.  I  here  passed  the  most  inclement  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  winter,  not  only  perfectly  free 
from  the  colds,  rheums,  and  catarrhs,  which 
had  hitherto  visited  me  with  the  snows,  but 
in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health  :  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  for  those  who  are  deli¬ 
cate,  and  who  suffer  much  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  there  is  no  place  where  the  cold  is  so 
little  felt  as  at  a  water-cure  establishment. 
I  am  persuaded  also,  and  in  this  I  am 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  most  water 
doctors,  that  the  cure  is  most  rapid  and 
effectual  during  the  cold  season — from 
autumn  through  the  winter.  I  am  thor- 
oughly  convinced  that  consumption  in  its 
earlier  stages  can  be  more  easily  cured,  and 
the  predisposition  moi»e  permanently  eradi¬ 
cated,  by  a  winter  spent  at  Malvern,  under 
the  care  of  Doctor  Wilson,  than  by  the 
timorous  flight  to  Pisa  or  Madeira.  It  is 
by  hardening  rather  than  defending  the 
tissues  that  we  best  secure  them  from  dis¬ 
ease. 


And  now,  to  sum  up,  and  to  dismiss  my 
egotistical  revelations,  I  desire  in  no  way 
to  overcolor  my  own  case ;  I  do  not  say 
that  when  I  first  went  to  the  water-cure  I 
was  affected  with  any  disease  immediately 
rncnacifig  to  life — I  say  oidy  that  I  was  in 
that  prolonged  and  chronic  state  of  ill 
health,  which  made  life  at  the  best  ex¬ 
tremely  precarious — I  do  not  say  that  I  had 
any  malady  which  the  faculty  could  pro¬ 
nounce  incurable — I  say  only  that  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  faculty  had  failed  to 
cure  me.  1  do  not  even  now  affect  to  boast 
of  a  perfect  and  complete  deliverance  from 
all  my  ailments — 1  cannot  declare  that  a 
constitution  naturally  delicate  has  been 
rendered  Ilerculeanl,  or  that  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  whole  manhood  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  repaired.  What  might  have  been 
the  case  had  1  not  taken  the  cure  at  inter¬ 
vals,  had  I  remained  at  it  steadily  for  six  or 
eight  months  without  interruption,  I  cannot 
do  more  than  conjecture ;  but  so  strong  is 
my  belief  that  the  result  would  have  been 
completely  successful,  that  I  promise  my¬ 
self,  whenever  I  can  spare  the  leisure,  a 
long  renewal  of  the  system.  These  ad¬ 
missions  made,  what  have  I  gained  mean¬ 
while  to  justify  my  eulogies  and  my  grati¬ 
tude  ? — an  immense  accumulation  of  the 
capital  of  health.  Formerly  it  was  my  fa¬ 
vorite  and  querulous  question  to  those  who 
saw  much  of  me,  ”  Did  you  ever  know  me 
twelve  hours  without  pain  or  illness?” 
Now,  instead  of  these  being  my  constant 
companions,  they  are  but  my  occasional 
visitors.  I  compare  my  old  state  and  my 
present  to  the  poverty  of  a  man  who  has  a 
shilling  in  his  pocket,  and  whose  poverty  is 
therefore  a  struggle  for  life,  with  the  occa¬ 
sional  distresses  of  a  man  of  5(100/.  a  year, 
w'ho  sees  but  an  appendage  endangered,  or 
a  luxury  abridged.  All  the  good  that  I 
have  gained,  is  wholly  unlike  what  I  have 
ever  derived  either  from  medicine  or  the 
German  mineral  baths :  in  the  first  place, 
it  does  not  relieve  a  single  malady  alone,  it 
pervades  the  whole  frame  ;  in  the  second 
place,  far  from  subsiding,  it  seems  to  in¬ 
crease  by  time,  so  that  I  may  reasonably 
hope  that  the  latter  part  of  my  life,  instead 
of  being  more  infirm  than  the  former,  will 
become — so  far  as  freedom  from  suffering, 
and  the  calm  enjoyment  of  external  life  are 
concerned — my  real,  my  younger  youth. 
And  it  is  this  profound  conviction  which 
has  induced  me  to  volunteer  these  details, 
in  the  hope  (1  trust  a  pure  and  kindly  one), 
to  induce  those  who  more  or  less  have  suf- 
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fered  as  I  have  done,  to  Hy  to  the  same  rich 
and  honntiful  resources.  We  ransack  the 
ends  of  the  earth  for  drugs  and  minerals — 
we  extract  our  potions  from  the  deadliest 
poisons — hut  around  us  and  about  us,  Na¬ 
ture,  the  great  mother,  proffers  the  llygean 
fount,  unsealed,  and  accessible  to  all. 
Wherever  the  stream  glides  pure,  wherever 
the  spring  sparkles  fresh,  there,  for  the  vast 
proportion  of  the  maladies  which  Art  pro¬ 
duces,  Nature  yields  the  benignant  heal¬ 
ing. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say,  merely  as  an 
observer,  and  solely  with  such  authority  as 
an  observer  altogether  disinterested,  but 
without  the  least  pretence  to  professional 
science,  may  fairly  claim,  what  class  of 
diseases  I  have  seen  least  and  most  tracta¬ 
ble  to  the  operations  of  the  water-cure,  and 
how  far  enthusiasts  appear  to  me  to  have 
over-estimated,  how  far  skeptics  have  under¬ 
valued,  tlie  effects  of  water  as  a  medica¬ 
ment.  There  are  those  (most  of  the  water 
doctors  especially)  who  contend  that  all 
medicine  by  drugs  is  unnecessary — that 
water  internally  and  outwardly  applied  suf¬ 
fices  in  skilful  management  for  all  com¬ 
plaints — that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
drug  doctor  will  cease  to  receive  a  fee, 
when  the  apothecary  will  close  his  shop 
and  the  water  cure  be  adopted  in  every 
hospital  and  by  every  family.  Dreams  and 
absurdities  !  Even  granting  that  the  water 
cure  were  capable  of  all  the  wonders  as¬ 
cribed  to  it,  its  process  is  so  slow  in  most 
chronic  cases — it  requires  such  complete 
abstraction  from  care  and  business — it  takes 
the  active  man  so  thoroughly  out  of  his 
course  of  life,  that  a  vast  proportion  of 
those  engaged  in  worldly  pursuits  cannot 
hope  to  find  the  requisite  leisure.  There 
are  also  a  large  number  of  complaints  (per¬ 
haps  the  majority)  which  yield  so  easily  to 
a  sparing  use  of  drugs  under  a  moderately 
competent  practitioner,  that  the  convenient 
plan  of  sending  to  the  next  chemist  for 
vour  pill  or  potion  can  neve  be  superseded, 
nor  is  it  perhaps  desirable  that  it  should 
be.  Moreover,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  there 
are  complaints  curable  by  medicine  which 
the  water  cure  utterly  fails  to  reach. 

The  disorders  wherein  hydropathy  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  least  effectual  are,  first 
neuralgic  pains,  especially  the  monster  pain 
of  the  Tic  Doloreux.  Not  one  instance  of 
a  cure  in  the  latter  by  hydropathy  has  come 
under  my  own  observation,  and  I  have  only 
heard  of  one  authentic  case  of  recovery 
from  it  by  that  process.  Secondly,  paraly- 
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sis  of  a  grave  character  in  persons  of  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  Thirdly,  in  tubercular  con¬ 
sumption.  As  may  be  expected  in  this  stage 
of  that  melancholy  disease,  the  water  cure 
utterly  fails  to  restore,  but  I  have  known  it 
even  here  prolong  life,  beyond  all  reasona¬ 
ble  calculation,  and  astonishingly  relieve  the 
more  oppressive  symptoms.  In  all  cases 
where  the  nervous  exhaustion  is  great  and 
of  long  standing,  and  is  accompanied  with 
obstinate  hypochondria,  hydropathy,  if  suc¬ 
cessful  at  all,  is  very  slow  in  its  benefits, 
and  the  patience  of  the  sufferer  is  too  often 
worn  out  before  the  favorable  turn  lakes 
place.  I  have  also  noticed  that  obstinate 
and  deep-rooted  maladies  in  persons  other¬ 
wise  of  very  athletic  frames,  seem  to  yield 
much  more  tardily  to  the  water  cure  than 
similar  complaints  in  more  delicate  consti¬ 
tutions;  so  that  you  will  often  see  of  two 
persons  afflicted  by  the  same  getiera  of 
complaints,  the  feeble  atid  fragile  one  re¬ 
cover  before  the  stout  tnan  with  Atlantic 
shoulders  evincesone  symptom  of  ameliora- 
tioti. 

Those  cases,  on  tlie  other  hand,  in  which 
the  water  cure  seetns  an  absolute  panacea, 
and  in  which  the  patient  may  commence 
with  the  most  satiguine  hopes,  are.  First, 
rheumatism,  however  prolonged,  however 
complicated.  In  this  the  cure  is  usually 
rapid — nearly  always  permanent.  Second- 
ly,  gout.  Here  its  efficacy  is  little  less 
startling  to  appearance  than  in  the  former 
case  ;  it  seems  to  take  up  the  disease  by 
the  roots;  it  extracts  the  peculiar  acid, 
which  often  appears  in  discolorations  upon 
the  sheets  used  in  the  application,  or  is 
ejected  in  other  modes,  lint  here,  judging 
always  from  cases  subjected  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  I  have  not  seen  instances  to 
justify  the  assertion  of  some  water  doctors, 
that  returns  of  the  disease  do  not  occur. 
The  predisposition — the  tendency,  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  remain.  The  patient  is 
liable  to  relapses — but  I  have  invariably 
found  them  far  less  frequent,  less  length¬ 
ened  ;  and  readily  susceptible  of  simple  and 
speedy  cure,  especially  if  the  habits  remain 
temperate. 

Thirdly,  that  wide  and  grisly  family  of 
affliction  classed  under  the  common  name 
of  dyspepsia.  All  derangements  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs,  imperfect  powers  of  nutri¬ 
tion — the  malaise  of  an  injured  stomach, 
appear  precisely  the  complaints  on  which 
the  system  takes  firmest  hold,  and  in  which 
it  effects  those  cures  that  convert  existence 
from  a  burden  into  a  blessing.  Hence  it 
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follows  that  many  nameless  ami  countless 
complaints  proceeding  from  derangement 
of  the  stomach,  cease  as  that  great  machine 
is  restored  to  order.  1  have  seen  disorders 
of  the  heart  which  have  been  pronounced 
organic  by  the  learned  authorities  of  the 
the  profession,  disappear  in  an  incredibly 
short  time — cases  of  incipient  consumption, 
in  which  the  seat  is  in  the  nutritious  pow¬ 
ers,  luLMuorrhages,  and  various  congestions, 
shortness  of  breath,  habitual  fainting  fits, 
many  of  what  are  called,  improperly,  nervous 
complaints,  but  which,  in  reality,  are  indi¬ 
cations  from  the  main  ganglionic  spring; 
the  disorders  produced  by  the  abuse  of 
powerful  medicines,  vi^pfcialhj  7ii(rrtny  and 
iodine,  the  loss  of  appetite,  the  dulled  sense, 
and  the  shaking  hand  of  intemjierance, 
skin  comiilaints,  and  the  dire  scourge  of 
scrofula — all  these  seem  to  obtain  from  hy¬ 
dropathy  relief— nay,  absolute  and  umpiali- 
fied  cure,  beyond  not  only  the  means  ol  the 
most  skilful  drug  doctor,  but  the  hopes  of 
the  most  sanguine  patient.* 

The  cure  may  be  divided  into  two 
branches — the  jirocess  for  acute  complaints 
— that  for  chronic ;  1  have  just  referred  to 
the  last.  And  great  as  are  there  its  benefits, 
they  seem  commonplace  beside  the  effect 
the  system  produces  in  acute  complaints. 

Fever,  including  the  scarlet  and  the  ty¬ 
phus,  inlluenza,  measles,  small-pox,  the 
sudden  and  rapid  disorders  of  children,  are 
cured  with  a  simplicity  and  jirecision 
which  must,  I  am  persuaded,  sooner  or 
later,  render  the  resources  of  the  hydropa- 
thist  the  ordinary  treatment  for  such  acute 
comiilaints  in  the  hospitals.  The  principal 
remedy  here  employed  by  the  water  doctor 
is,  the  wet-sheet  packing,  which  excites 
such  terror  amongst  the  uninitiated,  and 
which,  of  all  the  curatives  adopted  by  hy- 
drojiatliy,  is  unquestionably  the  safest — the 
one  that  can  be  applied  without  danger  to 
the  greatest  variety  of  cases,  and  uhich  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  aver,  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  misapplied  in  any  cases  where  the  pulse 
is  hard  and  high,  and  the  skin  dry  and 
burning.  I  have  found  in  conversation  so 
much  misap[)rehcnsion  of  this  very  easy 
and  very  luxurious  remedy,  that  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  re-explaining  what  has  been 
explained  so  often.  is  not,  as  people 

*  .\niongst  ollior  complaints,  I  may  add  dropsy, 
which  in  its  sitnplc  slate,  and  not  as  the  crown¬ 
ing  sympiom  ot'  a  worn  out  cunstitutiim,  1  have 
known  most  successfully  treated  ;  cases  of  slight 
paralysis;  and  I  have  witnoseil  two  instances  of 
partial  blindness,  in  which  the  sight  was  restored. 


persist  in  supposing,  that  patients  are  put 
into  wet  sheets  and  there  left  to  shiver, 
'riie  sheets,  after  being  saturateti,  are  well 
wrung  out — the  patient  quickly  wrapped  in 
them — several  blatikets  tightly  bandaged 
round,  and  a  feather-bed  placed  at  lop; 
thus,  especially  where  there  is  the  least  fe¬ 
ver,  the  first  momentary  chill  is  promptly 
succeeded  by  a  gradual  and  vivifying 
warmth,  j)erfecily  free  from  the  irritation  of 
fh'p  heat — a  delicious  sense  of  ease  is  usu¬ 
ally  followed  by  a  sleep  more  agreeable 
than  anodynes  ever  jiroduced.  It  seems  a 
|)ositive  cruelty  to  be  relieved  from  this 
magic  girdle  in  which  pain  is  lulled,  and 
fever  cooled,  and  watchfulness  lapped  in 
slumber.  'I’lie  bath  uhich  succeeds,  re¬ 
freshes  and  braces  the  skin,  which  the  ope¬ 
ration  relaxed  and  softened  ;  they  only  who 
have  tried  this,  after  fatigue  or  in  fever, 
can  forni  the  least  notion  of  its  pleasurable 
sensations,  and  of  its  extraordinary  ellicacy; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  startling  or  novel  in 
I  its  theory.  In  hospitals  now  water-dressings 
are  found  the  best  poultice  to  an  inflamed 
member  ;  this  expansion  ofthe  wet  dressing 
I  is  a  poultice  to  the  whole  inflamed  surface 
;  of  the  body.  It  does  not  difler  greatly,  ex- 
;  cept  in  its  cleanliness  and  simplicity,  from 
I  the  old  remedy  of  the  ancients — the  w  rap- 
jping  the  body  in  the  skins  of  animals  new- 
;  ly  slain,  or  jilacing  it  on  dunghills,  or  im¬ 
mersing  it,  as  now  in  Germany,  in  the  soft 
slough  of  mud-baths.*  Its  tlieory  is  that  of 
warmth  and  moisture,  those  friendliest 

I  agents  to  inflammatory  disorders.  In  fact, 

I I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  man,  on  w  hom 

I  the  lives  of  others  depend,  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  at  least  this  part  of  the  wa- 
j  ter-cure  : — the  wet  sheet  is  the  true  life  pre- 
'  server.  In  the  large  majority  of  sudden  in- 
I  flammatory  complaints,  the  doctor  at  a  dis- 
jtance,  prompt  measures  indispensable,  it 
:  will  at  the  least  arrest  the  disease,  check 
I  the  fever,  till,  if  you  prefer  the  drugs,  the 
[drugs  can  come — the  remedy  is  at  hand, 
i  wherever  you  can  find  a  bed  and  a  jug  of 
[water;  and  whatever  else  you  may  appre- 
i  hend  after  a  short  visit  to  a  hydroj)athic  es- 
'  tablishment,  your  fear  of  that  bugbear — the 

w'et  sheet — is  the  first  you  banish.  The 

I 

I  *  A  very  eminent  London  pliypician,  opposed 
I  grnerally  to  tlie  water-cure,  told  me  that  be  bad 
j  enVeted  a  perfect  cure  in  a  case  of  inveterate 
I  leprosy,  by  swatbing  tbo  patient  in  wet  lint 
^  covered  w  itb  oil  skin.  This  is  tbe  wet  sheet 
!  packing,  but  there  are  patients  wlio  would  take 
'  kindly  to  wet  lint,  and  shudder  at  tbe  idea  of  a 
;  w  et  slicet ! 
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only  cases,  I  believe,  where  it  can  be  posi- 1  constitution.  It  bequeathes  none  of  the 
lively  mischievous  is  where  the  pulse  maladies  consequent  on  blue  pill  and 
scarcely  beats — where  the  vital  sense  is  ex-  mercury — on  purgatives  and  drastics — on 
tremely  low — where  the  inanition  of  the  iodine  and  aconite — on  leeches  and  the 
frame  forbids  the  necessary  reaction  in  lancet.  If  it  cures  your  complaint,  it  will 
cholera,  and  certain  disorders  of  the  chest  assuredly  strengthen  your  whole  frame ;  if 
and  bronchia  ;  otherwise  at  all  ages,  from  j  it  fails  to  cure  your  complaint  it  can  scarce- 
the  infant  to  the  octogenarian,  it  is  equally  I  ly  fail  to  improve  your  general  system, 
applicable,  and  in  most  acute  cases,  equally  j  As  it  acts,  or  ought,  scientifically  treated, 
innocent.  i  to  act,  first  on  the  system,  lastly  on  the 

Hydropathy  being  thus  rapidly  beneficial  .  complaint,  placing  nature  herself  in  the 
in  acute  disorders,  it  follows  naturally  that !  way  to  throw  off  the  disease,  so  it  constant- 
it  will  be  quick  as  a  cure  in  chronic  com- j  ly  happens  that  the  patients  at  a  hydropa- 
plaints,  in  proportion  as  acute  symptoms  are  1  thic  establishment  will  tell  you  that  the 
mixed  with  them,  and  slowest  when  such  ;  disorder  for  which  they  came  is  not  re¬ 
complaints  are  dull  and  lethargic — it  will  j  moved,  but  that  in  all  other  respects  their 
be  slowest  also  where  the  nervous  exhaus-  j  health  is  better  than  they  ever  remember  it 
tion  is  the  greatest.  With  children,  its  ef- j  to  have  been.  Thus,  1  would  not  only  re¬ 
fects,  really  and  genuinely,  can  scarcely  be  :  commend  it  to  those  who  are  suflerers  from 
exaggerated;  in  them,  the  nervous  system,  some  grave  disease;  but  to  those  who  re- 
not  weakened  by  toil,  grief,  anxiety,  and  I  quire  merely  the  fillip,  the  alterative,  or 
intemperance,  lends  itself  to  the  gracious  j  the  bracing  which  they  now  often  seek  in 
element  as  a  young  plant  to  the  rains.  I  vain  in  country  air  or  a  watering-place. 
When  I  see  now  some  tender  mother  cod- 1  For  such,  three  weeks  at  Malvern  will 
dling,  and  physicking,  and  preserving  from  I  do  more  than  three  months  at  Brighton 
every  breath  of  air,  and  swaddling  in  flan- 1  or  Boulogne;  for  at  the  water-cure  the 

whole  life  is  one  remedy ;  the  hours,  the 
habits,  the  discipline — not  incompatible 
with  gaiety  and  cheerfulness,  (the  spirits  of 
hydropathists  are  astounding,  and  in  high 
spirits  all  things  are  amusement,)  tend  per 
force  to  train  the  body  to  the  highest  slate 
of  health  of  which  it  is  capable.  Compare 
this  life,  O  merchant,  O  trader,  O  man  of 
business,  escaping  to  the  sea-shore,  with 
that  which  you  there  led — with  your 
shrimps  and  your  shell-fish,  and  your  wine 
and  your  brown  stout — with  all  which 
counteracts  in  the  evening,  the  good  of 
your  morning  dip  and  your  noonday  stroll. 
What,  I  own,  1  should  envy  most  is  the 
robust,  healthy  man,  only  a  little  knocked 
down  by  his  city  cares  or  his  town  plea¬ 
sures,  after  his  second  w  eek  at  Dr.  Wilson’s 
establishment — yea,  how  I  should  envy  the 
exquisite  pleasure  which  he  would  derive 
from  that  robustness  made  clear  and  sensi¬ 
ble  to  him.  The  pure  taste,  the  iron 
muscles,  the  exuberant  spirits,  the  over¬ 
flowing  sense  of  life.  If  even  to  the  weak 
and  languid  the  water-cure  gives  hours  of 
physical  happiness  which  the  pleasures  of 
the  grosser  .senses  can  never  bestow,  what 
would  it  give  to  the  strong  man,  from 
whose  eye  it  has  but  to  lift  the  light 
film — in  whose  mechanism,  attuned  to 
joy,  it  but  brushes  away  the  grain  of  dust, 
or  oils  the  solid  wheel. 

I  must  bring  my  letter  to  a  close.  I 


nels,  her  pallid  little  ones,  1  long  to  pounce  j 
upon  the  callow  brood,  and  bear  them  to  i 
the  hills  of  Malvern,  and  the  diamond  foun-j 
tain  of  St.  Anne’s — with  what  rosy  faces  and  ; 
robust  limbs  I  will  promise  they  shall  re-; 
turn — alas!  I  promise  and  preach  in  vain  j 
— the  family  apothecary  is  against  me,  and 
the  progeny  are  doomed  to  rhubarb  and  the 
rickets. 

'J'he  water-cure  as  yet  has  had  this  evi¬ 
dent  injustice, — the  patients  resorting  to  it  j 
have  mostly  been  desperate  cases.  So 
strong  a  notion  prevails  that  it  is  a  despe¬ 
rate  remedy,  that  they  only  who  have  found 
all  else  fail  have  dragged  themselves  to  the 
Bethesda  Pools.  That  all  thus  not  only 
abandoned  by  hope  and  the  College,  but 
weakened  and  poisoned  by  the  violent 
medicines  absorbed  into  their  system  for  a 
score  or  so  of  years, — that  all  should  not 
recover  is  not  surprising  1  The  wonder  is 
that  the  number  of  recoveries  should  be  so 
great ;  that  every  now  and  then  we  should 
he  surprised  by  the  man  whose  untimely 
grave  we  predicted  when  we  last  saw  him, 
meeting  us  in  the  street  ruddy  and  stalwart, 
fresh  from  the  springs  of  Graafenberg, 
Boppart,  Petersham,  or  Malvern. 

The  remedy  is  not  desperate ;  it  is 
simpler,  I  do  not  say  than  any  dose,  but ; 
than  any  course  of  medicine — it  is  infinitely 
more  agreeable — it  admits  no  remedies  for 
the  complaint  which  are  inimical  to  the 
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meant  to  address  it  through  you,  Mr.  you  may  be  panic  stricken.  Hold  the  doc- 
Editor,  chietly  to  our  brethren — the  over-  lor  responsible  for  gening  you  out  of  what 
jaded  sons  of  toil  and  letters — behind  he  gets  you  into;  and  if  your  doctor  be 
whom  1  see  the  warning  shades  of  departed  discreetly  chosen,  take  my  word  he  will  do 
martyrs.  But  it  is  applicable  to  all  who  it. 

ail — to  all  w  ho  would  not  only  cure  a  com-  Do  not  bigin  to  carry  on  the  system  at 
plaint,  but  strengthen  a  system  and  pndong  home,  and  under  any  eye  but  that  of  an 
a  life.  To  such,  who  will  so  far  attach  experienced  hydropathist.  After  you  know 
value  to  my  authority,  that  tliey  will  the  system,  and  the  doctor  knows  you,  the 
acknowledge,  at  least,  1  am  no  interested  curative  process  may  probably  be  con- 
witness — for  1  have  no  institution  to  estab-  tinned  at  your  own  house  with  ease — but 
lish — no  profession  to  build  up — 1  have  no  the  commencement  nmsi  be  watched,  and 
eye  to  fees,  my  calling  is  but  that  of  if  a  critical  action  ensues  when  you  are  at 
an  observer — as  an  observer  only  do  1  home,  return  to  the  only  care  that  can  con- 
speak,  it  may  be  w  ith  enthusiasm — but  duct  it  safely  to  a  happy  issue.  M  hen  at  the 
enthusiasm  built  on  experience  and  prompt-  institution,  do  not  let  the  example  of  other 
ed  by  sympathy ;  to  such  then  as  may  patients  tempt  you  to  overdo — to  drink 
listen  to  me,  1  give  this  recommendation  :  more  water,  or  take  more  baths  than  are 
pause  if  you  please — imjuire  if  you  will —  prescribed  to  you.  Above  all,  never  let 
but  do  not  consult  your  doctor.  1  have  no  the  eulogies  which  many  will  pass  upon 
doubt  he  is  a  most  honest,  excellent  man  the  doitihe  (the  popular  bath),  tempt  you 
— but  you  cannot  expect  a  doctor  of  drugs  to  take  it  on  the  sly,  unknown  to  your  ad- 
to  say  other  than  that  doctors  of  water  are  viser.  The  douche  is  dangerous  when  the 
but  quacks.  Do  not  consult  your  doctor  body  is  unprepared — when  the  heart  is 
whetlier  you  shall  try  hydropathy,  but  find  affected — wlien  apoplexy  may  be  feared, 
out  some  intelligent  persons  in  whose  For  your  choice  of  an  establishment  you 
shrewdness  you  can  confide — who  have  have  a  wide  range.  Institutions  in  Eng- 
been  patients  themselves  at  a  hydropathic  land  are  now  plentiful,  and  planted  in  some 
establishment.  Better  still,  go  for  a  few  of  the  loveliest  spots  ot  our  island.  But  as 
days — the  cost  is  not  much — into  some  I  only  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  I 
such  institution  yourself,  look  round,  talk  can  but  here  depose  to  such  as  I  have  visit- 
to  the  patients,  examine  with  your  own  ed.  I  hear  indeed  a  high  character  of 
eyes,  hear  with  your  own  ears,  before  you  Doctor  Johnson,  of  Stansted-Bury,  and  his 
adventure  the  experiment.  Become  a  books  show  great  ability.  Much  is  said  in 
witness  before  you  are  a  patient;  if  the  praise  of  Doctor  Freeman,  of  Cheltenham, 
evidence  does  not  satisfy  you,  turn  and  flee,  though  his  system,  in  some  measure,  is  at 
But  if  you  venture,  venture  with  a  good  variance  with  the  received  notions  of  hy- 
heart  and  a  stout  faith.  Hope,  but  not  dropathists.  But  of  these  and  many  others, 
with  presumption.  Do  not  fancy  that  perliaps  no  less  worthy  of  confidence,  1 
the  disorder  which  has  afflicted  you  for  ten  liave  no  experience  of  my  own.  1  have,  so- 
years  ought  to  be  cured  in  ten  d.ays.  Be-  journed  wiili  advantage  at  Dr.  W  eiss’s, 
ware,  above  all,  lest,  alarmed  by  some  at  Peter.sham  ;  and  for  those  whose  business 
jihenomena  which  the  searching  element  and  avocations  oblige  them  to  be  near 
produces,  you  have  recourse  immediately  London,  his  very  agreeable  house  proffers 
to  drugs  to  disperse  them.  The  water-  many  advantages,  besides  his  own  long 
boils,  for  instance,  which  are  sometimes,  practice  and  great  skill, 
as  1  have  before  said,  but  by  no  means  Those  who  wish  to  try  the  system 
frequently,  a  critical  symptom  of  the  cure,  abroad,  and  shrink  from  the  long  journey 
are,  in  all  cases  that  I  have  seen,  cured  to  Graafenberg,  Dr.  Schmidt,  at  Boppart, 
easily  by  water,  but  may  become  extreme-  proffers  a  princely  house,  comprising  every 
ly  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  your  apothe-  English  comfort,  amidst  the  noble  scenery 
cary.  Most  of  the  few  solitary  instances  of  the  Rhine,  and  1  can  bear  ready  wil- 
that  have  terminated  fatally,  to  the  preju-  ness  to  his  skill ;  but  it  is  natural  that  the 
dice  of  the  water-cure,  have  been  those  place  which  has  for  me  the  most  grateful 
in  which  the  patient  has  gone  from  water  recollections,  should  be  that  where  1  re- 
to  drugs.  It  is  the  axiom  of  the  system  ceived  the  earliest  and  the  greatest  benefit, 
that  water  only  cures  what  water  produces,  viz..  Doctor  W’ilson’s,  at  Malvern;  there 
Do  not  leave  a  hydropathic  establishment  even  the  distance  from  the  capital  has  its 
in  the  time  of  any  “  crisis,”  however  much 
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advantages.*  The  cure  inijieratively  de¬ 
mands,  ai  least  in  a  large  proportion  ofeases, 
abstraction  IVoni  all  the  iiahilual  cares  of 
life,  and  in  some  the  very  neighborhood  of 
London  sulfices  to  produce  restlessness  and 
anxiety.  For  certain  comjilainls,  especially 
those  of  cliildren,  and  such  as  are  attended 
with  debility,  the  air  of  Malvern  is  in  itself 
llygeian.  The  water  is  immemorially  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  ])urily — the  landscape  is  a 
perpetual  pleasure  to  tlie  eye — the  moun¬ 
tains  furnish  the  exercise  most  suited  to  the 
cure — “  Man  muss  (hherge  liabrn”  “one 
must  have  mountains,”  is  the  saying  of 
Preisnitz.  All  these  are  powerful  auxil¬ 
iaries,  and  yet  all  these  are  subordinate  to 
the  diligent,  patient  care — the  minute,  un¬ 
wearied  attention — the  anxious  unaficcted 
interest,  which  Doctor  Wilson  manifests  to 
every  patient,  from  the  humblest  to  the 
highest,  who  may  be  submitted  to  his  care. 
'I'he  vast  majority  of  diflicult  cures  which  I 
have  witnessed,  have  emanated  from  his 
skill.  A  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Broussais, 
his  anatomical  knowledge  is  considerable, 
and  his  tact  in  diseases  seems  intuitive ; 
he  has  that  pure  jileasure  in  his  profession 
that  the  profits  of  it  seem  to  be  almost  lost 
sight  of,  and  having  an  imlependence  of  his 
own,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  system  he  pur¬ 
sues  is  at  least  not  based  upon  any  merce¬ 
nary  speculation.  I  have  seen  him  devote 
the  same  time  and  care  to  those  whom  his 
liberal  heart  has  led  him  to  treat  gratu¬ 
itously  as  to  the  wealthiest  of  his  patients, 
and  1  mention  this  less  to  praise  him  for 
generosity  than  to  show  that  he  has  that 
earnest  faith  in  his  own  system,  which  be¬ 
gets  an  earnest  faith  in  those  to  whom  he 
administers.  In  all  new  experiments,  it  is 
a  great  thing  to  have  confidence,  not  only 
in  the  skill  but  in  the  sincerity  of  your  ad¬ 
viser — his  treatment  is  less  violent  and  en- 
eroretic  than  that  in  fashion  on  the  conti- 
nent.  If  he  errs,  it  is  on  the  side  of  cau¬ 
tion,  and  his  theory  leads  him  so  much 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  whole  system, 
that  the  relief  of  the  particular  malady  will 
sometimes  seem  tedious  in  order  to  prove 
complete.  Hence  he  inspires  in  those  w  ho 
have  had  a  prolonged  experience  of  his 
treatment  a  great  sense  of  safety  and  secu- 

*  Dr.  Gully,  whoso  writings  on  medicinal  sub¬ 
jects  are  well  known,  is  also  established  at  Mal¬ 
vern,  and  I  believe  rather  as  a  partner  or  associ¬ 
ate  than  a  rival  t(»  Dr.  Wilson.  As  I  was  not  un¬ 
der  bis  treatment,  I  cannot  speak  farther  of  bis 
skill  than  that  be  seemed  to  have  the  entire  con¬ 
fidence  of  such  of  bis  patients  us  1  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with. 


fOcT. 

rity.  For  your  impatient  self,  you  might 
sometimes  prefer  a  brisker  proce.^s — for 
those  in  whom  you  are  interested,  and  for 
whom  you  are  fearful — you  would  not  risk 
a  step  more  hurried.  And  since  there  is 
no  small  responsibility  in  recommending 
any  practitioner  of  a  novel  school,  so  it  is 
a  comfort  to  know  that  whoever  resorts  to 
Doctor  Wilson,  will  at  lea.st  be  in  hands 
not  only  practi.sed  and  skilful,  but  wary 
and  safe.  He  may  fail  in  doing  good,  but 
1  never  met  with  a  single  patient  w  ho  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  doing  harm.  And  I  may  add, 
that  as  in  all  establishments  much  of  com¬ 
fort  must  depend  on  the  lady  at  the  head,  so, 
for  female  patients  especially,  it  is  no  small 
addition  to  the  agreimns  of  Malvern,  to 
find  in  Mrs.  Wilson  the  manners  of  a  jier- 
fect  gentlewoman,  and  the  noiseless  sidici- 
tude  of  a  heart  genuinely  kind  and  giiod  ! 

Here  then,  ()  brothers,  O  alllicted  ones, 

1  bid  you  farewell.  1  wish  you  one  of  the 
most  blessed  friendships  man  ever  made — 
the  familiar  intimacy  with  Water.  Not 
Undine  in  her  virgin  existence  more  sportive 
and  bewitching,  not  Undine  in  her  wedded 
state  more  tender  and  faithful  than  the  Fle- 
inent  of  which  she  is  the  type.  In  health 
may  you  find  it  ihe  joyous  playmate,  in 
sickness  the  genial  restorer  and  soft  assua- 
ger.  Round  the  healing  spring  still  liter¬ 
ally  dwell  the  jocund  nymphs  in  whom  the 
Greek  poetry  personified  Mirth  and  ihase. 
No  drink,  wliether  compounded  of  the  gums 
and  rosin  of  the  old  Falernian,  or  the  al¬ 
cohol  and  acid  of  modern  wine,  gives  the 
animal  spirits  which  rejoice  the  water- 
drinker.  Let  him  who  has  to  go  through 
severe  bodily  fatigue. try  first  whatever — 
wine,  spirits,  porter,  beer, — he  may  con¬ 
ceive  most  generous  and  sujiporting ;  let 
him  then  go  through  the  same  toil  with  no 
draughts  but  from  the  crystal  lymph,  and  if 
he  does  not  acknowledge  that  there  is  no 
beverage  which  man  concocts  so  strength¬ 
ening  and  animating  as  that  which  God 
pours  forth  to  all  the  children  of  nature,  I 
throw  lip  my  brief.  Finally,  as  health  de¬ 
pends  upon  healthful  habits,  let  those  who 
desire  easily  and  luxuriously  to  glide  into  the 
cour.ses  most  agreeable  to  the  human  frame, 
to  enjoy  the  morning  breeze,  to  grow  epi¬ 
cures  in  the  simple  regimen,  to  become 
cased  in  armor  against  the  vici.ssitudes  of 
our  changeful  skies — to  feel,  and  to  shake 
off,  light  sleep,  as  a  blessed  dew,  let  them, 
while  the  organs  are  yet  sound,  and  the 
nerves  yet  unshattered,  devote  an  autumn 
to  the  water  cure. 
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And  you,  O  Parents!  who,  too  indolent,  ^ 
too  much  slaves  to  custom,  to  endure 
change  for  yourselves,  to  renounce  h)rj 
awliile  your  artiticial  natures,  hut  who  still' 
covet  ftir  your  children  hardy  constitutions, 
pure  tastes,  and  ahstemious  hahits — who  I 
wish  to  see  them  grow  up  with  a  manly, 
disdain  to  luxury — with  a  vigorous  indifv 
ference  to  climate — with  a  lull  sense  of  the' 
value  of  health,  not  ahine  for  itself,  but  for, 
the  powers  it  elicits,  and  the  virtues  with 
which  it  is  intimately  connected — the  se-, 
rene  unfretful  temper — the  pleasure  in  inno¬ 
cent  delights — tlie  well-being  that,  content 
with  self,  exjiands  in  benevolence  to  others 
— you  I  adjure  not  to  scorn  the  facile  pro¬ 
cess  of  which  1  solicit  the  experiment. 
Dip  your  young  heroes  in  the  .‘spring,  and 
hold  them  not  back  by  the  heel.  May  my 
exhortations  find  believing  listeners,  and 
may  some,  now  unknown  to  me,  write  me 
word  from  the  green  hills  of  Malvern,  or 
the  groves  of  Petersham,  “  We  have  heark¬ 
ened  to  you — not  in  vain.” 

Adieu,  Mr.  Editor,  the  ghost  returns  to 
silence. 

E.  liuLWEu  Lytton. 
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From  the  Xonh  British  Review. 

1.  Thr.  Itddiions  of  Chanistry  to  Agricul¬ 
ture  ;  a  Treatise^  showing  the  intimate 
connection  that  subsists  between  Chnnistry 
and  Agriculture.  By  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
(lonald.  Uo,  j)p.  London,  1795. 

'1.  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry ,  in 
a  course  of  l^ectures  for  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  By  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
Second  edition,  8vo,  pp.  479.  London, 
1814. 

.‘3.  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
(Jcology.  By  James  E.  \V.  Johnston, 
E.U.S.  8vo,  pp.  119;  Appendix,  pp. 
lit).  Edinburgh  and  London,  1844. 

4.  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chnnistry  and 
Geology.  By  James  E.  IL.  Johnston, 
E.ll.S.  4th  edition.  l*2mo,  pp.  *28(3. 
London  and  EdinbuTgh,  1844. 

5.  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Ch  mistry 
and  Geology.  11th  edition,  l*2mo,  pp. 
5*^.  London  and  Edinburgh. 

Til  ERE  is  no  period  in  the  history  of  a 
great  country,  in  which  the  condition  of 
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the  national  agriculture  ought  not  to  form  a 
grave  subject  of  national  ctmsideration. 

The  positions  we  hold  in  regard  to  the 
duties  and  rights  of  a  national  agriculture 
are  the  following: — 

1.n7,  That  the  soil  of  a  country  is  intend¬ 
ed  by  the  Deity  to  maintain  the  people  who 
live  upon  it. 

^itd.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whom 
the  tillage  of  the  soil  is  intrusted,  to  see  that 
the  means  of  living  are  raised  for  the  whole 
people — allowance  of  ct*urse  being  made 
for  extraordinary  seasons,  which  no  skill 
or  industry  can  avert. 

"'id.  And  that,  if  the  tillers  of  the  soil  do 
not  raise  food  enough  for  the  whole  people, 
a  free  access  to  foreign  markets  should  be 
permitted,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
I  remainder. 

;  Such  appears  to  us  to  be  a  reasonable 
view  of  the  duties  and  economical  position 
of  a  national  agriculture;  and  yet  a  wise 
government  will  prefer  and  will  encourage 
the  growth  of  a  full  supply  of  food  on  the 
home  soils  of  the  country.  For  though  a 
j  state  of  war  is  an  unnatural  state  among 
j  Christian  countries,  yet  occasional  long  pe¬ 
riods  of  war  have  been  so  much  the  rule  in 
modern  history,  that  no  country  can  safely 
leave  out  of  its  political  calculations  a  con¬ 
tingency  which,  when  corn  must  be  import- 
e<l,  might  suddenly  involve  it  in  the  most 
fearful  calamities.  We  pass  by  the  amount 
of  encouragement  we  should  be  inclined  to 
give  to  the  home  growth  of  corn,  and  the 
shape  we  think  that  encouragement  ought 
to  assume,  because  our  present  purpose 
carries  us  in  another  direction. 

We  have  said  that  the  soil  of  a  country 
is  intended  to  maintain  the  whole  people  of 
that  country.  For  purposes  of  Ilis  ow  n,  it 
may  please  the  Deity  to  multiply  the  people 
of  an  isolated  spot,  like  our  island,  beyond 
the  capability  of  the  land  to  support  them. 
Hut  history  furnishes  us  with  no  clear  case 
in  which  He  has  ever  done  so.  W'e  read 
I  of  famine  and  pestilence  being  sent  as  His 
I  avengers,  but  never  that  the  land  in  ordina- 
;  ry  seasons  could  not  in  any  country  be 
made  to  maintain  the  whole  population. 

“  1  will  multiply  thee,”  are  words  of 
blessing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Almightv, 
and  we  will  not  lightly  believe  that  He  has 
ever  made  them  bear  the  curse  of  unavoid¬ 
able  famine  to  any  industrious  people. 
Above  all,  we  will  not  believe  that  He  in¬ 
tends  so  to  jrunish  our  island,  until  we  see 
every  available  resource  made  use  of — the 
j  aids  of  science  and  of  art  everywhere  called 
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in — and  the  capabilities  of  land  and  sea  heavy,  as  fat,  and  more  esteemed  by  the 

alike  developed — which  they  are  as  yet  far  c«)nsumer,  than  those  which  were  slaiigh- 

frorn  having  been.  We  rather  see  in  the  tered  for  our  forefathers  at  the  age  of  six  or 
™  ® 

increase  of  our  population  a  new  stimulus  seven.  Then, 

to  search  for  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  in-  2.  The  larger  production  of  enriching 
exhaustible  stores  of  goo<l  lie  has  every-  manure  by  the  increased  and  better  fed 
where  laid  up  for  us,  and  which  lie  the  j  stock,  gradually  produced  an  almost  eipial 
more  lavishly  lays  open,  the  greater  the  j  revolution  in  the  growth  of  corn,  'i’wo 
amount  of  bodily  and  mental  labor  we  ex- j  consequences  especially  remarkable  have 
pend  in  the  search  for  them.  j  followed  from  the  continuance  ofthisprac- 

it  is,  then,  we  believe,  the  duty  of  the!  tice  of  richer  manuring — the  old  corn  lands 
agricultural  body  to  develop  to  the  utmost  1  have  been  made  to  yield  an  increased  pro- 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil — at  least  to  neg-j  duce  of  nearly  one  half,  while  the  poor  and 
lect  no  means  within  their  reach  to  render  valueless  soils  of  former  days  now  grow 
the  home  growth  of  food  equal  to  the  de-  crops  .as  large  and  heavy  ,as  were  reaped 
mands  of  the  home  population.  from  those  which  were  then  called  rich. 

And  of  this  duty  the  cultiv.ators  of  the  8.  But  this  rearing  and  fattening  of 
British  soil  have  neither  been  unaware  nor  1  stock,  besides  the  turnips  for  winter  food, 
altogether  neglectful.  'I'he  art  of  tillage  has  ;  demanded  early  grass  for  their  keep  in 
not  been  standing  still  among  us  during  j  spring  when  the  supply  of  roots  w  as  ex- 
tlie  last  tw'o  centuries.  It  has,  on  the  con-  liausted,  or  when  they  ceased  to  retain  their 
trary,  during  that  period,  made  vast  strides,  wholesome  and  nutritive  qualities.  Thus 
though  it  has  not  fully  kept  pace  with  a  the  artificial  grasses,  the  clovers,  ryegrass, 
population  to  the  increase  of  which  our  foxtail,  and  numerous  others,  were  tried  and 
manufacturing  prosperity  has  given  so  ex-  recommended  as  giving  a  rich  and  early 
traordinary  an  impulse.  bite  of  grass  in  spring,  or  a  more  abundant 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  trace  how’,  crop  of  hay  in  autumn.  A  new  traffic,  that 
out  of  one  almost  fortuitous  advance  in  of  agricultural  seeds,  sprung  up,  ami  this 
practical  agriculture,  all  the  improvements  system  of  green  cropping,  as  it  is  called, 
which  have  taken  place  during  this  period,  obtained  not  only  a  wide  extension,  but  a 
have,  one  after  another,  naturally,  we  may  permanent  and  established  place  in  British 
almost  say  necessarily,  sprung.  husbandry. 

It  was  probably  little  imagined  by  those  4.  Yet  the  greatest  benefit  of  this  green 
who  first  recommended  the  turnip  for  field  cropping  does  not  consist  in  the  larger 
culture,  that  it  was  to  be  the  means  of  in-  amount  of  food  for  cattle,  w  hich  it  enables 
troducing  an  entirely  new' era  into  the  agri-  the  farmer  to  raise  on  the  same  extent  of 
cultural  practice  and  productiveness  of  the  land,  without  lessening  the  quantity  of  corn 
country.  And  yet  such  has  been  its  effect;  he  yearly  carries  to  market.  'I'he  introduc- 
and  no  other  vegetable  is  yet  known,  the  tion  of  a  skilful  rotation  or  course  of  crop- 
general  culture  of  which  in  our  climate  ping  to  which  it  has  led,  is  of  far  more  irn- 
could  have  produced  the  same  results,  portance  in  a  national  jioint  of  view.  'I'lie 
Thus,  practice  of  taking  corn  crop  after  corn 

1.  To  consume  the  turnips  more  cattle  crop — even  as  far,  in  Scotland,  as  fifteen 
were  kept.  These  cattle  were  valuable,  or  twenty  crops  of  oats,  or  till  the  protluce 
both  in  manufacturing  beef  and  in  convert-  fell  to  two  or  three  seeds — has  not  yet  en- 
ing  vegetable  matter  into  enriching  ma-  tirely  disappeared  in  remote  parts  of  the 
nure.  But  the  same  quantity  of  turnips  was  country.  Nothing  could  be  more  ruinous 
found  to  .add  more  to  the  weight  of  one  an-  to  the  land  than  such  a  course  of  procedure 
imal  than  of  another.  Attention  was  thus  — nothing  so  likely  to  imjiair  the  future 
more  generally  drawn  to  the  distinctions  of  average  produce  of  corn  in  districts  in 
breeds — to  the  value  of  faaiily  and  individ-  which  it  existed. 

ual  constitution  among  our  domestic  ani-  It  is  ditficult  to  bind  down  either  farmer 
mals.  Societies  were  formed  for  the  en-  or  proprietor  to  any  other  mode  of  culture 
couragement  of  improved  breeds — cattle  than  that  which  seems  likely  in  his  time,  to 
shows  were  instituted — premiums  were  yield  the  largest  profit.  Mere  abstract  con- 
given — and  thus  that  retnarkahle  revolution  demnations  of  the  old  system  of  corn  after 
has  been  brought  about  which  enables  the  corn  were  of  little  benefit  in  arresting  the 
stock  farmer  to  bring  to  market  an  animal  evil.  But  when  it  came  to  be  seen  that 
of  little  more  than  two  years  of  age,  as  more  money  was  to  be  made  immediately, 
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while  the  land  was  also  longer  kept  in  heart, 
by  alternating  a  green  crop  with  one  ol 
corn,  the  temptation  to  the  evil  practice 
was  removed,  and  the  alternate  huihandnj 
carried  the  day  among  all  intelligent  men, 
and  u'liererer  the  land  teas  eonsitlered Jilted 
for  the  £rroweh  indifferently  of  either  erop. 

5.  .Meanwhile,  this  new  husbandry  de¬ 
manded  a  more  constant  and  careful 
working  of  the  soil.  New  modes  required 
new  instruments  ;  these  new  instruments  be¬ 
ing  contrived  and  made  by  men  familiar 
with  all  the  resources  of  modern  mechanical 
skill,  to  accomplish  a  definite  end  at  the 
least  cost  of  material,  and  with  the  least  ex¬ 
penditure  of  physical  force,  brought  into 
glaring  prominence  the  defects  of  the  older 
agricultural  machinery.  Hence  the  heavy 
wooden  gave  jilace  to tlie lighter  iron  ploughs 
—  the  lumbering  four-horse  wagon  was  sue- 
ceeded  by  the  cpiicker  two  or  one-horse  can 
— and  gradually  the  grubber,  the  improved 
(Finlayson’s  and  others)  harrow,  the  horse- 
hoe,  and  the  scarifier,  began  to  do  portions 
of  tlie  work  ofthe  plough,  and  thus  to  admit 
of  the  spring  seed  being  put  in  upon  clay 
lands  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year. 
'I'hose  who  are  familiar  with  the  tillage  of 
Fssex,  Hertford,  and  Suffolk,  are  aware  of 
the  benefits  which,  in  these  counties,  have 
been  derived  from  sowing  barley  upon  their 
clay  lands  in  January  and  February,  instead 
of,  as  formerly,  in  April  and  .May. 

(».  These  lighter  implements  suggested 
quicker  work.  The  drill  and  the  horse-hoe 
could  not  he  permitted  to  linger  in  the  land, 
like  the  old  Berkshire  plough,  iior  the  hind 
to  drag  his  slow  foot  behind  them  as  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  done  in  ploughing  his  ancient  fur¬ 
row.  Thus  horses  of  a  cpiicker  step  were 
sought  for,  and  improved  breeds,  like  the 
Cleveland  coach-hor.se,  uniting  a  quick  step 
with  great  strength  and  endurance,  gradu- 
ally  replaced,  in  improving  districts,  the  old, 
heavy,  ami  cumhersome  races.  “  .My  fa¬ 
ther,”  said  a  Staffordshire  farmer  to  us  once, 
when  speaking  of  this  subject — ‘‘  My  father 
kept  fourteen  farm-horses,  and  was  always 
behind  with  his  work.  On  the  same  farm, 
i  emjiloy  only  eight,  but  they  have  a  little 
blood  in  them,  and  my  work  is  never  be¬ 
hind.” 

7.  We  have  said  tUat  the  alternate  hus¬ 
bandry  was  introduced  wherever  the  land 
was  considered  suitable  indifferently  for  ei¬ 
ther  crop.  On  stiff  and  wet  lands,  which 
abound  in  many  countries,  it  was  found  that 
the  turnip  could  not  be  grown  with  advan¬ 
tage  ;  upon  such  soils  therefore,  the  alter¬ 


nate  husbandry  could  only  be  partially  in¬ 
troduced.  'The  next  step  was  so  to  dry,  and 
loosen,  and  mellow  these  soils,  as  to  fit  them 
for  the  growth  of  green  crops.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  thorough  draining,  by  which  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  water  was  carried  off,  and  the  air 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  soil.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown,  that  such  a  system  of  drain¬ 
age  does  loosen  the  stiffest  soils,  and  many 
practical  men  assert,  that  there  is  no  clay 
so  stiff  in  which  a  skilful  farmer  may  not 
now  be  able  to  raise  a  profitable  crop  of 
turnips. 

To  the  drain  succeeds  the  subsoil  plough. 
'J'here  are  few  soils  upon  which  it  ought  not 
to  be  called  in  to  perfect  the  stirring  of  the 
land  ;  there  are  as  few,  we  believe,  by  which 
the  expense  of  using  it  will  not  be  amply  re¬ 
paid. 

'I’o  this  stage  of  improvement  the  practi¬ 
cal  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  may  be 
said  to  have  generally  advanced.  Nearly 
all  now  concede  the  value  of  the  drain,  and 
many  acknowledge  the  efficacy  of  the  sul)- 
soil  plough.  They  have  obtained  admission 
into  large  tracts  of  country,  and  they  are 
struggling  hard  to  force  an  entrance  into 
many  more.  In  a  former  article,  we  show¬ 
ed  how  wide  afield  lay  open  for  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  capital  in  the  general  drainage  of 
the  country — how  profitable  such  an  outlay 
was  likely  to  be  to  the  individual  cultivator 
— and  how  important  to  the  nation  at  large. 
It  is  interesting  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
introduction  ofthe  turnip  has  given  rise  to 
the  entire  series  of  improvements  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  and  the  culture  of  the 
turnip  is  still  the  immediate  object  for  the 
more  general  attainment  of  which  these 
latest  improvements  are  sought  to  be  intro¬ 
duced. 

All  the  improvements  above  adverted  to 
are  connected  either  with  the  improvement 
ofthe  live  stock,  or  of  the  machinery  and 
mechanical  operations  of  the  farm.  But  a 
newstart  has  lately  been  taken  by  the  art  of 
culture  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  beginning 
to  vindicate  to  itself  something  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  science. 

The  practical  cultivator  docs  not  readily 
see  how  science  is  to  lessen  his  labor  and 
anxiety,  to  enlighten  his  path  or  to  increase 
his  profits.  The  uninstructed  proprietor 
understands  as  little  how'  science  is  to  ben¬ 
efit  him,  while  the  public  at  large  are  by  no 
means  aware  how  much  the  general  welfare 
ofthe  country  is  likely  to  be  promoted  by 
the  extended  application  of  the  results  of 
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scientific  resenrch  to  the  cultivation  of  the  In  the  soil,  however,  the  organic  matter 
soil.  What  is  the  nature,  then,  of  this  sci-  rarely  exceeds,  and  is  usually  considerahly 
entific  knowledge,  which  is  to  he  brought  to  less  than  onc-tnith  of  the  whole  weight; 
bear  upon  the  general  improvement  of  agri-  while  in  the  plant  and  the  animal  it  is  rarely 
culture?  Of  what  real  value  is  it  likely  to  less,  and  is  usually  more,  than  tiine-fciitlis 
proveto  the  practical  man?  Of  what  ben-  of  the  whole.  While  there  is  a  general  re- 
efit  to  the  country  at  large  ?  These  (pies-  semblance  in  composition,  therefore,  there 
tions  will  be,  in  some  measure,  answered  is  also  an  important  special  dillerence  be- 
by  the  following  sketch: —  tween  the  soil,  and  the  plants  and  animals 

that  live  upon  it. 

The  soil  is  the  first  care  of  the  hus-  But  let  us  study  the  soil  a  little  more  [lar- 
bandman.  This  he  tills,  and  labors,  and  ticularly.  Whence  are  soils  derived  ?  Of 
weeds,  and  from  this  he  reaps  the  reward  ol  what  do  they  essentially  consist  ?  What  is 
his  labors.  The  plants  are  his  reward  ;  they  the  nature  of  the  ditferences  w  hich  prevail 
grow  upon  the  soil ;  their  kind  and  (juantity  amongst  them  ?  Upon  w  hat  do  their  dilVer- 
are  regulated  by  it.  The  nature  of  the  soil  ent  agricultural  values  and  capabilities  de- 
and  the  growth  of  the  plant  are  therefore  pend  ? 

intimately  connected.  The  visiter  to  Edinburgh  who  walks  along 

Again,  the  plant  feeds  the  animal.  On  Salisbury  Crags  sees  a  long  sloping  bank 
vegetable  food  ultimately  all  animal  life  beneath  him,  consisting  of  fragments  of  the 
appears  to  depend.  The  animal,  therefore,  cruml)ling  rock,  w  hich,  through  lapse  of 
is  inseparable  from  the  plant.  The  soil  time,  have  accumulated  at  the  base  of  the 
might  exist  without  the  vegetable,  and  the  clilf,  and  formed  this  sloping  tnius.  The 
latter  might  live  and  die  though  there  were  air,  and  rain,  and  frost,  have  torn  down  the 
no  animals  to  feed  upon  it ;  but  the  animal  solid  rock,  and  sent  its  rolling  fragments 
is  the  creature,  as  it  were,  and  the  conse-  into  the  valley  below’.  The  seeds  of  jilants 
quence  of  both.  It  may  be  likened  to  the  have  grown  up  among  the  loose  materials — 
roof  of  a  structure,  of  w  hich  the  plant  forms  their  roots  have  often  penetrated  into  the 
the  walls  and  the  soil  the  foundation.  The  very  substance  of  the  fragments,  and  have 
dead  earth,  the  living  plant,  and  the  moving  caused  them  to  crumble  still  further.  These 
animal  are  thus  intimately  connected.  Man,  plants  have  died,  as  well  as  the  insects  that 
the  highest  of  living  things,  not  only  treads  lived  upon  and  among  them,  and  have  left 
upon  the  dead  earth,  but  grows  out  of  it,  their  remains  intermingled  with  the  rocky 
and  is  separated  from  it  only  by  the  inter-  dust  Thus  a  soil  of  mingled  earthy  and 
vention  of  vegetable  life.  IIow  truly  is  the  organized  matter  has  been  jiroduced  ;  and 
earth  our  mother,  and  we  children  of  in  a  similar  way  the  soils  of  Arthur’s  Seat, 
clay!  of  the  Queen’s  Park,  oftheCalton  lii  II,  of 

But  not  only  are  they  thus  mutually  de-  the  Pentland  range,  and  of  the  Ochils  and 
pendent,  but  they  actually  resemble  each  Lomonds  beyond  tlie  Forth,  have  all  been 
other  in  their  nature.  Take  up  a  particle  formed. 

of  soil,  and  burn  it  in  the  fire;  its  color  Such  is  {he  gmeral  history  of  all  soils, 
will  change  and  it  will  diminish  in  weight.  The  solid  rocks  have  furnished  their  inor- 
A  part  of  it  burns  away,  but  the  greater  pro-  ganic  or  incombustible  part — the  remains  of 
portion  resists  the  action  of  the  fire  and  re-  animals  or  vegetables  have  furnished  the  or- 
mains  behind.  Take  a  plant  of  any  kind,  ganic  part  which  disappears  or  burns  awav 
and  put  it  in  the  fire  ;  it  will  nearly  all  dis-  in  the  fire. 

appear,  but  a  small  quantity  of  ash  will  re-  But  rocks  ditTer  essentially  in  their  na- 
main,  which  the  fire  does  not  atfect.  Do  ture.  Some  consist  of  granite,  like  the 
the  same  w  ith  the  bone  or  flesh  of  an  ani-  heights  of  Dartmore,  or  the  Wicklow  moun- 
mal,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same.  It  tains,  or  the  Highlands  of  Aberdeenshirt 
will  burn  like  the  plant,  but,  like  it,  will  — others  of  trap  or  basalt,  like  Arthur’s 
leave  something  behind  w’iiich  defies  the ac-  Scat  and  the  Giant’s  Causeway — others  of 
tioti  of  the  fire.  Thus  the  soil,  the  plant,  numerous  beds  of  slate,  like  much  of  Corn- 
and  the  animal,  alike  consist  of  two  kinds  of  wall.  North  Wales,  and  Southern  Scotland 
matter :  one  whicii  burns  aw’ay,  or  is  com-  — and  others  again  of  limestone,  like  the 
bustible — another,  w  hich  does  not  burn  blue  rocks  of  Northumberland  and  the  Pen¬ 
away,  or  is  incombustible.  To  the  former  nine  chain,  or  the  yellow  Dolomites,  w  hich 
chemists  give  the  name  of  organic — to  the  stretch  from  Durham  to  Nottingham,  or  th( 
latter,  that  of  inorganic  matter.  white  chalks  which  cover  so  large  aporlioi. 
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of  Wiltsh  ire,  Hampsliire,  and  others  of  our  1  rine.  Soils  which  re<iuire  no  manure  are 
southern  counties.  !  tluis  constituted,  and  there  are  many  such 

If  rocks  ilnis  differ  in  their  nature,  it  is;  arnonjr  the  virgin  soils  of  all  our  colonies, 
obvious  that  the  loose  materials  which  are  From  whatever  (piarter  of  the  world  such 
formed  by  their  decay  must  differ  in  like  .soils  are  brought,  they  are  found  to  contain 
manner — must  resemble,  that  is,  in  their  '  all  these  substances,  some  of  them  in  large, 
nature  and  composition,  the  rocks  on  which  I  others  in  small,  but  all  of  them  in  sensible 
they  rest  and  from  which  they  have  been  !  (piantity. 

derived.  Hence  the  natural  differences  On  the  other  hand,  such  soils  as  require  to 
which  are  observed  among  soils  of  different  |  be  manured — which  will  not  naturally  grow 
districts,  and  hence  also  the  striking  simi-  good  crops,  or  which  will  not  grow  crops  at 
larities  by  which  soils  are  sometimes  found  |  all — such  soils  have  been  found  either  to  be 
to  be  characterized  over  very  large  areas,  j  wholly  devoid  of  one  or  more  of  those  sub- 
From  the  crumbling  ol  a  limestone  is  j  stances,  to  contain  them  in  too  small  propor- 
formed  a  calcareous  soil  ;  from  the  frag- !  tion,  or  to  have  some  of  them  present  in  too 
ments  of  a  sandstone  an  open  and  often  a ;  great  an  excess.  Thus ‘he  nature  of  the 
hungry  sandy  soil ;  from  a  slate  rock  a  clay  |  chemical,  and  consequently  the  main  cause 
more  or  less  cold,  stiff,  and  impervious ;;  of  the  practical  differences  l)eing  known,  the 
from  a  trap  an  open  loam,  usually  reddish,  ;  method  of  removing  thesedifferences  springs 
rich,  and  fertile.  Thus,  a  geological  map  ■  up  of  itself  almost  without  an  effort  of 
which  represents  by  its  different  colors  the  |  thought.  Make  the  soils  chemically  and 
areas  covered  by  rocks  of  different  kinds  physically  alike,  and  you  will  make  them 
and  ages,  represents  also  the nature,  ■  agriculturally  equal.  Add  what  is  wanting 
capabilities,  and  limits  of  the  several  soils'  in  the  less  productive,  and  bring  it  into  the 
to  which  the  fragments  of  these  rocks  have  [  same  physical  condition,  and  you  will  make 
given  rise.  And  this  is  the  basis  of  a  close,  it  equal  to  the  more  productive.  Take 
a  very  interesting,  and  a  practically  useful  |  away  what  is  in  excess  in  the  one,  and  you 
cojinection  between  agriculture  and  geology,  j  will  make  it  as  valuable  as  another  from 
which  we  cannot  now  dwell  upon,  but  which  j  which  it  differs  only  by  this  excess.  If  it 
our  readers  will  find  illustrated  and  brought  |  contain  too  great  an  abundance  of  saline 
out  in  the  works  of  Professor  Johnston,  of  matter — as  the  plains  of  Egypt,  of  India, 
which  the  titles  are  prefixed  to  the  present  and  of  Attica,  in  many  places  do — remove 
article.  j  this  saline  matter,  and  you  enable  the  ele- 

Hnt  this  general  knowledge  of  the  origin  ments  of  fertility  which  the  soil  contains  at 
and  main  cause  of  the  differences  in  agri-  once  to  manifest  themselves.  Thus,  there 
cultural  value  which  are  observed  among  is  no  soil  so  hopelessly  barren — if  parching 
different  soils,  is  not  snllicient  to  guide  the  I  drought  and  binding  frost  be  absent — on 
practical  man  in  his  economical  oj)erat.ions.  which  the  traces  of  human  skill  and  indus- 
'Phe  rocks  differ,  and  the  soils  differ  with  try  may  not  be  successfully  and  profitably 
them.  I5nt  in  what  respects  do  the  rocks  ;  left. 

really  differ  ?  What  chemical  diversities'  On  these  principles,  though  unknown  to 
prevail  among  the  worn  and  weathered  frag-  him,  the  successful  firmer  has  always  acted, 
ments  which  form  our  soils?  These  qnes-  If  a  soil,  which  when  left  unaided,  gave  no 
tions  have  been  answered  by  the  chemical  remunerating  return  to  the  cultivator,  yet 
analysis  of  numerous  soils  of  varied  quariti^*s,  gave  him  when  regularly  manured  an  abun- 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  dant  harvest,  it  was  because  the  manure 
analyses  laid  the  foundation  of  that  distinct  added  to  the  soil  those  things  in  which  it  was 
though  still  imperfect  perception  we  now  deficient,  and  brought  it  up  for  the  time  to 
possess  of  the  dillerences  and  capabilities  of  something  like  the  composition  of  more  nat- 
soils,  and  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  |  urally  favored  spots.  Or  if  the  addition  of 
severally  to  be  improved.  ;  one  substance  only  to  his  land — of  gypsum, 

'riuis,  it  has  been  found,  that  a  soil  which  ,  of  wood-ash,  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  of  burned 
is  so  naturally  fertile  ^lrlt  it  will  grow  a  long  '  bones — was  often  effectual  without  other 
succession  of  crops  without  any  addition  of ,  manure,  in  causing  good  crops  to  grow' 
manure, always  c»»niains  in  its  inorganic  part  ■  where  they  had  refused  to  grow’  before,  it 
a  notable  quantity  of  ten  or  eleven  different  was  because  the  absence  or  deficiency  of 
chemical  substances.  These  are  potash,  !  one  only  of  the  ten  ingredients  of  a  fertile 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  silica,  iron, soil  wms  sufficient  to  render  his  fields  uii- 
manganese,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  chlo- ;  pioductive. 
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But  further,  soils  chanrre  in  character  by  taken  up  by  the  roots  from  the  soil.  Other 
continued  cropping.  The  most  naturally  portions  of  their  nourishment — much  of 
fertile  decline  gradually  in  value  and  pro-  that,  for  example,  which  forms  their  organ- 
ductiveness.  They  sink  slowly  down  into  ic  part — plants  draw  from  the  air,  but  that 
the  class  ofsoils  which  yield  abundant  crops  which  produces  their  inorganic  part  is  de- 
only  when  they  are  regularly  and  abundant-  rived  wholly  from  the  soil.  This  fact  is 
ly  manured.  What  was  the  cause  of  this ?  connected  with  a  further  series  of  experi- 
Did  the  soil  gradually  lose  some  of  its  con- 1  mental  results,  by  which  light  has  been 
stituents  ?  Did  the  manure  constantly  re- 1  thrown  upon  agricultural  practice  and  ex¬ 
store  them?  If  so,  which  of  its  constituents  i  perience.  Some  plants,  as  we  have  said, 
had  the  soil  lost  during  this  degenerating '  leave  more  ash  than  others,  and  in  some 
process?  What  had  carried  them  off?  1  parts  of  the  same  plant  it  is  more  abundant 

Where  had  they  gone  to?  Could  they  be  j  than  in  other  parts.  A  ton  of  leaves,  for 

recovered?  How,  and  in  what  form  did  j  example,  often  contains  ten  times  as  much 

the  manure  restore  them  ?  j  as  a  ton  of  the  wood  of  the  same  tree,  and 

Again,  why  were  all  these  constituents ;  a  ton  of  straw'  contains  five  or  six  times 
necessary  to  the  fertility  of  a  soil  ?  It  had  ^  as  much  as  a  ton  of  grain.  But  if  it  be 
been  discovered  by  analysis,  that  the  most  wdiolly  taken  from  the  soil,  that  plant,  or 
fertile  soils  always  r//V/ contain  all  these  sub-  that  part  of  a  plant  which  contains  the 
stances.  But  must  it  of  necessity  contain  most,  must  exhaust  the  soil  the  most.  Thus, 
them  all  ?  If  so,  le/iy  w'ere  they  necessary —  one  clear  reason  appeared  for  what  had 
what  purpose  did  they  serve  ?  been  so  long  off'^erved  by  practical  men. 

All  these  questions,  and  many  more  of  a'  Crops  exhausted  the  soil,  because  they  ac- 
kindred  character,  were  answered  by  a  care-  tually  took  up  and  carried  off  a  jiortion  of 
ful  study  of  the  plants  themselves,  which  its  inorganic  substance — and  one  crop  ex- 
grow  naturally,  or  which  are  raised  by  art ;  hausted  the  soil  more  than  another,  be- 
on  our  various  soils.  Let  us  turn  our  atten-'  cause  it  robbed  it  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
tion,  then,  to  the  plant.  I  these  inorganic  substances. 

All  vegetable  substances,  as  we  have  al-i  Of  w  hat  kinds  of  matter  did  this  ash  con- 
ready  seen,  consist  of  a  combustible  and  an  sist?  It  was  taken  up  from  the  soil,  but 
incombustible  part.  This  incombustible !  w’as  it  taken  up  indiscriminately  and  at 
part — the  ash  they  leave  behind  when  they  j  random  from  the  whole  soil  ?  Or  were 
are  burned — forms,  in  general,  only  a  small  j  certain  substances  selected  by  the  roots, 
proportion  of  their  weight.  A  hundred  ,  and  sucked  up  out  of  the  soil  in  preference 
pounds  of  wheat  leave  when  burned  some- ^  toothers?  These  questions  suggested  two 
thing  less  than  two  pounds  of  ash,  the  same  inquiries  to  the  analytical  chemist.  First, 
weight  of  dry  wood  often  leaves  less  ihan  ■  w  hat  is  the  general  composition  of  the  ash  ? 
half  a  pound,  while  straw  and  hay  leave  j  and  second,  what  special  differences  exist 
from  five  to  ten  pounds  from  every  hundred. !  among  the  ashes  of  different  plants,  and  of 
Thus  the  proportion  of  ash  varies  from  half ;  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  ? 
a  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  1st.  The  nature  of  the  ash.  When  sub- 
the  dried  plant.  ;  jected  to  a  rigorous  chemical  analysis,  the 

Is  this  small  quantity  of  incombustible  ash  of  the  plant,  like  the  incombustible 
matter  really  necessary  to  the  plant,  and  es-.  part  of  the  soil,  was  found  to  contain  nine 
sential  to  its  growth?  If  100  lbs.  of  dry  oak  '  or  ten  different  substances.  These  were 
wood  leave  only  six  ounces  of  ash  when  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  silica,  iron, 
burned,  can  these  few  ounces  really  be  of  manganese,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  chlo- 
essential  moment  to  the  existence  and  health  rine — the  same  exactly  as  are  present  in  the 
of  the  tree  ?  The  analysis  of  the  plant  an- 1  inorganic  part  of  the  soil.  They  are  to  be 
swers  that  this  ash  is  7icvcr  absent,  and  is^  detected  in  greater  or  less  proportion  in  the 
therefore,  without  doubt,  in  some  w-ay  ne-|  ash  of  all  our  cultivated  crops,  and  they  are 
cessary  to  the  growing  crop.  How  it  is  j  wholly  derived  from  the  soil.  Here  at  once 
necessary,  and  why — with  a  view  to  what  la  bright  light  casts  itself  back  upon  the 
important  natural  end — was  deduced  from  I  constitution  of  the  soil  itself.  All  fertile 
a  beautiful  train  of  research,  subsequently  soils — so  careful  analysis  had  said — did 
entered  upon,  and  to  which  we  shall  by  and  contain  a  notable  proportion  of  all  these 
by  advert.  substances;  but  the  reason  did  not  appear. 

But  whence  do  plants  derive  this  inor-  This  reason  now  breaks  in  upon  us  of  it- 
ganic  matter  they  always  contain  ?  It  is  [self.  The  plants  contain  all  these  things; 
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ihoy  form  a  part — a  necessary  part,  as  we. 
shall  afterwards  see — of  its  suhstance  ;  and 
as  it  can  get  them  only  from  the  soil,  it  is 
clear  that  the  soil  ;/<//>/  contain  them,  if  the; 
plant  is  to  grow  in  a  healthy  manner  upon  it. 

lint  there  is  a  special  difference  hetween 
the  soil  and  the  ash  of  the  plant,  which  it  is: 
interesting  to  notice.  Among  the  constitn- i 
ents  of  the  soil,  nlumina — the  substance: 
which  gives  their  stilfness  and  tenacity  to 
clays — holds  a  prominent  place.  In  the; 
plant  it  is  rarely  found,  and  always  in  in-i 
considerable  quantity.  The  presence  of | 
this  substance,  therefore,  is  a  character  by  j 
which  the  soil  is  distinguished  from  the  ash  i 
of  the  plant.  Its  functions  in  relation  toj 
the  growth  of  plants  are  very  important,  but! 
these  functions  are  chiefly  performed  in 
the  soil  itself.  I 

2(1.  Sprriul  dijftrrncrs  in  the  quality  of  \ 
the  ash.  But  though  every  plant  we  culti¬ 
vate,  taken  as  a  whole,  leaves  an  ash,  in 
which  all  the  above  substances  are  to  be 


proportion  characterizes  the  grain,  while 
that  of  silica  in  large  proportion  character¬ 
izes  the  straw. 

Similar  results  are  obtained  by  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  ash  of  different  plants. 
Some  contain  more  lime  and  magnesia, 
others  more  potash  and  soda,  others  more 
sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  or  chlorine;  and 
thus  the  general  law  appears  to  hold,  that 
under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  one 
kind  of  crop  will  usually  take  up  from  the 
soil  more  of  one  kind  of  inorganic  matter, 
another  crop  more  of  another  kind. 

In  its  relations  to  practical  agriculture, 
this  result  of  experiment  involves  two  dis¬ 
tinct  conclusions. 

1.  As  different  parts  of  the  same  plant 
require  different  proportions  of  these  inor¬ 
ganic  substances,  they  must,  at  different 
seasons  of  their  growth,  draw  these  sub- 
1  stances  in  different  proportions  from  the 
1  soil — more  of  one  thing  at  one  time,  more 
'  of  another  thing  at  another.  They  may 


found,  yet  that  which  is  left  by  difTerent ,  flourish,  therefore,  on  a  given  soil,  at  one  ^ 
parts  of  the  same  plant  contain  them  in  ,  period  of  their  growth,  and  not  at  another.  * 
very  different  proportions.  |  That  soil  which  clothes  the  tree  with  lux- 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  absolute  uriant  verdure,  may  yet  not  be  able  to  ripen 
quantities  of  ash  left  by  the  leaves  and  the!  its  fruit — that  which  causes  the  straw  to 
stems,  hy  the  straw  and  the  grain,  are  very ;  rush  up  to  early  maturity  may  refuse  to  fill 
different,  but  the  nature  of  the  ash  left  by  |  the  ear. 


these  different  parts  also  varies. 


2.  As  different  plants  also  draw  from  the 


been  found,  for  example,  that  the  same  soil  the  same  substances  in  unlike  propor- 
sample  of  I  lopeton  oat  ga  ve  fromits  several  tions,  they  w  ill  grow  with  unlike  vigor  in 
parts  an  ash  which  in  1 00  lbs.  contained  different  soils.  Hence  that  which  bears  a 
respectively  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alkaline!  profitable  crop  of  one  kind,  is  often  unable 
matter,  the  following  very  different  propor- !  to  yield  a  good  return  of  another — hence 
tions  : —  ttlso  the  varied  flowers  and  herbage  which 

„  .  .  .  ...  diversify  the  surface  of  all  our  fields. 

Putash  and  Soda.  Sulnlinric  Acid  nn  ■  • ■  •  •  i  •  i  i  •  > 

OKI  1  he  beautiful  principle  involved  in  these 

Gram,  .  .  31. Id  .  .  2.5t  ,  .  •.•nr 

18  24  .  23  00  conclusions,  IS  susceptible  of  so  many  in- 

Leaf,  ^  .  .  15.68  .  .  15.23  teresting  applications — explains  so  many 

Chaff,  .  .  4.36  .  .  6.51  practical  points  long  known,  though  little 

_ _ _  _  understood — and  is  so  rich  in  suggestions 

And  not  only  are  the  proportions  of  the  ]  for  the  future  improvement  of  every  branch 


Grain, 

Straw, 

Leaf, 

Chaff, 


Putash  and  Soda. 

31.15 


Sulpluiric  Acid 

2.51 
.  23.00 

.  15.23 

6.51 


And  not  only  are  the  proportions  of  the 


several  substances  unlike,  but  in  certain  1  of  husbandry,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to 
parts  of  the  plant  some  of  them  are  almost ,  pause  a  little  herewith  the  view  of  present 
entirely  absent.  Thus,  the  grain  and  the  ing  to  our  readers  one  or  two  of  the  more 


straw  of  wheat  leave  an  ash  which  contains  intelligible  of  the  illustrations  which  start 
of  phosphoric  acid*  and  silica  respectively,  up  in  crowds  before  us. 

.....  Thus,  in  regard  to  exhaustion — the  na- 

Phosphonc  .Acid.  Silica.  c'  i  •  i  i  i  i  • 

.  t-r.  ture  of  which  we  have  already,  in  some 

Grain,  .  50  pt^r  cent.  None.  ,  ,  i  .  i  .i- 

Straw,  .  lIo  3  „  30  to  60  per  cent.  V* P""' 

ciple  showed  that  it  might  be  of  two  kinds. 

The  presence  of  pTiosphoric  acid  in  large  i  produced  in  different  ways,  and  demanding 


Grain, 

Straw, 


Phosphoric  .Acid. 

50  p(^r  cent. 

1  to  3  ,, 


Silica. 

None. 

30  to  60  per  cent. 


*  Phosplioric  acid  is  produced  when  phosphoru.s 
is  hiirneii  in  the  air.  'I'lic  white  fumes  given  off 
by  a  lucifer  match,  when  it  first  kindles,  consist 
of  phosphoric  acid.  This  acid  exists  largely  in 
bones. 


each  its  peculiar  mode  of  cure  at  the  hands 
of  the  economical  farmer.  It  might  be  a 
general  exhaustion,  by  which,  through  long 
cropping  of  various  kinds,  the  soil  had  be¬ 
come  generally  poor  in  all  those  varieties  of 
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inorganic  food  wliicli  plants  require.  Or  it 
might  be  a  special  exliaustion  of  some  one 
or  two  substances  only,  caused  by  the  long 
continued  and  successive  growth  of  crops 
of  the  same  kind  of  plant. 

A  familiar  example  will  show  bow  these 
dilferent  forms  of  exhaustion — both  alike 
fatal  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil — may  be 
severally  produced.  The  grain,  as  we  have 
seen,  contains  much  phosphoric  acid,  and 
the  straw  much  silica.  Together  they  carry 
off  largely  from  the  soil  all  those  substances 
for  which  the  plant  is  dependent  upon  the 
soil.  Carry  away  both  straw  and  grain  to 
market,  and  you  year  by  year  remove  from 
the  soil  those  things  wliich  feed  both  ear 
and  straw — you  will  therefore  gradually 
produce  a  general  exhaustion.  But  return 
the  straw  to  the  soil  again,  in  the  form  of 
manure,  and  you  deprive  it  of  those  things 
only  which  are  especially  necessary  to, 
and  are  present  in,  the  grain  you  sell. 
Continue  this,  however,  for  a  series  of 
years — as  has  been  too  much  done  in  al¬ 
most  every  country  of  Europe — and  you 
will  ultimately  so  rob  the  soil  of  those  plios- 
phates*  which  abound  in  the  grain,  that 
your  fields  will  cease  to  yield  you  a  remu¬ 
nerating  crop. 

The  cause  being  known,  the  remedy  is 
apparent.  When  the  land  is  generally  ex¬ 
hausted,  a  manure  must  be  added  which 
shall  contain,  and  therefore  convey  to  it, 
an  adequate  supply  of  all  the  things  which 
all  our  crops  and  their  parts  conjointly, 
carry  off.  When  it  is  specially  exhausted, 
the  addition  of  one  or  more  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  will  be  sufficient. 

It  is  not  necessary  now,  as  in  the  olden 
time,  to  add  ton  after  ton  of  farm-yard  ma¬ 
nure,  which  contains  a  certain  proportion 
of  all  that  the  plant  reipiires,  but  does  not 
specially  abound,  in  the  phosphates  or  other 
substances,  which  the  soil  may  happen  es¬ 
pecially  to  be  in  want  of.  To  add  enough 
of  these  last,  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  on 
farm-yard  manure  in  very  large  quantity, 
and  at  a  great  cost,  and  after  all  the  farmer 
may  wonder  that  he  has  only  imperfectly 
Succeeded  in  restoring  his  worn  out  fields. 
A  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  ash, 
shows  us  that  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
things  may  besufticient  toproducethedesired 
effect,  and  that  the  addition  of  these  things 
may  often  be  made  at  a  comparatively  mod¬ 
erate  cost.  What  the  things  are  which  any 

*  Phosphoric  acid  unites  with  liine,  magnesia, 
&c.,  and  forms  Phosphates.  \ 
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given  soil  especially  requires,  is  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  a  joint  consideration  of  the 
kind  of  treatment  to  which  the  land  has 
previously  been  subjected,  and  of  its  actual 
composition,  as  determined  by  a  rigorous 
chemical  analysis. 

Tiiis  principle  throws  further  light  also 
upon  the  rotation  of  crops.  It  is  better  to 
prevent  the  special  exhaustion  we  have  been 
speaking  of  than  to  cure  it.  It  is  often 
difiicult  to  discover  what  the  land  really  re¬ 
quires,  and,  therefore,  to  cure  the  evil 
wlien  it  exists.  The  only  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  it  with  which  we  are  yet  ac(|uaint- 
ed,  is  by  the  introduction  of  a  skilful  rota¬ 
tion  or  alternation  of  unlike  crops. 

In  adopting  such  a  rotation,  we  only  copy 
from  nature.  In  the  wide  forest,  many 
generations  of  broad-leaved  trees  live  and 
die,  and  succeed  each  other;  but  the  time 
comes  at  last  when  a  general  pestilence 
seems  to  assail  them  all — their  tops  droop 
and  wither,  their  branches  fall  otf,  their 
trunks  rot.  They  die  out,  and  a  narrow¬ 
leaved  race  succeeds  them.  This  race 
again  has  its  life,  of  centuries  perhaps  ;  but 
death  .seizes  it  too,  and  the  expanded  leaf 
of  the  beech,  the  ash,  and  the  oak,  again 
cheer  the  eye — playing  with  the  passing 
zephyrs  and  glittering  in  the  sun.  So  in 
the  broad  meadow,  the  old  [)asture  changes, 
and  new  races  of  humble  grasses  succeed 
each  other  as  the  fields  increase  in  age.  The 
alternation  of  crops,  therefore,  asserts  to 
itself  something  of  the  dignity  of  a  natural 
law,  and  man  is  evidently  in  the  right  course 
when  he  imitates  nature  in  a  procedure  like 
this. 

But  upon  what  do  its  good  effects  depend  ? 
Why  do  the  broad  leaves  alternate  with  the 
narrow  in  the  ancient  forest?  Why  do  the 
grasses  change  in  the  old  meadow  ?  Why 
does  the  farmer  obtain  a  larger  produce, 
and  for  a  greater  number  of  years,  by  grow¬ 
ing  unlike  crops  alternately,  than  by  con¬ 
tinuing  year  after  year  to  grow  the  same  ? 

The  reason  is  not  merely  that  one  crop 
carries  off  more,  and  another  crop  less,  of 
all  those  things  which  all  our  crops  derive 
from  the  soil,  but  that  one  crop  carries  off 
more  of  one  thing,  another  crop  more  of 
another.  The  grain  carries  off  phosphorus, 
the  straw  silica,  the  bulb  alkaline  matter. 
After,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty  successive 
crops  of  the  same  kind,  the  surface  soil 
through  which  the  roots  are  spread  becomes 
so  poor  in  those  substances  which  the  crop 
specially  requires,  that  the  plant  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  from  it  a  sufficient  supjily  to  nourish  and 
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brin^  to  maturity  the  full-jrrown  plant,  with- 1 
in  tlie  time  allotted  to  it  in  our  climate  for  j 
its  natural  growth.  The  roots  do  tlieir  best ;  j 
they  collect  as  diligently  as  they  can,  hut 
winter  comes  on,  and  the  growth  ends  before 
the  plant  is  fully  matured.  In  the  case  of 
corn,  the  first  etfect  of  a  scarcity,  say  of 
phosjihoric  acid,  is  to  make  the  ear  smaller 
and  the  numher  of  grains  less;  the  next  to 
continue  the  growth  into  the  winter,  and 
only  when  a  very  line  season  occurs  to  ripen 
the  ear  at  all. 

But  sujipose  we  alternate  the  corn  crop, 
which  in  its  grain  carries  off  jihosphoric 
acid,  with  a  hay  crop,  which  requires  much 
silica, or  a  root  crop,  to  which  much  alkaline 
matter  is  necessary — then  the  one  crop 
would  live  upon  and  remove  what  the  other 
had  left  in  greater  abundance.  Instead  of 
robbing  the  soil  every  year  of  the  same  suIh 
stances,  we  should  be  exhausting  it  more 
equably  of  all,  and  we  should  be  able,  for 
double  the  time  at  least,  to  crop  it  without 
the  risk  of  its  ceasing  entirely  to  give  us  a 
profitable  return.  We  should  gradually 
work  up  also  every  available  substance  in 
the  soil,  whether  such  as  are  naturally  pre¬ 
sent  in  it,  or  such  as  we  have  ourselves 
added  in  the  form  of  manure. 

What  is  true  of  the  simple  alternation  of 
a  corn  with  a  green  crop,  is  more  true  still 
of  a  longer  and  more  complicated  rotation. 
The  greater  the  variety  of  crops  we  grow, 
and  the  longer  the  interval  between  the 
successive  crops  of  the  same  kind,  the  more 
perfectly  do  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  an  obedience  to  the  suggestions 
of  this  principle  is  fitted  to  confer  upon  us. 
No  rotation,  it  is  true,  however  skilful,  will 
alone  prevent  the  land  from  becoming  ulti¬ 
mately  exhausted.  Nothing  but  regular  and 
generous  manuring  will  do  this,  unless  there 
be,  in  springs  from  beneath,  or  in  the  de¬ 
caying  fragments  of  rock  mixed  with  the 
soil,  or  in  substances  brought  down  from 
higher  grounds,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  rains 
that  fall  upon  the  land,  some  perennial 
source  of  those  substances  which  the  crops 
always  carry  olF  from  the  soil.  But  in  a 
skilful  rotation  there  is  this  virtue,  that 
land  which  is  subjected  to  it  cannot  be  ruin¬ 
ed  in  so  short  a  time.  If  one  tenant  use  it 
ill,  it  may  come  into  Uie  hands  of  another 
beft»re  the  ruin  is  so  far  irremediable,  that  the 
farmer  who  has  a  rent  to  pay  cannot  reclaim 
it  with  a  prospect  of  immediate  profit  to 
himself. 

But  let  us  apply  our  principle  next  to  the 
illustration  of  a  well-known  practical  fact. 


The  addition  of  lime  to  the  land  has  in 
nearly  all  well  cultivated  countries  exten¬ 
sively  prevailed  at  every  period  of  authentic 
history.  In  Europe  its  use  has  been  uni¬ 
versal,  and  everywhere  the  same  observation 
has  been  commonly  made,  and  has  become 
a  proverb  in  almost  c.very  language.  “Lime,” 
the  proverb  says,  “  enriches  the  fathers,  and 
imp«)verishes  the  sons.”  Laid  on  in  repeat¬ 
ed  doses,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  the  luxu¬ 
riant  crops  it  raises  at  first  gradually  fall  ofi', 
till  at  length  even  with  the  stimulus,  as  it 
is  called,  of  larger  do.^^es,  the  land  refuses 
to  be  excited. 

A  like  result  has  been  observed  of  late 
years  from  the  application  of  gypsum,  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  of  common  salt,  or  of  salt¬ 
petre.  Their  good  elVects  were  aj>parent 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  they 
gradually  ceased  to  act,  and  the  land  was 
afterwards  believed  to  be  weaker  and  less 
productive  than  beli)re. 

How  are  these  results  to  be  explained  ? 
Can  this  apparent  exhaustion  be  prevented  ? 
Can  it  easily  be  remedied  ?  Is  it  a  neces¬ 
sary  conserpience  of  the  use  of  lime,  and 
of  the  other  substances  we  have  mentioned  f 
Is  the  manure  or  the  farmer  to  blame  for 
I  the  result  ? 

The  plant  carries  away  from  the  soil  say 
ten  substances.  The  soil  is  deficient  in  one 
1  of  these,  and  the  plant  cannot  grow.  'Bhat 
!  one  is  lime  or  soda.  You  add  it  to  the  land, 

'  and  your  crops  spring  up  luxuriantly.  Re¬ 
joiced  at  this  result,  you  add  more  lime,  and 
your  crops  still  grow'  well — for  it  reipiires 
the  addition  of  three  or  four  hundred  bushels 
to  an  imperial  acre  to  add  one  per  cent, 
j  of  lime  to  a  soil  which  is  twelve  inches  in 
i  depth.  But  after  many  crops,  the  lime  at 
length  ceases  to  benefit  the  land,  the  crops 
;  are  even  smaller  than  they  were  before  lime 
I  wfis  first  added,  and  the  farmer  is  at  a  dead 
I  stand. 

j  Now'  what  has  he  been  doing  all  this 
'time?  He  has  been  adding  one  thing  only 
,  in  his  lime — he  has  been  carrying  olf  in 
his  crops.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  after 
a  lapse  of  years,  the  land  should  become 
|)oor  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  nine?  'The 
!  iron-smelter  throws  into  his  furnace  his  ore 
j  and  his  coal,  but  he  gets  no  metal  until  he 
!  puts  in  lime  also.  He  adds  a  dose  of  lime, 
and  he  draws  otf  a  running  of  metal.  He 
adds  more  lime,  and  he  procures  perhaps 
more  iron.  But  he  very  soon  finds  that 
lime  does  no  further  good  ;  he  has  melted 
out  all  the  iron ;  he  has  exhausted  his  fur¬ 
nace;  the  stimulus  of  lime  has  no  effect. 
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He  must  ruM  ore  and  coal  acrain,  and  anraiii ; 
he  will  obtain  his  periodical  Hows  of  metal  ' 
So  it  is  with  the  soil.  The  farmer  who! 
hopes  hy  the  continnal  addition  of  one  thing,  j 
to  make  his  land  produce  continnal  good 
crops,  hopes  and  acts  against  reason.  It  is 
his  fault  that  the  land  lias  become  exhausted,  j 
and  the  cure  is  in  his  own  hands.  Lime,  | 
therefore,  does  not  necessarily  “  impoverish  , 
the  son.”  But  any  treatment  will  ultimately  | 
make  the  land  poorer  which  does  not  return  ! 
to  the  soil  all  the  things  which  the  crops  have  j 
carried  ofT,  and  at  least  in  eijual  proportion,  j 
“  But  the  land  recovers  from  its  exhans-! 
tion  without  any  addition,”  says  the  farmer,  | 
“  if  1  only  leave  it  to  itself  for  a  suHicicnt  i 
length  of  time.  So  it  does,  no  doubt,  to  a! 
certain  extent.  The  Deity  is  full  of  bounty 
to  careless  and  ignorant  and  inconsiderate 
man,  and  makes  all  nature  work  to  do  him 
good,  and  to  repair  his  often  wilful  waste. 
The  rains  brought  by  the  sea-winds,  shower 
down  upon  some  spots  an  abundant  supply 
of  certain  of  those  things  which  the  crops 
carry  off — it  may  be  the  very  things  in  which  , 
the  soil  is  deficient.  Others,  again,  are] 
replenished  by  springs  from  beneath,  or  by  j 
the  crumbling  of  the  rocky  fragments  which  ; 
are  mingled  with  their  surface-soil,  while  j 
on  many  spots  the  grasses  and  other  herbage  ' 
which  spring  up  send  dowm  their  hidden  } 
roots  to  the  depths  of  the  under  soil,  and  i 
slowly  and  gradually  bring  up  and  enrich 
the  surfiice  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  those 
substances  of  which  the  numerous  crops! 
had  robbed  it.  In  all  this  we  see  infinite  j 
cause  to  revere  the  bounty  and  goodness  ofi 
the  ALL-DIRECTOR — iionc  to  justify  the  neg-j 
ligence  or  waste  of  the  unskdful  farmer,  j 

But  from  the  inorganic  portion  or  ash  of 
the  plant,  let  us  now  turn  to  that  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  The  several  parts  of  the  animal  body 
leave,  when  burned,  a  quantity  of  ashes. 
This  w’e  have  already  stated  as  establishing 
a  general  analogy  between  the  plant  and 
the  animal.  But  the  analogy  is  closer  than 
this.  For,  first,  the  proportion  of  this  ash 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  animal  as  it 
does  in  those  of  the  plant.  The  fresh  bone 
leaves  one  half  of  its  weight  when  burned, 
the  fresh  muscle  not  more  than  one  hun- 


Again,  of  what  substances  does  this  ash 
consist  ?  It  contains  the  same  substances 
as  are  present  in  the  ash  of  the  vegetable 
food  which  the  animal  eats.  There  are 
found  in  it  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia, 
oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  chlorine.  Thus  the  analogy 
between  the  soil,  the  plant,  and  the  animal, 
becomes  closer  and  closer  at  every  step. 

But  there  is  a  striking  difference  among 
the  three  in  respect  to  their  inorganic  part. 
Thus  it  may  be  given  as  a  general  charac¬ 
teristic  of  each  that 

These//  contains  silica  and  alumina. 
The  plant  contains  silica  and  no  alumina. 
The  animal  contains  neither  silica  nor  alu¬ 
mina. 

The  alumina  gives  consistence  and  tena¬ 
city  to  the  soil  ;  the  silica  gives  strength 
and  firmness  to  the  stem  rf  the  plant.  For 
such  purposes,  the  animal  does  not  require 
their  aid,  and,  therefore,  they  do  not  enter 
into  the  constitution  of  the  animal  body. 

Looking  back  for  a  moment  to  the  plant, 
we  now  see  not  only  that  all  these  substances 
are  essential  to  the  growth  and  existence  of 
the  plant,  but  w/it/  they  are  and  must  be  so. 

In  adorning  and  beautifying  the  earth, 
plants  serve  only  a  subsidiary  purjiose.  It 
has,  indeed,  pleased  the  Deity  to  invest  them 
with  forms  and  colors  which  are  grateful 
and  refreshing  to  the  eye  of  man,  but  to 
impart  this  gratification  is  not  the  end  or 
purpose  of  their  being.  Their  real  function 
is  to  jirepare  and  minister  food  to  the  animal 
races. 

Now,  this  function  they  could  not  per¬ 
form,  unless  they  contained  all  that  is  re- 
I  (|uired  to  build  up  the  several  pans  of  the 
;  animal  body.  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  provision, 
therefore,  that  plants  should  be  unable  to 
grow  where  they  cannot  procure  that  wliich 
it  is  their  natural  purpose  and  duty  to  pro- 
j  cure  for  the  animal  ?  'Po  the  instructed  ear, 

I  the  plant  seems  to  have  acipiired  a  voice. 

!  “  I  need  not  grow  here.  I  should  be  of  no 
j  use  if  I  did.  I  should  only  cheat  the  senses 
!  of  the  unsatisfied  animal,  exhibiting  the 
!  semblance  w’ithout  possessing  the  substance 
i  of  its  natural  food.”  Tlie  soil,  therefore, 
;  must  contain  all  the  substances  we  have 


dredth  part.  Yet,  as  is  the  case  with  the'  named,  because  the  plant  refuses  to  grow 
plant,  the  small  proportion  present  in  the|  without  them  ;  the  plant  must  contain  them 
muscle  is  as  essential  to  its  constitution  and  all,  because  the  animal  could  not  live  unless 
healthy  existence,  as  the  huge  quantity  in  they  were  pre.‘!ent  in  its  vegetable  food, 
the  bone.  The  composition  of  each  part  is  How  much  stronger  at  every  step  becomes 
specially  adapted  to  the  purposes  it  is  in-  the  likeness  between  the  soil,  the  plant,  and 
tended  to  serve.  animal — how  much  closer  their  connection 
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— how  much  more  indissoluble  the  union  ■ 
that  binds  them  together  ?  ! 

When  dry  bone  is  burned,  the  ash  that  ' 
remains  behind  amounts  to  two-thirds  of  its  I 
weight,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  those 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  which  we  ' 
have  already  seen  to  lie  so  abundantly  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  asli  of  different  varieties  of  I 
grain.  This  htmr-fnrth,  as  it  is  called,  | 
must  exist  in  the  soil.  The  plant  draws  it ! 
from  the  earth  by  its  roots.  The  cow  eats 
it  in  the  herbage  she  crops  from  the  fields,  j 
and  parts  with  it  again  in  the  milk  she  pro- 1 
duces  to  feed  her  young.  Tlie  calf  sucks  | 
the  milk,  and  works  up  the  phosphates  it ' 
contains  into  the  form  of  living  bone,  add-; 
ing  daily  to  their  size  and  weight.  With- , 
out  bone,  our  present  races  could  not  exist.  ; 
It  forms  the  skeleton  to  which  the  soft  pans  ' 
are  attached,  and  by  which  they  are  sup¬ 
ported  ;  but  the  life  of  the  animal  being  at  | 
an  end,  the  function  of  the  bone,  as  a  living 
thing,  is  discharged.  It  falls  to  the  earth, 
and  new  plants  take  up  its  phosphates  again, 
to  send  them  forward  on  a  new  mission  into 
the  stomachs  of  other  living  and  growing 
animals.  How  beautiful  is  all  this! 

It  may  be  reasonably  asked,  why  the  food 
we  eat,  the  bread  and  the  flesh-meat  alike,  j 
should  necessarily  contain,  at  every  period 
of  our  lives,  a  certain  supply  of  these  phos-  ' 
phates.  We  can  readily  understand  the 
necessity  for  their  presence  in  the  milk 
and  other  natural  food  of  young  animals, 
which  are  daily  adding  to  the  size  and 
strength  of  their  bones,  but  why  need  they 
be  eaten  by  animals  which  are  full  grown — 
in  which  the  bones  have  already  attained  , 
their  full  size  and  weight?  The  explana-l 
tion  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  an  interesting 
law  of  animal  existence. 

The  bodies  of  animals  are  continually 
undergoing  a  series  of  invisible  changes  of 
substance,  of  which  they  are  entirely  un¬ 
conscious.  We  look  at  our  hand  to  day, 
as  we  write,  and  we  fancy  it  is  the  same  in 
substance  as  it  was  yesterday,  or  last  year 
— as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  form  of 
each  finger,  of  each  nail,  is  the  same. 
Scars  made  in  our  infancy  are  still  there. 
Nothing  is  altered  or  obliterated;  and  yet 
it  is  not  the  same  hand.  It  has  been  re¬ 
newed  over  and  ovei^  again  since  the  days 
of  our  youth.  The  skin,  and  flesh,  and 
bone,  have  been  frequently  removed  and  re¬ 
placed.  And  so  it  is,  more  or  less,  with 
our  whole  body.  The  arms  and  limbs  that 
sustained  us  in  our  schoolboy  struggles,  are 
long  since  consigned  to  the  dust,  have,  per¬ 


haps,  lived  over  again  more  than  once  in 
plant,  or  flower,  or  animal.  In  from  three 
to  five  years,  the  entire  body  is  taken  out 
and  built  in  again  with  new  materials.  A 
continued  activity  prevails  among  the  living 
agencies  to  which  this  hidden  work  is  com¬ 
mitted.  Every  day  a  small  part  is  carried 
away,  just  as  if  a  single  brick  were  every 
day  taken  out  of  an  old  wall,  or  a  single 
wheel  out  of  a  watch,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  another. 

Into  the  purpose  for  which  this  change 
takes  place,  we  do  not  at  present  enter:  it 
is  sufficient  that  the  fact  is  certain.  The 
body  therefore  requires  constant  supplies, 
at  every  period  of  its  life,  of  all  those  things 
of  which  its  several  parts  are  built  up.  A 
portion  is  removed  every  day  from  the  bones 
and  muscles  of  the  old  animal,  and  is  re* 
jected  in  its  dung.  Its  food,  therefore, 
must  be  able  to  supply  the  materials  out  of 
which  a  new  portion  of  bone  or  muscle  may 
be  formed. 

How  interesting — how’  lofty,  are  the  re¬ 
flections  w'hich  this  fact  awakens  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  frail  being,  and  with  our  ten¬ 
ure  of  this  mortal  life !  “We  die  daily,” 
receives  here  a  new  sense.  Day  by  day  we 
lay  down  in  the  dust  anew  portion  of  our 
earthly  substance.  Day  by  day  we  gather 
up  the  fragments  of  former  bodies,  to  build 
up  anew  our  wasting  frames.  How  are  we 
thus  daily  reminded  of  our  true  origin, — 
“He  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth  of  our  true  nature, — “  Dust  thou 
an;”  and  of  our  speedy  fate, — “To  dust 
shall  thou  return.”  Our  connection  with 
the  dead  earth  is  never  for  a  moment 
loosened.  We  draw  upon  it  for  our  hourly 
food.  In  the  midst  of  our  most  vigorous 
life,  we  are  connected  with  it  by  a  chain 
which  cannot  for  a  moment  be  broken. 

It  cannot  be  broken,  that  is,  without  cer¬ 
tain  death.  For  what  follows  if  we  merely 
attempt  to  loosen  the  natural  bond  between 
the  soil  and  the  animal?  The  herbage 
which  the  cow  eats  draws  phosphates  from 
the  soil.  Suppose  the  soil  to  be  deficient 
in  these  substances,  then  plants  will  grow 
upon  it,  which  require  little  of  them,  and 
w  hich  will  therefore  contain  little.  If  the 
cow  be  turned  in  upon  these,  she  might 
possibly,  by  hard  labor,  extract  from  them 
enough  of  every  thing  she  requires  to  keep 
her  alive  ;  but  she  has  a  calfto  sustain  also. 
She  continues  to  form  milk,  therefore,  to 
feed  and  nourish  her  calf ;  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  she  will  even  draw  a  daily  portion  from 
the  substance  of  her  ow  n  bones,  to  minister 
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to  the  jrrowiiijT  hones  ofher  young.  But  this 
interesting  j)rovision  is  only  temporary.  It 
is  an  adaptation  in  the  economy  of  the  cow. 
suited  to  any  sudden  emergency  hy  which 
the  health  of  the  suckling  might  he  endan¬ 
gered.  Let  the  deficiency  of  bone-earth, 
theref»)re,  in  the  food  continue,  and  mother 
and  young  will  become  weak  together — 
both  will  lessen  in  weight  and  streiiirth — 
they  will  droop  and  die.  They  cannot  be 
long  independent  of  the  (juality  of  the 
dead  earth  on  which  they  tread. 

It  is  easy  to  see  liow,  out  of  a  beautiful 
principle  like  this,  when  once  established, 
numerous  practical  applications  and  expla¬ 
nations  of  known  facts  should  naturally 
flow.  It  is  self-evident,  that  whatever  is 
found  in  the  ash  of  the  healthy  animal  body 
must  exist  in  the  soil  upon  which  animals 
are  to  And  the  means  of  living.  If  any  of 
these  are  naturally  absent  or  deficient  in  it, 
we  may  be  (juite  sure  that  it  is  necessary 
to  add  them,  and  that  the  s«)il  will  reward 
us  for  the  gift.  Has  our  husbandry  been 
of  a  kind  to  exhaust  it  of  some  of  these 
thimrs? — then  these  must  be  first  restored, 
before  it  will  again  carry  the  same  amount 
of  stock,  or  feed  as  many  men. 

Has  the  land,  for  instance,  been  long 
cropped  with  corn,  the  addition  of  bones 
which  contain  the  phosphates  may  give 
corn  crops  again  where  they  had  ceased  to 
grow,  or  may  cause  them  to  ri|)en  where 
previously  the  climate  was  considered  un¬ 
propit  ions.  How  often  are  the  laws  of 
nature  blamed  for  what  is  due  only  to  the 
ignorance  or  indolence  of  the  cultivator  ! 

Or  has  the  land  been  long  submitted  to 
dairy  husbandry,  and  does  it  now  produce 
a  poor  herbage  ? — do  the  cows  give  little 
milk,  and  are  the  calves  stunted  ? — then  it 
is  probable,  that  the  land  has  become  poor 
in  the  materials  of  bones.  A  single  milk  cow 
removes  from  the  soil  every  year  in  its 
milk  and  annual  calf,  what  is  equivalent  to 
fifty  pounds  of  bone  dust.*  This  must,  af¬ 
ter  a  time,  affect  the  herbage;  and  through 
it,  the  milk  of  the  cow,  and  the  growth  of 
the  calf.  To  add  bone  to  the  calf,  therefore, 
you  must  add  bone  dust  to  the  land.  How 
curious  is  this  ! 

Or  if  our  cattle  are  stall  fed,  this  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  the  animal  requires  teaches  us 
to  select  our  food  according  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  age,  condition,  &:.c.,  in 
which  they  may  happen  to  be  jilaced, 
or  to  the  immediate  purpose  for  which  they 
are  fed.  We  can  readily  select  a  kind  of 
*  JoHNSTOx’s  Elements,  p.  272. 
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vegetable  food  which  shall  either  promote 
in  the  greatest  degree  the  production  of  an 
enriching  milk,  or  shall  make  the  growing 
bones  of  the  calf  stronger  or  slicrhter  ac- 
cording  to  the  purpose  for  which  we  wish 
to  rear  it. 

Thus  the  manuring  of  the  soil,  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  corn  and  grass,  the  production  of 
milk,  the  fattening  of  cattle,  and  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  voung  stock — all  the  branches  of  hus- 
bandry — are  connected  together,  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  theory,  and  improved  in  practice, 
by  the  same  easily  intelligible  principles. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  have 
hitherto  dwelt  solely  upon  the  inorganic  or 
incombustible  part  of  soils,  plants,  and 
animals ;  let  us  now  turn  for  a  little  to  their 
organic  part, 

1.  In  the  dry  soil,  the  organic  part 
forms  from  two  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
weight.  It  consists,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  of  the  decaying  fragments  of  animals 
and  vegetables  ;  and  among  the  other  uses 
which  it  serves,  is  that  of  supplying  the 
plant  with  a  portion  of  those  substances  out 
of  which  its  organic  part  is  built  up.  Of 
the  way  in  which  it  performs  this  function, 
we  do  not  at  present  speak. 

2.  In  the  dry  plant,  the  organic  part 
forms  from  91)  to  9S  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
As  regards  its  (juantiiy,  therefore,  it  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  inorganic 
part;  at  all  events,  it  is  necessary  to  consi¬ 
der  its  nature,  and  the  purposes  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  serve. 

a.  If  we  take  a  quantity  of  saw  dust,  or 
chopped  straw,  or  chart’,  or  bran,  and  boil  it 
first  in  water,  and  afterwards  successively 
in  vinegar,  spirit  of- wine,  and  ether,  each 
ofthe.se  liijuids  will  dissolve  something  out 
of  it ;  but  by  far  the  largest  portion  wdl  re¬ 
main  undissolved.  This  white  insoluble 
matter  forms  the  substance  of  the  cells  and 
vessels  of  plants,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
o{  woody  fibre.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  plant,  and  forms  a  large  portion  of  its 

I  substance;  but  except  in  its  very  young  state, 

:  is,  for  the  most  part,  indigestible  in  the  stom¬ 
ach  of  animals  ;  and  after  being  eaten,  is 
principally  rejected  again  in  the  excretions. 

b.  If  wheaten  flour  be  made  into  a 
dough,  and  if  this  dough  be  washed  upon  a 
sieve  under  a  small  stream  of  water,  as 
long  as  the  water  passes  through  milky,  a 
grey  matter,  resembling  bird  lime,  will  re¬ 
main  on  the  sieve,  while  the  milky  water 
will  gradually  deposit  a  white  powder. 
This  white  powder  is  starch  ;  the  grey  sub¬ 
stance  left  in  the  sieve  is  gluten. 
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c.  If  the  clear  liquor  from  which  the 
starch  has  suhsi(le<l  be  brought  to  a  lioil  on 
the  fire,  white  curdy  flocks  will  separate 
and  fall  to  the  bottom.  From  its  close  re¬ 
semblance  to  boiled  white  of  egg — ilie  al¬ 
bumen  of  chemists — this  wliite  matter  has 
been  called  vrgi  table  a/bumin. 

(1.  If,  after  the  separation  of  these  flocks, 
the  water  be  evaporated  to  dryne.ss,  a  little 
stigar  and  gum  will  remain  behind  ;  while 
if  the  gluten,  obtained  as  above  described, 
be  boiled  in  ether,  a  portion  of  fatty  oil 
will  be  extracted. 

€.  If  oatmeal  or  beanmeal  be  intimately 
mixed  with  water,  and  then  allowed  to 
stand  till  the  starch  settles  to  the  bottom, 
the  addition  of  vinegar  to  the  clear  liquid 
will  throw  down  a  curd,  having  much  re¬ 
semblance,  in  properties  and  composition, 
to  the  curd  of  milk.  As  its  composition 
has  not  as  yet  been  exactly  made  out,  the 
provisional  names  of  avniine  and  legumin 
are  given  to  the  substances  thus  obtained 
from  tlie  oat  and  the  bean  respectively- 
They  serve  the  same  purjiose  in  these  seeds 
as  the  gluten  does  in  tlie  grain  of  w  heat. 

Thus  the  organic  part  of  plants  consists 
essentially  of  four  classes  of  substances, — 

The  cellular  substance  or  w’oody  fibre, 

Starch,  gum,  and  sugar. 

Gluten,  albumen,  avenine,  legumin. 

Oil,  or  fat. 

The  first  of  these  is  compo.sed  of  carbon 
(pure  charcoal)  and  water  oidy,  and  forms 
from  a  fourth  to  a  half  by  weight  of  all  our 
cultivated  crops  in  their  dry  state.  The 
starch  group  consists  also  of  carbon  and 
water  only,  though  in  diflerent  proportions. 
It  forms  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
the  weight  of  all  the  kinds  of  vegetable  food 
on  which  we  usually  live.  'Phe  gluten 
group  is  distinguished  by  containing  about 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  sulphur  or  plmsphorus,  or  both. 
In  wheat  it  forms  about  one-tenth,  in  oat¬ 
meal  nearly  a  fifth,  and  in  beans  often  as 
much  as  a  fourth  of  the  w  hole  w'eight.  The 
fats  contain  no  nitrogen,  and,  in  our  culti¬ 
vated  grains,  vary  from  one  per  cent,  to  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  whole;  in  our  oily  seeds  they 
sometimes  amount  to  one-fourih  of  their 
weight. 

The  animal  eats  all  these  substances 
mixed  together,  in  its  vegetable  food  ;  it 
lives  upon,  and  is  nourished  by  them. 
What  purposes  do  they  respectively  serve  in 
the  animal  economy  ?  To  understand  this, 
we  must  first  study  the  composition  of  the 
organic  part  of  the  body  itself. 


The  soft  parts  of  the  body,  indeed  the 
entire  combustible  part,  consists  essentially 
of  three  sulistances,  or,  more  correctly,  of 
three  groups  of  analogous  substances. 

a.  The  cellular  substance,  w  Inch  pervades 
and  forms  the  outline  ol  the  whole  body. 
\\  hen  the  skins  of  animals  are  boiled,  a 
jelly  is  obtained,  to  which  the  name  of  glue 
is  usually  given  ;  by  chemists  it  is  called 
gelatine.  When  the  cartilages  of  young 
bones  are  boiled,  they  also  yield  a  jelly,  dif¬ 
fering  in  some  degree  from  the  former,  and 
to  w  hich  the  name  of  chondrin  is  given.  In 
a  solid  state,  these  compounds  form  the 
substance  of  the  cells  and  vessels  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  holly. 

b.  The  jnuscular  fibre,  w  hich  forms  the 
fleshy  parts  of  the  body.  If  a  piece  of  fresh 
lean  mutton  or  beef  be  washed  for  a  length 
of  time  in  a  stream  of  water,  the  blood  w  ill 
be  removed,  and  a  white  fibrous  substance 
will  remain,  which  is  the  pure  fibre  of  the 
muscle,  more  or  less  mi.xed  with  fat.  The 
white  of  the  egg,  (albumen,)  and  the  pure 
curd  of  milk,  called  by  chemists  casein,  are 
analogous  to  muscular  fibre.  They  are  all 
analogous,  also,  to  the  gluten  and  legumin 
of  wheat  and  other  grains,  and,  like  them, 
contain  fifteen  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and 
a  little  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  or  both. 

c.  TheJ^r//,  which,  in  an  animal  in  good 
condition,  fiirms  nearly  one-third  of  the 
weight  of  the  soft  pans  of  the  body.  It  is 
very  analogous — in  some  ^’ases  absolutely 
identical — with  the  fatty  matter  of  the 
vegetable  Ibod. 

It  will  be  useful  now  to  con>pare  together 
the  constitution  of  the  organic  parts  of  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  respectively. 

The  plant  contains —  The  animal  contains — 

1.  Cellular  substance,  1.  Cellular  substances. 

or  woody  fibre.  Gelatine,  chondrin. 

2.  Gluten,  albumen,  &c.  2.  Fibrin,  albumen, &c. 

3.  Fatty  matters.  3.  F'atty  matter. 

4.  Starch,  gum,  sugar. 

This  comparison  shows  us,  that  in  both 
animals  and  vegetables  there  is  a  cellular 
substance  performing  analogous  functions 
in  each,  though  of  nnlike  composition — 
that  in  both  there  are  substances,  gluten 
and  fibrin,  which  are  almost  identical  ;  the 
fats,  which  are  often  absolutely  identical — 
and  that  the  only  marked  difl’erence  be- 
ween  them  consi.sts  in  the  large  rjuantity 
of  starch,  &:.c.,  which  is  present  in  vegeta¬ 
ble  food.  We  can  now  understand  what 
are  the  functions  which  the  plant  has  to 
perform  in  reference  to  animal  life,  and 
what  purposes  are  served  by  the  severe! 
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constituents  of  the  vegetable  food  whicli  we 
eat. 

Thus  as  to  the  duty  of  the  plant,  we 
formerly  saw,  that  one  of  its  purposes  was  j 
to  draw  from  the  soil  tliose  mineral,  saline,  j 
or  inorganic  substances  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  form  the  harder  parts  of  the  animal 
body.  'I'his  work  is  dtnie  by  the  roots.  I 
W  e  now  see  that  it  has  besides  to  manufac¬ 
ture  the  materials — the  gluten  and  fat — out , 
of  which  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal  are  to 
be  built  up.  This  is  done  in  the  interior  ^ 
of  its  ro<it,  stem,  and  leaves.  | 

Then  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  several  ' 
constituents  of  the  food — the  gluten  is  car¬ 
ried  into  the  stomach,  and  thence  by  the 
pro[)er  vessel  to  build  up  almost  unchanged 
the  muscular  parts  of  the  body.  'I*he 
fat  also  is  merely  transferred  from  the 
stomach  to  the  parts  of  the  system  where 
its  presence  is  reipiired,  or  where  it  is  to 
be  laid  up  in  store.  The  plant  is  thus  the 
brickmaker  and  hodman,  as  it  were,  while 
the  animal  is  the  bricklayer,  who  selects 
the  materials  brought  ready  to  his  hand, 
dresses  them  a  little,  if  necessary,  with  his 
trowel,  and  fits  them  into  their  places. 

Here,  again,  we  see  the  beautiful  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  to  the  animal — a  distinct 
forethought,  in  obedience  to  which  the  plant 
prepares  beforehand  w  hat  the  future  animal 
is  to  reipiire.  The  stomach  of  the  animal  I 
is  not  fitted  to  manufacture  the  materials  of  i 
its  own  body  out  of  the  raw  elements  which 
exist  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil.  "I'his 
labor,  therefore,  is  imposed  upon  an  infe¬ 
rior  race  of  living  things  ;  but  if  this  inferior 
race  from  any  cause,  cease  to  labor,  the 
animal  must  cease  to  live.  The  life  of  man  j 
has  been  likened  to  a  flower;  but  the  hum- j 
blest  flower  has,  in  reality,  a  more  inde¬ 
pendent  existence  than  he. 

The  analogy — the  almost  absolute  iden¬ 
tity — above  shown  to  exist  between  the  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  the  plant  and  those  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  the  way  in  which  the  substance  of 
the  one  is  directly  converted  into  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  other,  shows  how’  unfounded 
is  that  prejudice  which  many  entertain,  that 
a  difference  exists  between  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  food  so  essential,  that  the  former  is 
wholly  unfit  to  feed  and  support  the  herbivor¬ 
ous  races.  The  starch  contained  in  vegetable  i 
food  docs  constitute  an  important  distinc- j 
tion  between  the  two,  and  one  which  is  con¬ 
nected,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  with  very 
beautiful  and  important  purposes  in  the 
animal  economy  ;  but  there  are  few  ani¬ 
mals,  indeed,  which  may  not  be  kept  alive 


upon  animal  food ;  still  fewer  the  diet  of 
which  might  not  occasionally  be  improved 
by  a  judicious  admixture  of  substances  of 
animal  origin.* 

The  gluten  of  the  plant  and  the  muscular 
fibre  of  the  animal  are  almost  identical,  and 
yet  they  are  chemically  difl'erent.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  convey  to  the  reader  a 
general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  agreement 
and  of  the  minute  ditferences  which  |)revail 
between  these  and  the  other  substances  we 
have  classed  along  with  them. 

We  arc  indebted  to  Professor  Muhler  of 
Utrecht  for  the  observation,  that  if  gluten, 
albumen,  casein,  fibrin,  6cc  ,  be  dissolved  in 
caustic  potash,  and  an  acid  be  then  added 
to  the  solution,  a  white  matter  is  separated, 
which  from  every  one  of  these  substances 
is  the  same — which  exists  in  and  forms 
from  Do  to  DD  per  cent,  of  them  all — and  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  jnottinA 
In  fact,  these  substances  are  all  compounds 
of  protein,  with  minute  proportions  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  |)hos|)horus,  which  in  many  cases 
I  have  not  hitherto  been  determined.  It  is 
upon  these  minute  proportions  of  sulphur 
i  and  phosphorus  that  the  differences  observ- 
j  ed  among  these  several  substances  as  they 
exist  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  in  a 
considerable  degree  depend.  '1  he  follow  ing 
table  exhibits  a  sim()le  view  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  some  of  these  compounds: — 

Protein.  Sulphur.  Phosphorus. 
(ilufint  of  wheat  con¬ 
sists  of  10  with  2  — 

Fibrin  of  the  muscles 

and  blood,  10  -  1  and  1 

.4 /6m /ntn  of  the  blood,  10  -  2  1 

(.Wc/n  or  curd  of  milk,  10  -  2  — 

Ilair  and  M  oo/,  .  .  12  21  2 

This  fundamental  substance,  protein, 
therefore,  exists  in  a  great  number  ol' those 
compounds  of  which  the  parts  of  our  bodies 
consist.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  out  of  the  elements  or  more  elementary 
compounds  of  which  it  consists — exists, 

*  On  his  visit  to  the  stud  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, 

I  ('olonel  E.  Napiersay.<, — “  A  luongst  other  things, 
1  happened  to  mention  the  Indian  s\stein  of  fat- 
I  telling  horses  on  chopped  sheep’s  lieads,  and  was 
:  not  a  little  snr(iri.sed  when  he  said  that  he  could 
I  the  more  readily  credit  it,  as  to  his  person  d  know- 
'■  ledge  the  Arabs  of  the  lledjaz  often  leeil  their 
j  horses  on  dried  Hesh  of  the  camel,  as  well  as  its 
milk,  and  that  in  some  of  the  districts  along  the 
coast,  when  barley  was  scarce,  even  dried  fish 
was  used  for  them  as  an  article  of  food.” — Wild 
Sports  in  .Africa ^  Ac.,  ii.,  p.  2()(). 

tin  chemical  language,  this  protein  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  C<“,  113  J  >,’5^  (■)i2. 

f  (iIu//«  is  iliat  parlof  tlie  Gluten  whicli  is  solu¬ 
ble  in  ulcoliol. 
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therefore,  in  the  vegetable  food  we  eat — ' 
and  through  the  stomach  is  conveyed  to  tiie  , 
several  parts  of  our  bodies,  lii  the  stomach 
it  may  be  altered,  combined  with  more  or 
less  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  but  cannot  be 
formed  from  its  elements.  Thus  we  see  a 
little  farther  into  the  kiinl  of  duty  which  is, 
im|)ose(l  upon  plants,  and  into  the  kind  of 
dependence  in  which  the  animal  is  kept' 
upon  the  labors  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Jiut  even  in  the  plant,  while  it  is  prepar- ' 
ing  for  the  animal,  this  protein  serves  im¬ 
portant  purposes.  It  is  produced  from  the 
food  of  the  plant  in  the  first  root  that  is 
formed.  It  is  carried  up  and  deposited 
along  with  the  young  wood.  It  is  necessary 
in  some  way  to  the  production  of  every 
cell.  It  is  first  laid  down  in  the  solid  state 
along  the  walls  of  the  young  cells  and  ves¬ 
sels — it  chalks  them  out  as  it  were.  It  is 
afterwards  redissolved  and  shifted  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  |)lant,  jirobably  to  form  new 
parts — old  cells  containing  less  of  it,  and 
young  cells  more — till  at  last  it  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  the  seeds,  from  which  man 
and  other  animals  obtain  it.  'I'hus  there  is 
a  unity  of  purpose  and  design  throughout 
all  the  phenomena  of  life;  and  while  on  the 
way,  as  it  were,  to  fulfil  some  great  end, 
many  minor  purposes  are  served  by  every 
particle  of  living  matter. 

There  are  three  substances  in  the  above  ' 
table,  a  moment’s  attention  to  which 
will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  changes  , 
also  which  take  place,  within  the  animal 
body  itself.  These  are  the  albumen  of  the 
blood,  the  fibrin,  and  the  hair.  It  is  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  blood  to  repair  and 
rebuild  the  fibre  of  the  muscles.  Suppose 
the  albumen  of  the  blood  to  be  changed 

•  •  •  O' 

into  fibrin,  it  only  loses  one  equivalent  of 
sulphur.  Thus — 

Prot('in.  Sulphur.  Phosphorus. 
From  one  of  albumen,  lo  2  1 

Take  one  of  fibrin,  10  1  1 

There  remains  of  sulphur,  “  1  “ 

What  becomes  of  this  sulphur  ?  It  is  part¬ 
ly,  at  least,  expended  in  the  production  of 
hair  or  wool,  in  which  the  projiortion  of  both 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  is  large.  This  hair 
is  daily  growing,  and  requires  to  be  daily 
sujiplied  with  new  materials. 

8ucli  researches  'as  the  above  are  not 
curious  merely,  or  physiologically  interest¬ 
ing ;  they  have  important  bearings  also  on 
practical  life.  Thus  the  wool  and  hair  lo 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  as  containing 
so  much  sulphur,  necessarily  draws  upon 


and  robs  the  land  of  this  its  special  con¬ 
stituent.  W'e  are  informed  by  Professor 
lohnston,  in  his  J-jlunmts,  p.  27;I,  that  the 
ivool  which  is  grown  in  (ireat  Britain  and 
Ireland  carries  otf  the  land  every  year  up¬ 
wards  of  four  millions  of  pounds  of  sulphur, 
to  supplv  which  would  retpiire  the  adilitimi 
to  the  soil  of  BU0,()00  tons  of  gypsum. 
'Pilings  that  appear  trifling  to  us  when 
viewed  in  the  small  way  in  which  we  actu¬ 
ally  see  them,  become  important  when 
considered  on  the  large  scale  in  which 
they  take  place  in  nature.  'Phe  hair  on 
the  heads  of  our  population  carries  off 
nearly  half  as  inucli  as  the  wool  (>f  our 
sheep;  it  is  not  without  reason,  therefore, 
that  the  Chinese  collect,  and  employ  as  a 
manure,  the  hair  shaven  every  ten  days 
from  the  heads  of  their  peojile. 

We  cannot  advert  lo  the  numerous  other 
practical  deductions  and  applications  which 
flow  from  what  has  been  stated  above — 
how  the  kind  of  soil,  the  mode  of  culture, 
the  condition  of  the  land  as  to  drainage,  . 
(Soc.,  modify  the  proportions  of  gluten, 
starch,  and  fatty  matter  in  the  crop — and 
how  the  proportion  of  these,  again,  in  the 
food,  determines,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
rapidity  with  which,  other  things  being 
eipial,  the  animal  we  feed  lays  on  muscle 
or  fat. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  observe, 
how  still  higher  practical  ipiestions  arise 
out  of  such  investigations.  In  feeding 
stock  for  the  growth  of  beef  or  mutton,  or 
in  keeping  dairy  cows  for  the  production 
of  milk  and  cheese,  the  husbandman  is 
really  a  manufacturer.  He  raises  certain 
raw  materials  in  the  form  of  grass,  clover, 
and  turnips,  and  he  must  convert  them  into 
beef  and  imilton,  or  into  butter  and  cheese, 

1  before  he  can  take  them  to  market.  To 
I  the  practical  man,  who  has  a  rent  to  pay, 
The  primary  (piestion  is.  In  which  of  these 
1  ways  can  I  turn  my  raw  material  to  the  best 
I  account?  If  the  balance  of  profit,  in  his 
I  locality,  is  on  the  side  of  beef  and  mutton, 
j  he  feeds  cattle  and  sheep;  if  on  the  side  of 
]  the  milk,  he  makes  butler  and  cheese, 
j  But  the  country  at  large  puts  the  question 
jin  another  form.  VVTieii  the  population  is 
constantly  ahead  of  the  productive  powers 
of  the  land,  the  primary  question  becomes, 
!“  In  which  of  these  states — of  beef  or  milk 
j — can  the  largest  (juantity  of  human  food 
be  manufactured  from  the  same  (piantity  of 
turnips,  grass,  or  clover  !”  Professor  John¬ 
ston  has  stated  the  amount  of  our  prist nt 
knowledge  to  be,  that  the  same  herbage  will 
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produrr,  nhouf  five  tirnrs  as  mvch  human  food  \ 
in  t/w.  form  of  milk  as  in  the.  form  of  herf 
and  adds — “  Should  the  {lopulation  of  lliis| 
country  ever  become  so  dense  as  to  render 
a  rig«)rous  economy  of  food  a  national  ques-j 
tion,  butcher  meat,  if  the  above  data  deserve  | 
any  reliance,  will  be  almost  banished  from  j 
our  tables,  and  a  milk  diet  will  be  the  daily  j 
giistenanco  of  nearly  all  classes  of  society.”  j 
Klemrnts,  p.  This  result  is  very  cn-I 

rious,  and  there  is  an  unexpected  interest  ■ 
in  findintr  chemical  research  thus  connect- 
infj  itself  with  the  highest  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  considerations  of  our  national  economy. 

There  remains  one  other  important  topic 
to  which  it  is  necessary  to  advert,  in  order, 
in  some  measure,  to  complete  our  sketch  of 
the  relations  of  chemistry  to  rural  economy. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  organic  part 
of  the  plant  contains  much  starch  or  sugar, 
wliile  that  of  tiie  animal  contains  none. 
What  is  tlie  reason  of  this  dilference  ?  We 
eat  starch  and  sugar  in  our  food,  and  yet 
they  form  no  part  of  our  bodies,  'i'hey  are 
not,  like  the  gluten  and  the  fat,  built  into 
our  substance.  What  becomes  of  tliem, 
therefore  ?  What  purpose  do  they  serve  in 
the  animal  economy?  Why  do  they  exist 
so  largely  in  all  vegetable  substances  ? 
These  imjuiries  lead  us  to  the  discovery  of 
other  beautiful  contrivances  and  other  wise 
ends. 

Plants  draw  their  organic  food — that  food 
from  which  their  organic  part  is  formed — 
in  part  from  the  soil,  and  in  part  from  the 
air.  Of  that  which  they  draw  from  the  air, 
the  carbonic  acid*  is  the  most  important. 
This  carbonic  acid  consists  of  carbon  (pure 
charcoal)  and  oxygen  only.  It  exists  in  the 
atmosphere  in  exceedingly  small  (juantity, 
five  thousand  gallons  of  air  containing  only 
two  iiallons  of  this  gas. 

During  the  day,  all  the  green  parts  of  our 
cultivated  plants  are  continually  sucking  in 
this  gas  from  the  air,  and  giving  otf  oxygen, 
adding,  in  fact,  to  the  proportion  of  carbon 
they  contain. 

We  are  surprised  at  first  to  learn  that  up¬ 
wards  of  three-fourths  of  the  bulk  of  vast 
forests,  as  well  as  of  the  crops  we  reap  from 
our  fields,  are  in  this  way  drawn  from  the 
air.  We  are  astonished  that  the  growing 
plant  should  be  able,  by  all  its  diligence  in 
working,  to  draw  in  enough  of  this  sparing- 

*  Carbonic  acid  is  the  kind  of  air  which  escapes 
from  soda  water,  ginger  beer,  or  champagne,  and 
causes  them  to  efl’ervcsce. 
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ly  diffused  carbonic  acid  to  form  so  large  a 
proportion  of  its  own  substance.  We  are 
also  tempted  to  ask,  why,  if  plants  depend 
so  much  upon  it,  so  small  a  quantity  of  this 
gas  is  ditfused  through  the  air  ?  The  answer 
and  explanation  of  all,  however,  is  simple. 
Animals  live  in  this  air  as  well  as  plants. 
It  must  therefore  be  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  both.  Jhii  if  the  carbonic  acid  had  been 
present  in  much  larger  quantity,  it  would 
have  been  injurious  to  animal  life,  d'o 
compensate,  however,  for  this  smallness  of 
(jiiantity  in  adaptation  to  animal  life,  the 
plant  is  made  to  shoot  up  a  long  stem,  to 
thrust  out  long  branches,  and  to  suspend 
thousands  of  broad  leaves  in  the  midst  of 
the  ever-moving  air,  and  thus,  by  millions 
of  mouths  at  once,  to  drink  in  the  ininnte 
particles  of  aerial  sustenance,  which  togeth¬ 
er  are  to  build  up  the  substance  of  its  grow¬ 
ing  parts.  Thus  the  balance  is  kept  up, 
while  wisdom  and  beauty  and  prevision  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  way  in  whicli  it  is  effected. 

d'he  carbon  thus  drawn  from  the  air  unites 
with  the  water  in  the  interior  of  the  leaf  or 
stem,  and  is  changed  into  starch,  or  sugar, 
or  woody  fibre,  all  of  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  consists  of  carbon  and  water 
only.  In  this  way,  the  starch  we  eat  in  our 
food  is  formed  out  of  carbonic  acid,  diawn 
from  the  air  by  the  leaves,  and  of  water 
drawn  from  the  soil  by  the  roots.  But  what 
becomes  of  the  starch  after  it  has  been  eat¬ 
en  ?  What  purpose  does  it  serve  in  the  an¬ 
imal  economy  ? 

Among  the  necessary  functions  of  animal 
life  is  that  of  breathing.  We  breathe  that 
we  may  live.  During  respiration,  we  draw 
into  our  lungs  atmosjiheric  air,  containing, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  very  miniiie  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  But  when  we  return 
the  air  to  the  atmosphere  from  our  lungs,  it 
contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  this 
gas.  It  is  constantly  produced  in  the  blood, 
and  given  off  from  the  surface  of  the  lungs 
into  the  air.  A  full  grown  man  throws  otf 
as  much  carbonic  acid  every  day  as  contains 
eight  or  ten  ounces  of  carbon  ;  a  cow  or  a 
horse  about  five  times  as  much.  This  car¬ 
bon  the  animal  derives  in  great  jiart  from 
the  starch  or  sugar  which  it  eats,  and  thus 
the  purpose  or  function  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  food  is  explained.  'I'he  gluten  repairs 
the  waste  of  the  muscles,  the  oil  lays  on  fat, 
the  saline  matters  yield  their  necessary  in¬ 
gredients  to  the  bones  and  the  blood,  and 
the  starch  feeds  the  respiration. 

The  carbonic  acid,  it  thus  appears,  is 
sucked  out  of  the  air  by  the  plant,  and  its 
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carbon  combined  with  water  into  the  new 
form  of  starch.  Tlie  aniinni  eats  lliis  starch, 
and  after  a  while  throws  tlie  carbon  off  again 
into  tlie  air  in  its  old  form  of  carbonic  acid, 
ready  to  be  taken  up  a  second  time  by  oth¬ 
er  plants,  and  to  be  reconverted  into  starch. ' 

This  is  no  doubt  a  very  beautiful  little 
cycle  of  operations,  by  which  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  (juantity  of  carbon  is  made  to 
perforin  a  large  amount  t»f  work;  but  if  it  ^ 
be  true  to  nature,  the  carbon  iiiu.^t  serve 
some  useful  purpose,  while  it  is  undergiuiig 
these  successive  transformations.  'J'he  al¬ 
ternate  production  of  starch  and  carbonic, 
acid  must  have  some  connection  with  the 
tvell  being  of  vegetable  and  animal  exist-' 
ences.  We  shall  for  the  present,  pass  over  ^ 
its  use  to  the  jilant,  and  consider  only  the 
purpose  it  serves  in  reference  to  animal  life.  | 

When  starch  or  sugar  is  kindled  in  the! 
air,  it  burns;  its  carbon  combines  with  the 
iixygeri  of  the  atmosphere,  and  forms  car- f 
bouic  acid.  iMuch  heat  is  given  otf,  and 
the  starch  entirely  disappears  in  the  form  oft 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  j 

A  similar  change  takes  place  in  the  body  , 
of  the  animal.  The  starch  which  is  con- 1 
veyed  into  the  stomach  is  burned  indirectly, ' 
by  means  of  the  oxygen  which  is  taken  in 
by  the  lungs.  Heat  is  thus  produced,  w  hile  ■ 
carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapors  are  given  j 
off  in  the  breath.  j 

In  our  atmosphere,  all  sensibly  warm  sub- ' 
stances  have  a  tendency  to  become  cooler.  ( 
The  bodies  of  warm-blooded  animals  are  j 
thus  constantly  losing  heat.  Were  there  ' 
no  source  of  heat  within  the  living  body  it- j 
self,  therefore,  it  would  soon  become  cold  ’ 
and  stiff  as  those  of  dead  animals  so  cjuick-  j 
ly  do.  'flic  burning  of  the  foi^d  in  the  sys¬ 
tem — for  so  it  may  be  called — is  this  source 
Ilf  heat ;  hence  the  coldness  and  the  shiver¬ 
ing  of  the  half-fed,  and  the  cheerful  warmth 
of  those  who  live  well;  hence  also  the  lar¬ 
ger  consumption  of  food  where  much  exer¬ 
cise  is  taken  and  much  warmth  expended, 
and  the  smaller  appetite  of  those  w  hose  lives 
are  sedentary,  or  who  live  in  comfortable 
houses. 

Thus  the  purpose  of  the  starch  is  to  keep 
up  the  heat  of  the  living  animal.  'This  pur¬ 
pose  attained,  its  duty  is  performed.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  workjjig  of  the  animal  ma¬ 
chine,  that  its  temperature  should  be  kept 
up  to  a  certain  point.  To  effect  this  an  ad¬ 
ditional  movement,  as  it  were,  is  attached 
to  it,  by  means  of  which  starch  is  manufac¬ 
tured  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  which 
escape  w  hile  a  supply  of  heat  is  left  behind, 
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by  w  hich  the  other  motions  of  the  machine 
are  kept  alive. 

Nor  are  these  explanations  simple  and 
beautiful  only.  The  practical  man  learns 
from  them  that  his  stock  ought  to  have  a 
certain  ijuantity  of  starch  in  their  food,  but 
that  they  can  by  no  means  live  on  starch 
alone.  We  say  ought,  because  economy 
jirescribes  it.  Animals  will  live — herbivo¬ 
rous  animals  that  is — though  there  be  no 
starch  sugar  in  their  foiui.  Fat  may  sup¬ 
ply  its  place,  or  even  beef  and  gluten  in  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances.  But  in  our  climate 
the.se  are  neither  suited  to  the  habits  of  our 
stock,  nor  are  they  economical  to  the  feed¬ 
er.  The  use  of  beef  or  gluteti,  indeed,  in 
the  place  of  starch,  involves  an  absolute 
loss  of  tnost  valuable  tiourishmetit. 

But  the  animal  dies.  The  body  is  con¬ 
signed  to  the  dust.  Its  orgatiic  and  inor¬ 
ganic  parts  there  iitidergo  numerous  chetn- 
ica!  changes,  all  of  which  are  intended  to 
adapt  the  dead  tnalter  for  etiteritig  into  the 
walls  of  new  superstructures.  i\>  follow 
these  changes  would  show’  us  further  beau¬ 
tiful  contrivances  and  happy  adjustments — 
connected  also  w  ith  reflections  as  high,  w  ith 
practical  results  as  important,  and  with  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  as  useful  as  any  of  those 
we  have  already  considered. 

We  must,  however,  hold  our  pen  ;  we 
have  given  instances  enough  to  show  how 
rich  in  instruction  this  whole  subject  is — 
how  full  of  instruction  especially  to  the 
improving  agriculturist.  How  impor¬ 
tant,  therefore,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
[  national  agriculture,  that  these  enlarged 
j  means  of  good  which  the  Deity  oflers  us, 
j  should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  our 
;  practical  men,  and  that  these  men  should 
:  be  induced  to  employ  them  with  a  view  to 
their  individual  as  well  as  to  the  general 
welfare. 

J  Had  our  limits  permitted  us,  we  could 
!  have  wished  now  to  advert  to  the  origin 
'  and  progress  of  this  knowledge, — to  have 
I  impiired  how,  when,  and  by  w  bom  these 
I  apjilications  of  science  to  agriculture  have 
;  been  successively  made.  AVe  should  have 
liked  to  explain  how  Lord  Dundoiiald  first 
*  drew  together  the  scattered  fragments  of 
'  such  knowledge  in  our  own  country — how 
Davy  built  upon  and  added  much  to  this 
foundation — how  De  Saussure,  meanwhile, 
was  enlarging  by  important  facts  and  de¬ 
ductions  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
physiology  of  plants — how,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  these  men,  Sprengel  almost 
alone  during  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  grad- 
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ually  developed  and  extended  all  previous 
views,  and  especially  systematized  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Ruckert,  in  regard  to  the  ash  of 
plants  and  the  constitution  of  soils — and 
how  in  our  day  the  works  of  Mulder  in 
Holland,  of  Liebig  in  Germany,  of  Dumas 
and  Boussingault  in  France,  and  of  .lohtjs- 
ton  at  home,  are  everywhere  dilTusing  this 
knowledge — and  by  later  discoveries  and 
researches  widening  and  correcting  it. 

Rut  our  space  forbids  us  to  enter  upon 
this  topic.  Neither  can  we  spare  a  single 
paragraph  to  those  important  and  warmly 
conducted  controversies,*  which  still  divide 
chemists  and  physiologists  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  principles  we  have  attempted  to 
popularize  in  the  present  article.  One  re¬ 
jection,  however,  occurs  to  us  which  is  not 
unworthy  the  attention  of  these  opposing 
parties.  Chemistry  is  an  eminently  pro¬ 
gressive  science.  The  new  knowledge  of 
last  year  has  already  become  old,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  further  actpiisitions  and 
experimental  results.  Facts,  as  they  are 
successively  discovered  and  confirmed,  be¬ 
come  parts  of  our  positive  and  permanent 
knowledge.  They  are,  therefore,  recorded 
and  remembered,  while  the  names  of  their 
discoverers  are  first  omitted  and  then  for¬ 
gotten.  Few  men  are  fortunate  enough  to 
throw'  so  sudden  and  broad  a  gleam  across 
the  dark  parts  of  nature,  as  necessarily  to 
connect  their  names  with  the  history  of 
natural  science.  The  mass,  even  of  zealous 
investigators,  must  be  content  to  die  and 
be  forgotten  'I’heir  reward  is  to  be  found 
in  the  respect  of  their  contemporaries 
among  whom  they  have  lived  and  labored 
for  the  common  good — and  without  this  re- 
.•spect  and  sympathy,  how  small  the  com- 

*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  study  the  contro¬ 
versy  in  regard  to  Liebig’s  peculiar  views,  niav 
have  recourse  to  the  follow ing  uinong  other  pam¬ 
phlets.  U’e  have  not  adverted  to  any  of  these 
views  in  the  text,  because  vve  wished  to  avoid  all 
occasion  of  controversy. 

1.  lielcnrhtuvg  drr  Or^nnischen  Cficmir  dcs 
llerrn  Doctor  J.  Llrhig^  t^tc.  Von  Dr.  F.  X. 
Hlubek.  GrOtz,  1H42. 

2.  Ueber,  Liebig's  Theorie  dcr  PJlanzencrntlhr 
vnst.  Casscl,  1842. 

3.  Offenes  Srndsrhreibcn  on  Jlcrrn  Dr  .  Justus 
Liebig.  Von  M.  J.  Schleiden,  &e,.  Leipzig, 
1842. 

4.  Dr.  Justus  Liebig's  Verhflltniss  zur  Pjian- 
zcnjihtjsiologie.  Von  Dr.  Ilugv^  Mold.  Tubin¬ 
gen,  1843. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  one  so  talented  as  Lie¬ 
big,  and  so  deservedly  eminent  as  an  organic 
chemist,  should  have  done  so  little  justice  either 
to  himself  or  to  others,  wlien  he  ventured  upon 
the  field  of  physiology. 
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parative  comfort  we  can  derive  from  the 
thought  that  future  times  may  be  better  to 
our  names  than  the  present  has  been  to 
ourseli't  s  ! 

Rut  w  by  should  any  one  wish  to  deprive 
his  fellow-laborer  of  his  present  reward  ? 
nerzelius  and  Mitscherlich,  Liebig  and 
Dumas,  Jioiissingault  and  b'prengel,  have 
each  in  their  own  walks  labored  long  for 
the  extension  of  human  knowledge  ;  why 
not  permit  each  while  he  lives  to  enjoy  the 
respect  he  has  merited?  Why  should  any 
one  chemist — undervaluing  all  others — at¬ 
tempt  to  monopolize  to  hiimself  the  entire 
respect  of  all  ?  In  the  public  esteem  there 
is  space  enough  for  all  good  men.  'I’he 
respect  given  to  Rerzelius,  or  Sprengel,  or 
Johnston,  is  not  deducted  from  that  which 
is  due  to  Liebig  or  Dumas.  All  will  die 
alike,  and  in  a  few  years,  more  or  less,  the 
reputation  of  each  will  scarcely  even  be  a 
tnatter  of  history.  Why  should  the  harmo¬ 
ny  and  peace  of  life  be  sacrificed  for  any 
thing  so  ephemeral  ? 

Of  the  tnen  of  our  time,  w  ho  will  ever 
attain  the  living  eminence  of  Paracelsus — 
of  their  writings,  which  can  hope  to  sur¬ 
vive  a  tithe  of  the  time  of  those  of  Avicen¬ 
na  ?  And  yet  in  what  estimation  do  we 
now’  hold  either  these  men  or  their  works  ? 
Is  it  worth  a  good  man’s  while  to  heave  a 
single  sigh  for  all  the  fame  they  now  enjoy  ? 
Present  liappiness  is  above  ail  fame — and 
he  will  both  be  ha[)piest  himself,  and  will 
least  interfere  with  the  happiness  of  others, 
w  ho  w  hile  he  commends  himself  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  esteem,  by  laboring  for  the  common 
good,  is  ready  to  allow  their  due  share  of 
merit  to. others  also,  who  devote  their  time 
and  talents  to  the  same  end 

In  conclusion,  if  this  new  know  ledge  be 
so  very  imjiortant  to  agriculture — how  im¬ 
portant  is  it  also  that  it  should  be  diiru.‘jed 
among  the  agricultural  classes — that  what 
is  so  likely  to  benefit  all  shoiild  be  brought 
within  the  reach,  and,  if  possible,  be  made 
the  property  of  all!  How  important,  like- 
wi.^e,  that  encouragement  should  be  given 
for  the  further  development  of  this  kind  of 
know’ledge — for  clearing  up  many  dark  and 
misty  spots  which  still  jrresent  thern.^elves, 
and  for  cultivating  with  assiduity  those  new 
fields  of  research  which  are  daily  opening 
up  in  connection  with  scientific  agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  agricultural  community,  especially 
in  the  north  of  our  island,  appear  to  be  in 
some  degree  alive  to  all  this.  Their  de- 
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sire  for  knowledjre  is  proved  by  the  luiinber  | 
of  small  periodicals  exclusively  devoted  to 
agricultural  subjects,  which  have  lately 
arisen  iti  dilTerent  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
by  the  kind  of  matter  with  which  these 
periodicals  are  filled.  The  Commillce  fur  \ 
Agricultural  Kdiicatiou,  formed  a  year  j 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  intro- 1 
duction  of  agricultural  education  into  all 
our  elementary  schools,  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  has  already  effected  much,  and  we 
hope  will  speedily  see  its  object  fully  at¬ 
tained.  But  the  boldest  and  most  success- 1 
ful  movement  in  behalf  of  Scottish  agricul- 1 
ture  in  our  day,  has  been  the  establish- 1 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Clicmistri/  /Is.no- j 
riation  of  Scotland.  In  founding  this  in¬ 
stitution,  tenants  and  proprietors  have  both 
concurred.  Indeed,  we  believe  it  originated 
with  the  tenantry  themselves — a  circum¬ 
stance  at  once  honorable  to  Scottish  farm¬ 
ers,  and  illustrative  of  the  amount  of 


El  Dorado. — So  popular  illusion  ever  occa 
sioned  such  a  waste  of  hiiiiian  life  as  the  expedi¬ 
tions  in  sean  li  of  El  Dorado.  Tiie  name  of  our 
cliivulric  and  unfortunate  RMleigli  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  it;  and  as  the  locality  of  ihe  fable 
was  shifted  lo  (Jniana,  he  either  undertook  him¬ 
self  or  caused  four  expeditions  to  he  undertaken, 
which  had  for  their  object  to  achieve  the  discove- 
I  ry  of  the  ca[ntal  of  El  Dorado,  called  Manoa,  and 
pai<l  the  failure  with  his  life.  After  generations 
of  fable,  liiimboldt,  partly  by  personal  investiga- 
!  tion,  partly  by  «leep  reasonin;!,  proved  that  such 
^  a?i  inland  lake  could  not  e.xist  Nevertheless,  a 
Mr.  Van  lleuvel  has  lately  attempted  to  restore 
it,  and  n  ma|)  of  (iiiiana  which  accompanies  Ids 
work  on  F'.l  Dorado  exhibits  aj^ain  the  Lacuna  de 
I’arima.  >’ir  R.  JSchornbnr^k  demonstrated  from 
his  map  (which  covers  a  hundrc<l  square  feet, 
ami  widch  was  constructed  upon  his  astronomi¬ 
cal  observations  during  his  explorin|];  tours  in 
I  (jidana  from  1835  to  1^43)  that  such  a  lake  could 
not  exist,  and  that  M.  de  Humboldt,  with  his 
'  general  sagacity,  had  likewise  in  tins  regard 
j  arrived  at  correct  conclusions.  He  dwelt  after- 
I  wards  upon  some  of  the  most  striking  points  in 
I  the  geography  of  (luiana,  referred  to  its  fertility, 
j  and  regretted"  that  he  did  not  consider  the  climate 


knowledge  they  already  possessed.  For  a  j 
man  intist  already  know  a  g«)od  deal  not  | 
only  of  the  general  nature,  but  of  the! 
special  bearings  of  chemical  science,  before 
he  can  utiderstand  how  it  can  be  made  of 
ictual  pecutiiary  value  to  the  practical  farm- 1 
er.  'Ehe  objects  of  this  Assr)ciatioii  are| 
to  diffiLse  knowledge  by  lectures  and  other-, 
wise  among  the  agricultural  body — to  jtro- 1 
tect  the  fartner  by  means  of  cbemical  j 
analy.ses  from  the  frauds  of  the  dealers  and 
manufacturers  of  manure — to  guide  his  ^ 
practice  and  use  of  manures  by  the  analysis  ! 
of  soils,  limestones,  and  vegetable  products  | 
— and  to  make  original  researches  with 
the  view  of  enlarging  our  actual  knowledge.  ^ 


of  the  Scottish  agricultural  body,  and  are 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  our  | 
lime.  The  example  set  by  Scotland  lias 
already  been  imitated  in  other  countries. 
We  heartily  wish  succe.ss,  therefore,  to 
this  new  institution,  and  we  trust  it  will 
meet  with  that  support  which  the  national 


favorable  lo  a  European  eonstitution ;  and  be 
wished  that  it  should  go  forth  as  his  opini«)n  that  * 
an  inhabitant  from  the  northern  part.s  of  Europe 
was  not  able  to  labor  in  the  open  air  under  tlie 
tropi<-s.  His  assertion  is  borne  out  by  ail  at¬ 
tempts  whieh  have  been  made  hitherto  to  settle 
European  laborers  in  Guiana,  8t.  Lucia,  Guata- 
inala,  Jamaica,  «Vc. 

Guiana,  comprising  the  possessions  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  European  powers,  contains 
()!)(),UIU)  sipiare  miles,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
Amazon  and  the  Orinoco  By  means  of  that  re¬ 
markable  canal,  the  Ca.siquiare,  which  connects 
the  Orinoco  with  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Amazon, 
it  may  be  circumnavigated  With  the  assistance 
of  short  portages  over  land,  starting  in  a  canoe 
from  Demerara,  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Plata, 
Cuzco,  Lima,  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  may  he  reached 
hy  inland  navigation.  The  highest  mountains 
in  Guiana  are,  the  Alaravacca,  which  is  about 
11,0(1(1  fe*  t,  and  Roraima,  about  8000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  largest  river  in  British  (iiiiana  is 
the  Essecpiibo;  its  length  is  computed  at  G50 
miles,  and  it  drains  an  area  of  4'J,H0()  square 
miles. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Luther. — At  Stockholm  has  been  discovered 
'  Lutiier’s  original  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
.Magdeburgh,  protesting  against  the  sale  of  indul- 


importauce  of  its  objects  deserves.  genccs  ;  it  bears  the  daie  of  Oct  31st,  1547 — 

Lit.  Gaz. 

Potato  Paper. — A  manufiicturer of  V'ire,  after 

_ six  years’  labor,  has  succeeded  in  producing  excel- 

*  lent  paper  and  pasteboard  from  a  substance  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  potato — Lit.  Gaz. 

Meteoroi.ooy. — Throughout  France,  as  in  va-  French  Scientific  Expedition. — The  gun- 
rious  part.s  of  England,  severe  storms  have  raged  brig  Boulonnaise  has  arrived  at  Brest,  after  an 
within  the  last  fortnight,  and  heavy  Hoods  and  absence  of  above  i hree  years,  during  which  pe- 
much  destruction  have  been  the  consequence,  riod,  she  has  made  a  hydrographic  survey  of  irn- 
.\niong  the  curious  cHects,  we  may  notice,  that  a  mense  extent  within  the  tropics,  including  more 
lightning  flash  from  hmren  struck  a  small  church  than  25(1  leagues  of  the  river  Amazon  and  its 
in  the  street  called  “  (Z’L'/i/er.” — Lit.  Gaz.  principal  tributaries. — Lit.  Gaz. 
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FROM  MILMAX’S  JERUSALEM. 

See  Plate. 

TITUS. 

Advance  the  eagles,  Cains  Placidus, 

Even  to  the  walls  of  tliis  rebellious  eitv  ! 

What!  shall  our  bird  of  conquest,  that  hath  flown 
Over  the  world,  and  built  her  nest  of  glory 
High  in  the  palace-tops  of  proudest  kings. 

What  !  shall  she  check  and  pause  here  in  her 
circle. 

Her  centre  of  dominion  ?  By  the  gods. 

It  is  a  treason  to  all-conquering  Rome, 

That  thus  our  baflled  legions  stand  at  bay 
Before  this  liemiu’d  and  famishing  Jerusalem. 

It  must  be — 

And  yet  it  moves  me,  Romans  !  it  confounds 
The  counsels  of  my  firm  philosophy. 

That  Ruin’s  merciless  ploughshare  must  pass  o’er. 
And  barren  salt  be  sown  on  yon  proud  citv. 

As  on  our  olive-cri.wned  hill  we  stand, 

AVhere  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  scanty  waters 
Distils  from  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion, 

As  through  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  peace. 

How  boldly  doth  it  front  us  !  how  majestically  I 
Like  a  lu.xurious  vineyard,  the  hill-side 
Is  hung  with  marble  fabrics,  line  o’er  line. 
Terrace  o’er  terrace,  nearer  still,  and  nearer 
To  the  blue  heavens.  Here  bright  and  sumptuous 
palaces, 

W'ith  cool  and  verdant  gardens  interspers'd  ; 

Here  towers  of  war  that  frown  in  massy  strength, 
While  over  all  hangs  the  rich  purple  eve. 

As  conscious  of  its  being  her  last  farewell 
Of  light  and  glory  to  that  fated  city. 

And,  as  our  clouds  of  battle  dust  and  smoke 
Are  melted  into  air,  behold  the  Temple, 

In  undisturb’d  and  lone  serenity. 

Finding  itself  a  solemn  sanctuary 
In  the  profound  of  heaven  !  It  stands  before  ns 
A  mount  of  snow,  fretted  with  golden  pinnacles  ! 
The  very  sun,  as  though  he  worshijip'd  there. 
Lingers  upon  the  gilded  cedar  roofs; 

And  down  the  long  and  branching  porticoes, 

Dn  every  flowery-sculptured  capital. 

Glitters  the  homage  of  his  parting  beams. 


Mv  soul’s  forbidden  luxury,  I  abjure  thee  ! 

Thou  much-abused  attribute  of  gods 
And  godlike  men.  ’Twas  nature’s  final  struggle  : 
And  now’,  w  hate’er  thou  art,  thou  unseen  prompt¬ 
er  ! 

That  in  the  secret  chambers  of  my  soul 

Darkly  abidest,  and  hast  still  rt  buked 

Tile  soft  comi>unctiuUfc  weakness  of  mine  heart, 

1  here  surrender  thee  myself  Now  wield  me 
Thine  instrument  of  havoc  and  of  horror, 

'riiinc  to  the  extremest  limits  of  revenge  ; 

Till  not  a  single  stone  of  yon  proud  city 
Remain  ;  and  e\>n  the  vestiges  of  ruin 
Be  utterly  blotted  Irom  the  lace  of  earth  ! 

JAVAN. 

I  feel  it  now,  the  sad,  the  coming  hour  ; 

Tfie  signs  are  full,  and  never  shall  the  sun 
Shine  on  the  cedar  roofs  of  Salem  more; 

Her  tale  of  sjilendor  now  is  told  and  done  ; 

Her  wine-cup  of  festivity  is  spilt. 

And  all  is  o’er,  her  grandeur  and  her  guilt. 

MIRIAM. 

Ah  me  !  how  strange  ! 

This  moment,  and  the  hurrying  streets  were  I’ull 
As  at  a  festival ;  now  all’s  so  silent 
That  I  might  bear  the  footsteps  of  a  child. 

The  sound  of  dissolute  mirth  hath  ceased,  the 
lamps 

Are  spent,  the  voice  of  music  broken  off. 

No  watchman's  tread  comes  from  the  silent  wall, 
There  are  no  lights  nor  voices  in  the  towers. 

I  do  mistake  !  this  is  the  Wilderness, 

The  Desert,  where  winds  pass  and  make  no 
sound. 

And  not  the  populous  city,  the  besieged 
And  overhung  with  tempest.  M  by,  my  voice, 
My  motion,  breaks  ujion  the  oppressive  stillness 
Like  a  forbidden  and  disttirbing  sound. 

The  very  air’s  asleep,  my  feeblest  breathing 

Is  audible — I’ll  think  my  pra\ers — and  then - 

- Ha  1  ’tis  the  thunder  of  the  Living  God  I 

It  peals  !  it  crashes  !  it  comes  down  in  lire  ! 
Again  !  it  is  the  engine  of  the  foe, 

!  Our  wtills  are  dust  before  it — Wake — oh  wake — 


By  Hercules!  the  sight  might  almost  win 
The  ottended  majesty  of  Rome  to  mercy. 

Von  lofty  city,  and  >on  gorgeous  'i'emple, 

Are  consecrate  to  ruin.  Earth  is  weary 
Of  the  wild  factions  of  this  jealous  people. 

And  they  must  feel  our  wrath,  the  wrath  ol 
Rome, 

Even  so  that  the  rapt  stranger  shall  admire 
Where  that  proud  city  stood,  which  was  Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

Now’,  Mercy,  to  the  winds  !  I  cast  thee  ofl' — 


Oh  Israel  ! — Ob  Jerusalem,  awake  ! 

Why  shouldst  timu  wake .'  thy  foe  is  in  the 
heavens. 

Vea,  thy  jmlicial  slumber  weighs  thee  dow  n, 

.And  gives  thee,  oh  !  lost  city,  to  the  Gentile, 
Defenceless,  unresisting. 

Hark!  now  in  impious  rivalry 
Man  thunders.  In  the  centre  of  our  streets 
The  (leniile  irumpet,  the  triumphant  shouts 
Of  onset ;  and  I — 1,  a  trembling  g  rl, 

Alone,  awake,  abroad. 
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TO  DEATH. 

BT  MRS.  JAMES  GRAY. 

Conqueror,  and  friend,  and  foe  ! 

Thou  who  hast  ruled  tlie  world  since  that  dread 
hour, 

When  on  the  earth  thy  dark  and  deadly  power 
Caine  linked  with  sin  and  woe. 

Thou  who  dost  crush  the  rose. 

Or  fling  the  tall  pine  down  the  mountain  path  ; 
Who  rid’st  the  tempest-cloud  in  fiery  wrath, 

Or  comest  like  twilight’s  close  ! 

A  thought  is  thrilling  me. 

Shadowing  my  spirit  in  its  summer  prime  ; 

Oh  !  in  what  place,  what  season,  or  what  time, 
Where  shall  I  meet  with  thee  ? 

Shall  friends  stand  weeping  hy, 

Shall  a  soft  sleep  mine  eyelids  gently  press, 

And  shall  my  spirit,  calm  and  terrorless, 
i*ass  in  a  gentle  sigh 

Or  shall  the  anguished  sob 
And  writhing  pang  my  failing  brow  convulse  ? 
Shall  pain  and  weary  torture  bid  my  pulse 
In  struggling  weakness  throb 

Or,  sadder  fate  than  this. 

Shall  1  lie  down  in  loneliness  to  die — 

.No  anxious  friend,  no  kind  ami  pitying  eye 
To  see  these  agonies  ? 

Shall  mine  own  land  receive 
The  wreck  of  this  poor  frame,  and  o’er  my  tomb 
My  country’s  flowers  in  wild  luxuriance  bloom. 
And  her  green  sod  upheave  ? 

Or  shall  the  cloudless  sky 
Of  southern  climes  look  down  upon  my  grave  ? 
Shall  the  rich  orange  bloom,  or  citron  wave. 
Where  at  the  last  I  lie  ? 

Or  wilt  thou  come,  O  Death  ! 

In  mantling  flames,  and  in  thy  wild  embrace 
Crush  me  to  ashes,  that  shall  have  their  place 
But  on  the  wild  wind’s  breath  ? 

Or  in  the  stormy  sea, 

Down  ’miilst  the  sounding  caverns  of  the  deep, 
Shall  the  cold  sea-flowers  bloom,  and  watch  my 
sleep  — 

Where  shall  I  meet  with  thee  ? 

Shall  age  have  stamped  my  brow. 

And  cast  its  film  upon  my  sunken  eye  ? 

Nay — didst  thou  laugh  that  moment  scornfully  ? 
Death  !  art  thou  near  me  now  ? 

It  may  be  but  the  thrill 
Of  natural  fear,  that  t(>is  weak  spirit  dims 
To  think  how  soon  these  sentient  iiioviiig  limbs 
An  early  grave  may  fill. 

Yet  come  tbou  wben  tlmn  may’st. 
Thou  canst  not  touch  me,  save  by  llis  commani 
Who  lioldeth  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
The  wild  sea’s  tameless  waste. 


I  With  One  thou  once  did  meet, 

j  Who  light  upon  thy  darkness  did  confer, 
i  \Vhat  art  thou  now  ? — a  conquered  Conqueror — 
j  Thy  victory  was  defeat. 

Through  Him  who  died  for  me, 

I  fear  thee  not !  I  will  not  dread  thy  power — 
He  hath  prepared  me  for  the  trying  hour 
Whene’er  1  meet  with  thee. 


THE  BRIDEGROO-'H  TO  HIS  BRIDE. 

j  Four  years  ago,  dear  love  ! 

j  And  we  w'ere  strangers  ;  In  a  distant  land 
[  Long  had  it  been  my  lonely  lot  to  rove  ; 

I  And  I  had  never  touched  that  gentle  hand, 
j  Or  looked  into  the  lustre  of  those  eyes. 

Or  heard  that  voice  of  lovely  melodies, 

:  Winning  its  way  unto  the  listener’s  heart, 

'  And  gladdening  it,  as  a  fresh  stream  doth  part 
;  The  grass  and  flowers,  and  beautifies  its  road 
j  With  fresher  hues,  by  its  sw'eet  tides  bestowed. 

I  7/icn  I  had  never  heard  that  name  of  thine, 

'  Which  on  this  blessed  day  hath  merged  in  mine 

I  Three  years  ago,  mine  ow'n, 

'  And  we  had  met — ’twas  but  acquaintanceship  ; 

Ther.e  was  no  tremor  in  the  courteous  tone 
;  Which,  greeting  thee,  flowed  freely  to  my  lip 
I  At  each  new  interview’.  Thy  beauty  seemed 
j  Indeed  the  very  vision  I  had  dreamed 
I  Of  woman’s  loveliest  form  ;  but  that  it  shrined 
So  bright  a  gem,  so  true  an<l  pure  a  mind, 

I  did  not  early  learn  ;  for  thou  art  one 
i  Whose  gentle,  kindly  actions  ever  shun 
,  The  glare  of  day.  1  knew  not  f/ien  the  power 
I  That  seems  thy  richest  gift  at  this  blest  hour. 

^  Another  year  went  by, 

I  .Vtid  we  were  friends ! — “  dear  friends”  we  called 
1  each  other — 

We  said  our  bosoms  throbbed  in  sympathy, 
That  we  were  like  a  sister  and  a  brother. 

!  Ah  !  but  do  brothers’  hearts  thrill  through 
1  each  chord, 

i  At  a  dear  sister’s  smile  or  gracious  word  ? 

Do  sisters  blush,  and  strive  the  blush  to  hide. 
When  a  fond  brother  lingers  at  their  side  ? 

'  Do  friends,  and  nothing  more,  shrink  from  sur- 
;  mise, 

I  And  dread  to  meet  the  keen  w’orld’s  scrutinies, 

'  And  tremble  with  a  vague  and  <irnundless  shame, 
;  .\nd  start  when  each  doth  hear  the  other’s  name  ? 

I 

(>ne  little  year  ago. 

And  w’ft  w’ere  lovers — lovers  pledged  and  v’owed — 
The  unsealed  fountains  of  our  hearts  might 
flow’ ; 

Our  summer  happiness  had  scarce  a  cloud. 

We  smiled  to  think  upon  the  dubious  past, 
How’  could  so  long  our  self-delusion  last  ^ 
We  laughed  at  our  own  fears,  w’hose  dim  array 
'  One  spoken  word  of  Love  bad  put  away. 

In  love’s  full  blessed  confidence  we  talked, 

:1  We  heeded  not  w  ho  watched  us  as  we  walked  ; 

‘  .And  day  by  day  bath  that  atfection  grow’n, 

;  Until  this  happy  morn  that  makes  us  one. 
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Beloved  !  ’tis  the  day, 

The  summer  day,  to  which  our  hearts  have 
turned, 

As  to  a  haven  that  before  them  lay, 

A  haven  dim  and  distantly  discerned. 

Mow  we  have  reached  it,  and  our  onward 
gaze 

Must  henceforth  be  beyond  earth’s  fleeting  } 
days. 

Unto  a  better  liome,  when  having  loved 
One  more  than  e’er  each  other — having  proved 
Faithful  to  Him,  and  faithful  to  the  vow 
That  in  our  hearts  is  echoing  even  now, 

W’e  two  shall  dwell  His  glorious  throne  before. 
With  souls,  not  bound.,  but  blended  evermore. 


MUSIC  AND  MOONLIGHT. 

BY  MRS.  CRAWFORD. 

When  moonlight  softly  slumbers 
Upon  tl’.e  breezeless  lake, 

I  love  to  hear  the  numbers 
Of  music  round  me  break  ; 

For  then  the  new-born  pleasure 
Of  life’s  unclouded  morn 
Comes  back  in  that  sweet  measure, 
On  viewless  echoes  borne. 

Oft  as  the  soft  note  lingers 
Of  .some  remembered  song. 

It  seems  as  though  the  fingers. 
That  had  been  mute  so  long. 

O’er  silver  cords  were  stealing 
With  all  their  wonted  sway. 

To  rouse  the  heart  to  feeling. 

And  call  the  soul  away. 

Ye  brilliant  orbs  of  glorv, 

Ye  countless  eyes  of  night. 

That  read  the  wondrous  story 
Withheld  from  mortal  sight. 

Oh  !  say,  do  souls  departed 
Their  blissful  wings  extend 
To  seek  the  lonely-hearted — 

The  once  beloved  friend  ? 

Methinksthe  breeze  that  flutters 
The  silken  leaves  of  flowers, 

In  mystic  language  utters — 

“  The  friends  uf  former  hours.” 

And  she  above  all  other. 

My  ch  ildhood’s  light  and  guide. 
My  ow'n  immortal  mother. 

Like  moonlight  seems  to  glide  ; 

E’en  as  in  life  she  glided 
Along  the  paths  I  trod — 

Mine  own,  mine  undivided — 

Till  call’d  away  to  God. 

And  can  such  street  communion 
With  life’s  extinction  end  ? 

The  soul’s  mysterious  union 
Divorce  the  living  friend.^ 


Ah,  no!  the  soul  remembers 
Earth’s  dear  afl'ections  htill. 

And  guards  those  sleeping  embers 
That  time  can  never  kill. 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

BY  CHARLES  MACKAY. 

^  Oh,  it  is  bitter-hard  to  roam  the  earth, 

I  Aliens  to  joy,  with  sad  thoughts  overflowing, 

I  To  hear  the  young  birds  car«>l  in  their  mirth, 

I  To  feel  the  sunshine,  and  the  warm  winds 
blowing, — 

i  To  see  the  beauty  in  the  fields  and  floods, 

;  The  plenty  of  the  meadows,  green  or  golden, 
j  The  fair  full  orchards  redolent  of  buds, 

I  And  know  that  we,  by  a  hard  fate  withholden, 
Must  keep  our  appetites  aloof,  nor  dare 
To  taste  the  stores  which  happier  birds  may  share. 

’Tis  hard  to  know  that  the  increase  of  wealth 
Makes  us  no  richer,  gives  us  no  reliance  ; 

And  that  while  ease,  and  luxury,  and  health 
Follow  the  footsteps  of  advancing  science, 

They  shower  no  benefits  on  ns,  cast  out 

From  the  fair  highways  of  the  world,  to  wander 
In  dark  paths  darkly,  groping  still  about. 

And  at  each  turn  condemn'd  t<»  rest,  and  ponder 
If  living  be  the  only  aim  of  life — 

.Mere  living,  purchased  by  perpetual  strife. 

We  ask  not  much.  We  have  no  dread  of  toil ; 

Too  happy  we,  if  labor  could  provide  us, — 
Even  though  we  doubled  all  our  sweat  and  moil, — 
Raiment  and  food,  and  shelt’ring  roofs  to  hide  us 
From  the  damp  air  and  from  the  winter’s  cold  ; — 
if  we  could  see  our  wives  contented  round  us. 
And  to  our  arms  our  little  children  I’old, 

Nor  fear  that  next  day’s  hunger  should  con¬ 
found  us. 

With  jovs  like  these,  and  one  sweet  dav  of  rest, 

W  e  would  complain  no  more,  but  labor,  bless’il. 

Rich  men  have  kindly  urged  us  to  endure. 

And  they  will  send  us  clergymen  to  bless  ns  : 
And  lords  who  play  at  cricket  with  the  poor. 
Think  they  hav'e  cured  all  evils  that  oppress  us. 
And  then  we  think  endurance  is  a  crime  ; 

That  those  who  wait  for  justice  never  gain  it  , 
And  that  the  multitudes  are  most  sublime 

When,  rising  arm’d,  they  combat  to  obtain  it ; 
.And  dabbling  in  thick  gore,  as  if ’twerc  dew. 

Seek  not  alone  their  rights,  but  vengeance  too. 

!  But  these  are  evil  thoughts;  for  well  we  know. 

[  From  the  sad  history  of  all  times  and  phiccs, 

1  Thatfire,and  blood,  and  social  overthrow, 

Lead  but  to  harder  grinding  of  our  faces 
When  ail  is  over  :  so,  from  strife  withdrawn. 

We  wait  in  patience  tlirough  the  night  of  sorrow, 
And  watch  th  far -olf  glimpses  of  the  dawn 
That  shall  assure  us  of  a  brighter  morrow. 

And  meanwhile,  from  the  overburden’d  sod. 

Our  cry  of  anguish  rises  up  to  God. 


FIFTKENTll  MEETING  OF  THE  ERITISH 
ASSOCIATION  Foil  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT  OF  SCIENCE. 


AT  CAMBRIDGE. — SIR  J.  IIERSCIIEM.  PRESIDING. 


»:LECTI0XS  from  TF?E  KF.rORT  OF  THE  ATHE- 
N.EUM. 


order  to  "ivc  this  Report,  we  omit  Rihlio^rnphical 
Nuicea,  and  Select  List  of  Recent  Puldications  — Ed. 


Lord  Rosse’s  Tki  escope. — Sir  J.  Herscliell, 
in  lis  introductory  address,  thus  speaks; — 

“'Fhe  last  year  must  ever  be  considered  an 
epccli  in  .Astronomy,  from  its  having  witnessed 
the  successful  completion  of  the  F^arl  of  Kosse’s 
six-feet  retlector — an  achievement  of  sticli  mag- 
nitide,  b<»th  in  itself  as  a  means  of  discovery, 
aid  in  respect  of  the  difficulties  to  he  surmounted 
it  its  construction,  (difficulties  which  perhaps 
ftvv  persons  hero  present  are  better  able  from  ex- 
p<rience  to  appreciate  than  myself,)  that  I  want 
w'lrdsto  express  my  admiration  of  it.  I  have  not 
ni'self  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  witnessed  its 
pe-formance,  but  from  what  its  noble  constructor 
ha:  himself  informed  me  of  its  effects  on  one 
paticniar  nebula,  with  whose  appearance  in 
poverful  telescopes  1  am  familiar,  I  am  prepared 
for  any  statement  which  may  be  made  of  its 
optpal  capacity.  What  may  be  the  effect  of  so 
omrmons  a  power  in  adding  to  our  knowledge  of 
onrtwii  immediate  neighbors  in  the  universe,  it  is 
of  ccirse  impossible  to  conjecture  ;  but  for  my  own 
part  I  cannot  help  contemplating,  as  one  of  the 
granl  fields  open  for  discovery  with  such  an  instru- 
men,  those  marvellous  and  mysterious  bodies,  or 
Bvstnis  of  bodies,  the^ebulaj.  lly  far  the  major 
part,irobably,  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  nebulous 
conttnfs  of  the  heavens  consist  of  nebnicn  of 
spherc.al  or  elliptical  forms  presenting  every  va¬ 
riety  'f  elongation  and  central  condensation.  Of 
these  a  great  number  have  been  resolved  info 
distiict  stars,  and  a  vast  multitude  more  have 
been  bund  to  present  that  mottled  appearance  , 


which  renders  it  almost  a  matter  of  certainty  that 
an  increase  of  f>ptical  power  would  show  them* 
to  be  similarly  composed.  A  not  unnatural  or 
unfair  induction  would  therefore  seem  to  be, 
that  those  which  resist  such  resolution  do  so 
only  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  and  close¬ 
ness  of  the  stars  of  which  they  consist;  that,  in 
short,  they  are  only  ojitically  and  not  jihysicallv 
nebulous.  There  is,  however,  one  circumstance 
which  deserves  especial  remark,  and  which,  now 
that  my  own  observation  has  extemled  to  the 
nebiihe  of  both  hemispheres,  I  feel  able  to 
announce  with  confidence  as  a  general  law,  viz., 
that  the  ch.iracter  of  easy  re.solvability  into 
separate  and  distinct  stars,  is  almost  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  nebnhc  deviating  but  little  from  the 
spherical  form  ;  while,  on  tlm  other  hand,  very- 
elliptic  nebuhe,  even  large  and  bright  ones,  offer 
much  greater  difficulty  in  this  respect.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  must,  of  course,  be  con¬ 
jectural,  but,  1  believe,  it  is  not  possible  for  anv 
one  to  review  fterinthn  the  nebulous  contents  of 
the  heavens  without  being  satisfied  of  its  reality 
as  a  physical  character.  Possibly  the  limits  of  the 
conditions  of  dynamical  stability  in  a  spherical 
clu.ster  may  be  compatible  with  less  numerous 
and  comparatively  larger  individual  constituents 
than  in  an  elliptic  one.  He  that  as  it  may, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  a  great  number  of 
elliptic  nebula?  in  which  stars  have  nut  yet  beeri 
noticed,  yet  there  are  so  many  in  which  they  hate, 
and  the  gradation  is  so  insensible  from  the  most 
perfectly  spherical  to  the  most  elongated  elliptic’ 
form,  that  the  force  of  the  general  induction  is 
hardly  weakened  by  this  peculiarity  ;  and  for  my 
own  p-irt  I  should  have  little  hesitation  in  admit¬ 
ting  all  nebula*  of  this  class  to  be,  in  fact,  conge¬ 
ries  of  stars.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  mv 
father's  opinion  of  their  constitution,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  certain  very  peculiar  looking  objects, 
respecting  yvhose  nature  all  opinion  must  for 
present  be  suspended.  Now,  among  all  the  won-- 
dere  which  the  heavens  present  to  our  contempla¬ 
tion,  there  is  none  more  astonishing  than  such 
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elosfi  compacted  families  or  communities  of  stars, ) 
farming  systems  eitlier  insnlated  from  all  others,' 
or  in  binary  connection,  as  double  clusters  whose 
confines  intermix,  and  consisting  of  individual  ' 
stars  nearly  equal  in  appareiit  magnitude,  and  j 
crowded  together  in  such  multitudes  as  to  defy 
all  attempts  to  count  or  even  to  estimate  their  num-  | 
hers.  What  are  tliese  mystc‘rious  families  ?  L’n-  i 
der  what  dynamical  conditions  do  they  subsist  ?  ^ 
Is  it  conceivable  that  they  can  exist  at  all,  and  i 
endure  under  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation 
without  perpetual  collisions  ?  And,  if  so,  what  a  : 
problem  of  unimaginable  complexity  is  presented  ‘ 
by  such  a  system,  if  we  should  attempt  to  dive  into 
its  perturbations  and  its  conditions  of  stability  by  j 
the  feeble  aid  of  our  analysis.  The  existence  ofa  j 
luminous  matter,  not  congregated  into  massive 
bodies  in  the  nature  of  stars,  but  disseminated 
throus[h  vast  regions  of  space  in  a  vaporous  or 
cloud-like  state,  undergoing,  or  awaiting  the  slow  ' 
process  of  aggregation  into  masses  hy  the  power  , 
of  gravitation,  was  originally  suggested  to  the  late  ; 
Sir  \V.  Herschell  in  Ins  reviews  ofthe  nehula',  by  j 
those  extraordinary  objects  which  his  researches 
disclosed,  which  exhibit  no  regularity  of  outline,  ' 
no  systematic  gradation  of  lirightness,  but  of  which 
the  wisps  and  curls  ofa  cirrhus  cloud  atlord  a  not  ^ 
inapt  description.  The  wildest  imagination  can  , 
conceive  nothing  more  capricious  than  their  forms,  I 
which  in  many  instances  seem  totally  devoid  of  I 
plan,  as  much  so  as  real  clouds — in  others  offer 
traces  ofa  regularity  hardly  less  uncouth  and  char¬ 
acteristic,  and  which  in  some  cases  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  cellular,  in  others  a  sheeted  structure,  com¬ 
plicated  in  folds  as  if  agitated  by  internal  winds. 

Should  the  powers  of  an  instrument  such  as 
Lord  Rosse's  succeed  in  r«-solving  these  also  into 
stars,  and,  moreover,  in  demonstrating  the  starry 
nature  ofthe  regular  elliptic  nebula*,  which  have 
hitherto  resisted  such  decomposition,  the  idea  ofa 
nebulous  mutter^  in  the  nature  ofa  shining  fluid, 
or  condensible  gas,  must,  of  cour.se,  cease  to  rest 


lectual  ficulties.  If  we  are  ever  to  hope  that  sci¬ 
ence  will  extend  its  range  into  the  domain  of  social 
conduct,  and  model  the  course  of  human  actions 
on  that  thoughtful  and  effective  nda[ttation  of 
means  to  their  end,  which  is  its  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  in  all  its  applications  (the  means  Indng  here 
the  total  devotion  of  our  moral  ami  intellectual 
powers — the  end,  our  own  happiness  and  that  of 
all  around  us) — if  such  be  the  far  hopes  and  long 
protracted  aspirations  of  science,  its  jihilosophy 
and  its  logic  assume  a  paramount  importance,  in 
proportion  to  the  practical  danger  of  erroneous 
conceptions  in  the  one,  and  fallacious  tests  ofthe 
validity  of  reasoning  in  the  other. 

On  both  the.se  subjects  works  of  first-rate  im¬ 
portance  have  of  late  illustrated  the  scientific 
literature  of  this  country.  On  the  philosophy  of 
Si'iencc,  we  have  w  itnessed  the  production,  by  the 
pen  of  a  most  distinguished  member  of  this  uni¬ 
versity,  of  a  work  so  comprehensive  in  its  view, 
so  vivid  in  its  illustrations,  and  so  right-mindec  in 
its  leading  directions,  that  it  seems  to  me  inqx  ssi- 
ble  for  any  man  of  science,  be  his  particular  de¬ 
partment  of  impiiry  what  it  may,  to  rise  froii  its 
perusal  without  feeling  himself  strengtheneil  and 
invigorateil  for  hisow  n  special  pursuit,  and  jdaced 
in  a  more  favorable  position  for  discovery  in  it  than 
before,  as  well  as  more  I'omjietent  to  estimate  the 
true  philosophical  value  iind  im[)ort  of  any  new 
views  whicli  may  open  to  him  in  its  jirosi-cution. 
From  the  peculiar  and  a  priori  point  of  view  in 
which  the  distinguished  author  of  the  work  in 
(]uestion  has  thought  proper  to  {ilace  himself  befere 
:  his  subject,  many  may  dissent ;  and  I  own  myself 
j  to  be  of  the  number; — but  from  this  point  <.>f 
j  view  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  depart  without  los- 
,  ing  sight  of  the  massive  reality  of  that  subjett 
!  itself ;  on  the  contrary,  that  reality  will  he  all  tie 
I  better  seen  and  understood,  and  its  magnitule 
j  felt,  when  viewed  from  opposite  sides,  and  um’er 
I  the  iuduence  of  every  accident  of  light  and  sla- 
1  dow  which  peculiar  habits  of  thought  may  thr*w' 


on  any  support  derived  from  actual  observation  in 
the  sidereal  heavens,  whatever  countenance  it  may  | 
still  receive  in  the  minds  of  cosmogonists  from  the  I 
tails  and  atmospheres  of  comets,  and  the  zodiacal  ! 
light  in  our  own  system.  liut  though  all  idea  of  | 
its  being  ever  given  to  mortal  eye,  to  view*  aught  j 
that  can  he  regarded  as  an  outstanding  portion  of' 
pririKcval  chaos,  be  dissipated,  it  will  by  no  means  - 
have  been  even  then  demonstrated  that  among  i 
those  stars,  so  confusedly  scattered,  no  aggregat¬ 
ing  powers  are  in  action,  tending  to  draw  them 
into  groups  and  insulate  them  from  neighboring 
groups;  and,  speaking  from  my  own  impressions, 

1  should  say  that,  in  the  structure  of  the  Magel¬ 
lanic  clouds,  it  is  really  diMicult  not  to  believe  we 
see  d  stinct  evidences  of  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power.  This  part  of  my  father’s  general  views  j 
ofthe  construction  ofthe  heavens,  therefore,  heiug  ! 
entirely  distinct  from  what  has  of  late  been  called  I 
“  the  nebulous  hypothesis,”  will  still  subsist  asa 
matter  of  rational  and  philosophical  speculation  — 
and  perhaps  all  the  better  for  being  separated  from  j 
the  other.  j 

! 

“  A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  lately,  and  | 
I  think  very  wisely,  drawn  to  the  philosophy  of; 
science  and  to  the  [irinciples  of  logic,  as  founded,  j 
not  on  arbitrary  and  pedan'ic  forms,  but  on  a  care¬ 
ful  inductive  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  human 
belief,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  man’s  intel- 


over  it. 

Accordingly,  in  the  other  work  to  which  I  htve 
made  allusion,  and  which,  under  the  title  r/ a 
“System  of  l.ogic,”  has  for  its  «)bject  to  give  “  a 
connected  ricic  of  the  principles  of  tridence  and  tht 
methods  of  scientific  investigation" — its  acute  ant 
in  iminy  respects  profound  author — taking  up  ai 
almost  diametric  ally  opposite  station,  and  lookiig 
to  experience  as  the  ultimate  foundation  of  al 
knowledge — at  least,  of  all  scientific  knowledge- 
in  its  simplest  axioms  us  well  as  in  its  must  remtie 
results — has  presemed  us  with  a  view  of  the  h- 
diictivn  philosophy,  very  dill'erent  indeed  in  its 
general  aspect — but  in  which,  w  hen  carefully  i.\- 
amined,  most  essential  features  may  be  recognised 
as  identical,  while  some  are  brought  out  w’iti  a 
salience  and  effect  which  could  not  be  attaiied 
from  the  contrary  point  of  sight.  It  cannot  h«*ex- 
[lected  that  I  should  enter  into  any  analysi  or 
comparison  of  these  remarkable  works — bu  it 
.seemed  to  me  irnpo.ssible  to  avoid  pointedly  nen- 
tioning  them  on  this  occasion,  because  they  cer¬ 
tainly,  taken  together,  leave  the  philosophy  o'sei- 
ence,  and  indeed  the  principles  of  all  ^cteral 
rcasnnina.,  in  a  very  different  state  from  lint  in 
which  they  found  them.  Their  influence,  in.eed, 
and  that  of  some  other  works  of  prior  dat,  in 
which  the  same  general  subjects  have  been  nore 
tightly  touched  upon,  has  already  hegun  to  R  fell 
and  responded  to  from  a  quarter  w  here,  periaps, 
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any  sympathy  in  this  respect  miglit  hardly  have 
been  looked  for.  'Die  pliilosophical  iniiul  oftJer- 
inany  has  begun,  at  length,  etfecliially  to  awaken 
from  the  dreamy  trance  in  whicli  it  had  been  held 
for  tlie  last  half  century,  and  in  which  the  jargon 
of  the  Absolutists  and  Ontologists  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  as  oracular.  An  “  anti-speculative  philos¬ 
ophy”  has  arisen  and  found  supporters — rejected,  I 
indeed,  by  the  (Jiitologists,  but  yearly  g.iining , 
ground  in  the  general  mind.  It  is  something  so  j 
new  for  an  Knglisii  and  a  (rermati  philosopher  to  i 
agree  in  their  estimate  either  of  tlic  proper  objects 
of  speculation  or  of  the  proper  mode  of  pursuing! 
them,  that  we  greet,  not  without  some  degree  of! 
astonishment,  the  appearance  of  works  like  the 
Logic  and  the  new  Psychology  of  Peneke,  in  | 
which  this  f.ilse  and  delusive  philosophy  is  entirelv 
thrown  aside,  and  appeal  at  once  to  the  nature 
of  things  as  we  find  them,  and  to  the  laws  of  our 
intellectual  and  moral  nature,  as  our  own  con¬ 
sciousness  and  the  history  of  mankind  reveal  them 
to  us  * 

M  eanwhile,  the  fact  is  every  year  becoming 
more  broadly  manifest,  by  the  successful  a|>plica- 
tion  of  scientific  principles  to  subjects  which  had 
hitherto  been  only  empirically  treated,  (of  which 
agriculture  may  be  taken  as  perhaps  the  ni>>st  con¬ 
spicuous  instance,)  that  the  great  work  of  Picon 
was  not  the  completion,  but,  as  he  himself  foresaw  ! 
and  foretold,  only  the  commencement  of  his  own  j 
philosophy  ;  and  that  we  are  even  yet  only  at  the  1 
thresh. )ld  ofthat  palace  of  truth  which  succeeding  I 
generations  will  range  over  as  their  own — a  world  ! 
of  scientific  imjuiry,  in  which  not  matter  only  and  j 
its  properties,  but  the  far  more  rich  and  complex 
relations  of  life  and  thought,  of  passion  and  motive, 
interest  and  actions,  will  come  to  be  regarded  as 
its  legitimate  objects  Nor  let  us  fear  that  in  so 
regarding  them  we  run  the  smallest  danger  of  col¬ 
lision  with  any  of  those  great  principles  which  we 
regard,  and  rightly  regard,  as  sacred  from  ques-  I 
tion.  A  faithful  and  undoubting  spirit  carried  I 
into  the  inquiry,  will  secure  us  from  such  dangers, 
and  guide  us,  like  an  instinct,  in  our  paths  through 
that  vast  and  enlargeil  region,  which  intervenes  be-  j 
tween  those  ultimate  principles  and  their  extreme 
practical  applications.  It  is  only  by  working  our 
way  upwards  towards  those  principles  as  well  as 
duwnwurd<t  from  them,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to 
penetrate  such  intricacies,  and  thread  their  maze; 
and  it  would  be  worse  then  fdly — it  would  be 
treason  against  all  our  highest  feelings — to  doubt  j 
that  to  those  who  spread  themselves  over  these 
opposite  lines,  each  moving  in  his  own  direction, 
a  thousand  [mints  of  meeting  and  mutual  and  joy¬ 
ful  recognition  will  occur. 

Put  if  science  be  really  destined  to  expand  its 
scope,  and  embrace  objects  beyond  the  range  of  I 
merely  material  relation,  it  must  not  altogether 
and  obstinately  refuse,  even  within  the  limits  of 
such  relations,  to  admit  conceptions  wliich  at  first 
sight  may  seem  to  trench  upon  the  immaterial, 
such  as  we  have  heen  accustomed  to  regard  it. 
The  time  seems  to  he  appro.iching  when  a  merely 
mechanical  view  of  nature  will  become  impossible 
—  when  the  notion  of  accounting  for  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature,  and  even  of  mere  [ihysics,  by 
simple  attractions  and  repulsions  fixedly  and  un¬ 
changeably  inherent  in  material  centres,  (granting 

*  Vide  Rpneke,  Npuo  P^ycliolozio.  «  300  et  spq.,  for  nn  ad- 
miralile  view  of  the  stale  oi' metaphysical  and  logical  philoso¬ 
phy  in  England. 


any  conceivable  system  of  Roscovichian  alterna¬ 
tions,)  will  be  deemed  untenable.  AIrtiaily  we 
have  introduced  the  idea  of about 
[larticles  to  vary  their  repulsive  forces  according 
to  definite  laws.  Put  surely  this  can  only  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  those  provisional  and  temporary 
conce|)tions  which,  though  it  niav  he  useful  ns 
helping  us  to  laws,  and  as  suggesting  experiments, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  resign  if  ever  such  ideas, 
for  instance,  as  radiant  stimulus  or  conducted  in¬ 
fluence  should  lose  their  [iresent  vagueness,  and 
come  to  receive  some  distinct  scientific  inter[>re- 
tation.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  suggest  that 
our  present  language  and  conce|)tions  should  be 
held  as  provisional — another  to  recommend  a 
general  unsettling  of  all  received  iileas.  What¬ 
ever  innovations  of  this  kind  may  arise,  they  can 
only  be  introduced  slowlv,  and  on  a  full  sense  of 
their  necessity  ;  for  the  limited  faculties  of  our 
nature  will  bear  but  little  of  this  sort  at  a  time 
without  a  kind  of  intoxication,  which  precludes 
all  rectilinear  progress — or,  rather,  all  progress 
whatever,  except  in  a  direction  which  terminates 
in  the  wildest  vagaries  of  mysticism  and  clairvoy¬ 
ance. 

Put,  without  going  into  any  subtleties,  I  may 
be  allow'ed  to  suggest  that  it  is  at  least  high  time 
that  Philosophers,  lioth  physical  and  others,  should 
come  to  some  nearer  agreement  than  a[»pears  to 
prevail  as  to  the  meaning  they  intend  to  convey 
in  speaking  of  causes  and  causation.  On  the  one 
hand  we  are  told  that  the  grand  object  of  physic¬ 
al  inquiry  is  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
by  referring  them  to  their  causes;  on  the  other, 
that  the  inquiry  into  cau-ses  is  altogether  vain  and 
futile,  and  that  science  has  no  concern,  but  with 
the  discovery  of  laws.  Which  of  these  is  the 
truth  ?  Or  are  both  views  of  the  matter  true  on 
a  different  interpretation  of  the  terms  ?  Which¬ 
ever  view  we  may  take,  or  whichever  interpreta¬ 
tion  ado[it,  there  is  one  thing  certain — the  extreme 
inconvenience  of  such  a  state  of  language.  This 
can  only  be  reformed  by  a  careful  analysis  of  this 
widest  of  all  human  generalizations,  disentang¬ 
ling  from  one  another  the  innumerable  shades  of 
meaning  which  have  got  confounded  together  in 
its  progress,  and  establishing  among  them  a  ra¬ 
tional  cla.ssification  and  nomenclature.  Until 
this  is  done  we  cannot  be  sure  that  b\'  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  cause  and  efi'ect  one  ami  the  same  kind  of 
relation  is  understood.  Indeed,  using  the  words 
as  we  do,  we  are  ([uite  sure  that  the  contrary  is 
often  the  case  ;  and  so  long  as  uncertainly  in  this 
respect  is  sufiered  to  prevail, so  long  will  this  un¬ 
seemly  contradiction  subsist,  and  not  only  }>reju- 
dice  the  cause  of  science  in  the  eyes  of  mankind, 
but  create  disunion  of  feeling,  and  even  give  rise 
to  accusations  and  recriminations  on  the  score  of 
prineijile  among  its  cultivators. 

The  evil  I  complain  of  becomes  yet  more  griev¬ 
ous  when  the  idea  of  law  is  brought  so  prominent¬ 
ly  forward  as  not  merely  to  throw  into  the  back¬ 
ground  that  of  cause,  but  almost  to  thrust  it  out  of 
view  altogether  ;  and  if  not  to  assume  something 
approaching  to  the  character  of  direct  agency  ,  at 
least  tf»  place  itself  in  the  position  of  a  substitute 
for  what  mankind  in  general  understand  by  expla¬ 
nation  :  as  when  we  are  told,  for  exanqde,  that 
the  successive  appearance  of  races  of  organized 
beings  on  earth,  and  their  disappearance,  to  give 
place  to  others,  which  geology  teaches  us — is  a 
result  of  some  certain  law  of  development,  in  vir- 
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Ine  of  which  an  unbroken  chain  of  gradually  ox-  strength  may  be  considered  as  uniform,  the  mean 
alted  orgatiization  from  the  crystal  to  llie  glo-  bi-ing  10,000  lb.  per  square  inch,  or  upwards, 
bule,  atid  thence,  through  the  successive  stages  From  the  ex[)erimeiits  on  the  c(dumns  one  inch 
of  the  pidypus,  the  mollusc,  the  insect,  the  fish,  square,  it  appears  that  when  the  height  is  15 
the  reptile,  the  bird,  and  the  In  ast,  up  to  the  times  the  size  of  the  square  the  strength  is  slightly 
monkey  and  the  man  (nav,  for  ought  we  know,  reduced  ;  when  the  heiirlit  is  !24  times  the  base, 
even  to  the  angel,)  has  been  (or  remains  to  be)  the  falling  off  is  from  1’18  to  OG  nearly  ;  when  it 
evolved.  Surely,  wlien  we  hear  such  a  theory,  is  50  times  the  base,  the  strength  is  reduced  from 
the  natural,  human  craving  after  causes,  capable  138  to  75  ;  and  wlien  it  is  40  times  the  base  the 
in  some  conceivable  way  of  giving  rise  to  such  strength  is  reduced  to  5*2,  or  to  little  more  than 
changes  and  transformations  of  organ  and  intel-  one  third.  'I’hese  numbers  will  be  modified  to 
lect — causes  rchij  the  development  at  different  some  extent  by  the  experiments  in  progress.  In 
parts  of  its  progress  should  divaricate  into  differ-  all  columns  shorter  than  30  times  the  side  of  the 
ent  lines — causes,  at  all  events,  intermediate  be-  square,  fracture  took  place  by  one  of  the  ends 
tween  tlie  steps  of  the  development — becomes  im-  fiiling;  showing  the  ends  to  be  the  weakest 
portunate.  And  when  nothing  is  offered  to  sat-  ptirts;  and  the  increased  weakness  of  the  longer 
isfv  thi' craving,  but  loose  and  vague  references  to  columns  over  that  of  the  shorter  ones  seemed  to 
favorable  circumstances  of  climate,  food,  and  gen-  arise  from  the  former  being  deflected  more  than 
eral  situation,  which  no  experience  has  ever  the  latter,  and  therefore  exposing  a  smaller  [lart 
shown  to  convert  one  species  into  another;  who  of  the  ends  to  the  crushing  force.  The  cause  of 
is  there  that  does  not  at  once  perceive  that  such  a  failure  is  the  tendency  of  rigid  materials  to  form 
theory  is  in  no  respect  more  explanatory,  than  wedges  with  sharp  ends,  these  wedges  splitting 
that  would  be  which  simply  asserted  a  miracu-  the  body  up  in  a  manner  which  is  always  pretty 
lous  intervention,  at  every  successive  step  of  that  nearly  the  same ;  some  attempts  to  explain  this 
unknown  series  of  events,  by  which  the  earth  has  matter  theoretically  were  made  by  Coulomb.  As 
been  alternately  peopled  and  dispeopled  of  its  long  columns  always  give  way  first  at  the  ends — 
denizens?  showing  that  part  to  be  the  weakest — we  might 

A  lau:  may  be  a  rule  of  action,  but  it  is  not  economize,  tlie  material  by  making  the  areas  of 
action.  The  (Jreat  First  Agent  may  lay  down  a  the  ends  larger  than  that  of  the  middle,  increasing 
rule  of  action  for  himself,  and  that  rule  may  be-  the  strength  from  the  middle  both  ways  towards 
come  known  to  man  by  observation  of  its  uni-  the  ends.  If  the  area  of  the  ends  be  to  the  area 
formity  ;  but  constituted  as  our  minds  are,  and  in  the  middle,  as  the  strength  of  a  short  column 
liavitig  that  conscious  knowledge  of  causation,  is  to  that  of  a  long  otie,  w’e  should  have  for  a 
wliieli  is  forced  upon  us  bv  the  reality  of  the  column  wliose  height  was  24  times  tlie  breadth, 
distinction  between  intendinsr  a  thing,  and  dointr  the  area  of  the  ends  and  itiiddle  as  13,7()()  to 
it,  we  can  never  sul)stilute  the  rule  for  the  act.  !f,595  nearly.  This,  however,  w'ould  make  tlie 
Either  directly,  or  tlirou^'h  delegated  agency,  ends  somewhat  too  strong;  since  the  weakness 
whatever  takes  place  is  not  merely  willed,  but  of  long  columns  arises  frtun  their  flexure  and  in- 
done,  and  what  is  done  we  theji  only  declare  to  creasing  the  erwls  would  diminish  that  flexure, 
be  explained,  when  we  can  trace  a  process,  and  .Another  mode  of  increasing  the  streiigtli  of  the 
show  that  it  consists  of  steps  analogous  to  those  ends  would  be  that  of  preventing  flexure,  by  in- 
we  obst-rve  in  occurrences  which  liave  pa.ssed  creasing  the  dimensions  of  the  middle.  From 
often  enough  before  our  own  eves  to  have  become  the  experiments  it  w<»uld  app<‘ar  that  the  (ireeian 
familiar,  and  to  be  termed  natural.  58o  long  as  columns,  which  seldom  had  their  lengths  more 
no  such  process  can  be  traced  and  ana'yz.ed  out  in  than  about  10  times  the  diameter,  were  nearly  of  the 
this  manner,  so  long  the  phenomenon  is  unex-  form  capable  of  bearing  the  greatest  weight  w  hen 
plained,  and  remains  equally  so  whatever  be  the  their  shafts  were  uniform  ;  and  that  columns  ta- 
number  of  unexplained  steps  inserted  between  its  poring  from  the  bottoin  to  the  lop  were  only  ca- 
beginning  and  its  end.  The  transition  from  an  pable  «if  bearing  weights  rliie  to  the  smallest  part 
inanimate  crystal  to  a  globule  capable  of  such  of  their  section,  though  the  larger  end  might 
endless  organic  and  intellectual  development,  is  serve  to  prevent  lateral  thrusts.  This  last  remark 
us  great  a  step — as  unex|)lained  a  one — as  unin-  applies,  too,  to  the  Egyptian  columns,  the  strength 
teliigible  to  us — and  in  anv  fiuman  sense  of  the  of  the  column  being  only  thatofthe  smallest  part 
word  as  mrrtfCM/oMS  as  the  immediate  creation  and  of  the  section.  From  the  two  series  of  experi- 
introduction  upon  earth  of  every  species  and  ments,  it  ajrjreared  that  the  strength  of  a  short 
every  individual  would  be.  Take  these  amazing  column  is  nearly  in  porportion  to  the  area  of  the 
facts  of  geology  which  way  we  will,  we  must  re-  section,  though  the  strength  of  the  larger  one  is 
sort  elsewhere  than  to  a  mere  speculative  law'  of  somewhat  less  than  in  that  proportion, 
development  for  their  explanation.  Prof,  Challis  infpiired  w  hether  Mr.  Ilodgkin- 

son  had  found  the  columns  to  give  xvay  chiefly  in 
“  O.s  THK  Strength  ok  Stone  Coi.kmns,”  by  the  direction  of  the  cleavages  of  the  stone?  .Mr. 
Mr.  E.  llodgkinson. — 'Fhe  columns  were  of  dif-  Ilodgkinson  replied  that  he  had;  and  that  hence 
ferent  heights,  varying  from  1  inch  to  40  inches;  the  same  size  and  shape  of  stone  cut  out  of  the 
they  were  square  uniform  prisms,  the  sides  of  the  same  block,  required  very  difterent  forces  to  crush 
bases  of  which  were  1  inch  and  15  inch,  and  the  them  across  the  grain  from  what  they  did  with  it 
crushing  weight  was  applied  in  the  direction  of  — Frof.  Stevelly  said,  that  it  was  one  pectiliarity 
the  strata.  From  the  experiments  on  the  two  se-  of  Mr  llodgkinson’s  researches,  that  they  o[te»ied 
ties  of  pillars  it  appears  that  there  is  a  falling  off  up  so  many  collateral  objects  of  interest  ami  wido 
in  strength  in  all  columns  from  the  shortest  tt)  the  fields  of  inquiry.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
longest  ;  but  that  the  diminution  is  so  small,  present  researches  might  become  important  to  the 
when  the  height  of  the  column  is  not  greater  than  geologist,  by  leading  him  to  the  source  from 
about  12  times  the  size  of  its  square,  that  the  I  which  originated  the  splitting  up  of  extended 
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rocks  into  beds  and  strata,  and  the  contortions  of! 
them ;  for  example,  to  some  vtdcariic  matter  I 
forced  up  vertically  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exer-  j 
cise  a  crushing  force  upon  even  distant  masses. — 
Prof.  SVillis  showed,  by  examples  de<luced  from 
various  styles  of  architecture,  that  tlie  ancients 
must  have  been  practically  in  possession  of  simi¬ 
lar  principles;  and  from  several  examples  which 
he  gave,  it  would  appear  that  columns  of  a  shape 
suited  to  these  principles  were  again  coming  into  j 
use. 

Gigantic  Bird. — The  Secretary  read  a  pa- 1 
per  from  Mr.  Bonomi,“()n  afxigantic  Bird  sculp-  ; 
tured  on  the  Tomb  of  an  Officer  of  the  Household 
of  Pharaoh  ”  “  In  the  gallery  of  organic  remains  i 

in  the  British  Museum  are  two  large  slabs  of  the 
new  red  sandstone  formation,  on  which  are  iin- 1 
pressed  the  footsteps  or  tracks  of  birds  of  various  j 
sizes,  apparently  of  the  stork  spc<-ies.  'I’hese  j 
geological  specimens  were  obtained  through  the  I 
agency  of  Dr.  Mantell  from  Dr.  Deane,  of  Massa-  ' 
chusetts,  by  whom  they  were  discovered  in  aj 
quarry  near  Turner’s  Falls.  There  have  also  j 
been  discovered  by  Capt.  Flinders,  on  the  south  j 
coast  of  New  Holland,  in  King  George’s  Bay, 
some  very  large  nests  measuring  twenty-six  feet 
in  circumference  and  thirty-two  inches  in  height ; 
resembling,  in  dimensions,  some  that  are  descibeil 
by  Ca[>t.  Cook,  as  seen  by  him  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  the  same  island,  about  15''  south  latitude. 
It  would  appear,  by  some  communications  made 
to  the  editor  of  the  that  Prof.  Hitch¬ 

cock  of  Massachusetts  had  suggested  that  these 
colossal  nests  belonged  to  the  Moa,  or  gigantic 
bird  of  New  Zealand  ;  of  which  several  sper-ies 
have  been  determined  by  Prof.  Owen,  from  bones 
Bent  to  him  from  New’  Zealand,  where  the  race  is 
now  extinct,  but  possibly  at  the  present  time  in¬ 
habiting  the  warmer  climate  of  New  Holland,  in 
which  place  both  Capt.  (5)ok,  and  recently  Capt. 
Flinders,  disc.overed  these  large  nest.s.  Between 
the  years  1H*21  and  Mr.  James  Burton  dis¬ 

covered  on  the  west  c«)ast  or  F.gyptian  side  of  the 
lied  Sea,  opposite  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai, 
at  a  place  called  (Jehel  Hzzeit,  wlit-re  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  the  margin  of  the  sea  is  inac¬ 
cessible  from  the  Desert,  three  colossal  nests 
within  the  space  of  one  mile  These  nests  were 
not  in  an  equal  stale  of  preservation  ;  but,  from 
one  more  perfect  than  the  others,  he  judged  them 
to  be  about  fifleen  feet  in  height,  or,  as  he  ob¬ 
served,  the  height  of  a  camel  ami  its  rider. 
These  nests  w’cre  composed  of  a  mass  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  materials,  piled  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
and  sulficienlly  well  put  together  to  insure  ade¬ 
quate  solidity.  The  diameter  ofthe  cone  at  its  base 
was  estimated  as  nearly  eipial  to  its  height,  and  the 
apex,  which  terminated  in  a  slight  concavity, 
measured  about  two  feet  six  inches,  or  three  feet 
in  diameter.  The  materials  of  which  the  great 
mass  w'as  composed  were  sticks  and  weeds,  frag¬ 
ments  of  wreck,  and  the  bones  of  fishes  :  but  in 
one  was  found  the  thorax  of  a  man,  a  silver  watch 
made  by  (Jeorge  Prior^i  London  watchmaker  of 
the  last  century,  celebrated  throughout  the  East, 
and  in  the  nest  or  basin  at  the  apex  ofthe  cone, 
some  pieces  of  woolen  cloth  and  an  old  shoe. 
That  these  nests  had  been  but  recently  construct¬ 
ed  was  sulficiently  evident  from  the  shoe  and  ' 
watch  of  the  shipwrecked  pilgrim,  w’hose  tattered 
clothes  and  whitened  bones  were  found  at  no 


great  distance  ;  but  of  what  genus  or  species  had 
been  the  architect  and  occupant  of  the  structure 
.Mr  Burton  could  not,  from  his  own  ob.servation, 
determine.  From  the  accounts  of  the  Arabs, 
however,  it  w-as  presumeil  that  these  ne.sts  had 
been  occupied  by  remarkably  large  birds  of  the 
stork  kind,  which  had  deserted  the  coast  but  a 
short  lime  previous  to  Mr.  Burton’s  visit.  To 
these  facts,”  said  .Mr.  Bonomi,  “  I  beg  to  add  the 
following  remarks; — Among  the  most  ancient 
records  ofthe  primeval  civilization  of  the  human 
race  that  have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  described, 
in  the  language  the  most  universally  intelligible, 
a  gigantic  stork  bearing,  with  respect  to  :i  man  of 
ordinary  dimensions,  the  proportions  exhibited  in 
the  drawing  before  you,  which  is  faithfully  copied 
from  the  original  document  It  is  a  bird  of  white 
plumage,  straight  and  large  beak,  long  feathers 
in  the  tail ;  the  male  bird  lias  a  tuft  at  the  hack  of 
the  head,  and  another  at  the  breast:  its  habits 
apparently  gregarious.  This  very  remarkable 
painted  basso-relievo  is  sculptured  on  the  wall,  in 
the  tomb  of  an  officer  of  the  liousehold  of  Pharaoh 
iShufu,  (the  Suphis  of  the  Greeks.)  a  monarch  of 
the  fourth  dvnasty,  who  reigned  over  Egypt, 
while  yet  a  great  part  of  the  delta  was  intersected 
by  lakes  overgrown  with  the  papyrus — while  yet 
the  smaller  ramifications  of  the  parent  stream 
were  inhabited  by  the  crocodile  and  hippopota- 
mos — while  vet,  as  it  would  seem,  that  favored  • 
land  had  not  been  visited  by  calamity,  nor  the 
arts  of  peace  disturbed  bv  war,  so  the  sculpture  in 
these  tombs  intimate,  for  there  is  neither  horse 
nor  instrument  of  war  in  any  one  of  these  tombs. 
At  that  period,  the  period  ofthe  building  of  the 
(ireat  Pyramid,  w’hich,  according  to  some  wri¬ 
ters  on  Egyptian  matters,  was  in  the  year  2100 
B.  c.,  which,  on  good  authority,  is  the  240th  year 
of  the  deluge,  this  gigantic  stork  was  an  inhabit¬ 
ant  ofthe  delta,  or  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  for,  ns 
these  very  interesting  documents  relate,  it  was 
occasionally  entrapped  by  the  peasantry  of  the 
delta,  and  brought  with  other  wild  animals  as 
matters  of  curiosity  to  the  gn-at  landholders  or 
farmers  of  the  products  of  the  Nile — of  which  cir¬ 
cumstance  this  painted  sculpture  is  a  representa¬ 
tion,  the  catching  offish  and  birds,  which  in  these 
days  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  birds  and  fish  were  salted.  That  this  docu¬ 
ment  gives  no  exaggerated  account  of  the  bird 
may  be  presumed  from  the  just  proportion  that 
the  quadrupeds,  in  the  same  picture,  bear  to  the 
men  who  are  leading  them  ;  and,  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  representation  of  these  birds  in  the 
less  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  it  may  also  be 
reasonably  conjectured  they  disappeared  soon 
after  the  period  of  the  erection  of  the.se  tonib.s. 
With  respect  to  the  relation  these  facts  bear  to 
each  other,  I  beg  to  remark  that  the  colossal  nests 
«)f  Capts  Cook  and  Flinders,  and  also  those  of 
Mr.  J  anies  Burton,  w’ere  all  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
all  of  those  about  an  equal  distance  from  the  eipia- 
tor.  But  whether  the  Egyptian  birds,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  those  very  ancient  sculptures,  bear  any 
analogy  to  those  rei’ordcd  in  the  last  pages 
of  the  great  stone  book  of  nature,  (the  new 
red  sandstone  formation,)  or  whether  they 
bear  analogy  to  any  ofthe  species  determined  by 
Prof.  Owen  from  the  New  Zealand  fossils,  I  am 
not  qualified  to  say,  nor  is  it  indeed  the  object  of 
this  paper  to  discuss;  the  intention  of  which  be- 
!  Ing  rather  to  bring  together  these  facts,  and  to 
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associate  them  with  that  recorded  at  CJezali,  in 
order  to  call  tlie  attention  of  those  wlio  have  o[»- 
portunitv  of  making  further  researcli  into  tliis  in¬ 
teresting  matter  ” 

Mr.  li.  .Strickland  remarked,  that  the  instances 
of  gig  antic  birds,  both  recent  and  fossil,  enume¬ 
rated  lay  -M.  Itonomi,  thou'^h  interesting  in  them¬ 
selves,  had  little  or  no  mutual  connection  The 
artists  of  ancient  Egypt  were  wont  to  set  the  laws  | 
of  per>ipective  and  proportion  at  defiance,  so  that 
the  fact  of  the  birds  here  represented  being  taller 
than  the  men  who  were  leading  them  by  no 
means  implied  tbe  former  existence  of  colossal 
birds  in  Egypt.  Indeed,  in  this  very  painting  the 
foot  of  a  human  figure  is  introduced,  probably  that 
of  a  prince  or  hero,  whose  proportions  are  as 
much  larger  than  those  of  tbe  birds  in  question  as 
the  other  human  figures  are  smaller.  lie  con¬ 
sidered  the  birds  here  figured  to  be  either  storks, 
or  demoiselle  cranes,  or  egrets,  all  of  which  are 
common  in  Egypt  The  gigantic  nests  found  by 
Mr  Hurtoii  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  deserved 
further  examination  ;  but  the  size  of  a  nest  by 
no  means  implied  that  the  bird  which  formed  it 
was  large  also,  for  the  Australian  .Megapodius,  a 
bird  not  larger  than  a  fowl,  makes  a  nest  of  enor¬ 
mous  proportions. 

Savi.ngs  Ranks. — Mr.  G.  R.  Porter  read  a 
“  Sketch  of  the  Progress  and  Present  Extent  of 
Savings  Ranks  in  the  United  Kingdom.” — .After 
a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  their  political  and 
moral  value,  he  stated  that  these  institutions  owed 
their  origin  to  .M  iss  Priscilla  Wakefield,  who  in 
1804  induced  six  gentlemen  residing  at  Toiten- 
ham  to  receive  deposits  from  laborers  and  ser¬ 
vants,  paying  o  per  cent,  as  interest.  Four  years 
later  eight  persons,  half  of  whom  were  ladies, 
took  upon  themselves  tlio  same  responsibility  at 
Rath.  The  first  savings  bank  regularly  organ¬ 
ized  was  fiirmed  at  Ruth  well,  Dumfriesshire  ;  its 
success  led  to  many  imitations,  so  that  before 
any  legislative  provision  had  been  made  for  their 
management,  there  were  seventy  savings  banks 
in  England,  four  in  VV'ales,  and  four  in  Ireland. 
In  1817  an  act  was  passed  to  encourage  banks  of 
savings  in  England  and  IreJand,  but  it  was  not ' 
extended  to  Scotland  until  1835. 

Freezing  in  Red-hot  Iron. — “  Experiments 
on  the  Spheroidal  State  of  Rodies,  and  its  Appli¬ 
cation  to  Steam  Roilers,  and  on  the  Freezing  of 
Water  in  Red-hot  Vessels,”  by  Prof.  Routigny. — 
Prof.  Routigny,  who  made  his  communication  in 
the  French  language,  first  proceeded  to  show 
that  a  drop  of  water  projected  upon  a  red-hot 
plate  does  not  touch  it ;  but  that  a  repulsive  ac¬ 
tion  is  exerted  between  the  plate  and  the  fluid, 
which  keeps  the  latter  in  a  state  of  rapid  vibra¬ 
tion.  At  a  white  heat,  this  repulsion  acts 
w'ith  the  greatest  energy,  whilst  it  ceases,  and 
the  ordinary  process  of  evaporation  takes  place  at 
a  brown-red  heat.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
whilst  in  the  spheroidal  state  is  found  to  be  only 
OG'^,  and  this  temperature  is  maintained  so  long 
as  the  heat  of  the  plate  is  kept  up.  To  bring 
this  water  to  the  boiling  point,  (to  212~’,)  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  cool  the  plate.  These 
phenomena  are  explained  by  M.  Routigny  on  the 
suppo.<ition  that  the  sphere  of  water  has  a  perfect 
reflecting  surface,  and  consequently  that  the  heat 
oftiie  incandescent  plate  is  reflected  back  upon 


it ;  and  some  experiments  have  been  made,  which 
show  that  this  is  tbe  case,  the  plate  becoming 
visibly  redder  over  those  parts  on  which  the  vibra¬ 
ting  globule  filayed.  Several  experiments  were 
made  in  proof  of  this  necessary  cooling  to  produce 
ebullition.  The  red-bot  plate,  with  its  spheroidal 
drop,  was  removed  from  tlie  spirit-lamp,  and  after 
a  minute  or  two,  the  water  began  to  boil,  and 
w'as  rapidly  dissipated  in  steam.  Ammonia 
and  ether  w’ere  shown,  allhongb  so  exceedingly 
volatile,  to  act  in  the  same  manner  ;  the  ether, 
however,  being  deconqiosed  whilst  in  the  vibra¬ 
tory  condition,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  by  tbe 
action  of  platina  wire,  forming  a  peculiar  acid. 
Iodine  put  upon  the  heated  plate  became  fluid, 
and  revolved  in  tbe  same  manner  ns  other  fluids, 
no  vajiurs  escaping  w  bilst  the  high  temperature 
of  the  metal  was  maintained  ;  but  when  allowed 
to  cool  to  the  point  of  dull  redness,  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  dissipated  in  violet  vapors.  Tbe  nitrate 
of  ammonia  fused  on  the  glowing  hot  plate,  and 
vibrated  with  great  energy  ;  but  on  cooling  the 
capsule,  the  salt  entered  into  vivid  combustion. 
Tbe  repulsive  action  was  shown  by  plunging  a 
lump  of  silver  at  a  glowing  red  heat  into  a  glass 
of  water.  As  long  as  its  bright  redness  was 
maintained,  there  was  no  ebullition;  but  as  it 
slowly  cooled,  boiling  took  place.  In  this  exjier- 
imeni,  it  appeared  as  if  the  glowing  metal  formed 
around  itself  an  atmosphere  ;  and  the  contiguous 
surfaces  of  the  water  appeared  like  a  silvered 
plate.  The  application  of  tbe  principles  involv¬ 
ed  in  these  phenomena  to  the  tempering  of  met¬ 
als  was  then  explained.  If  a  metal  to  be  temper¬ 
ed  is  in  a  highly  incandescent  state,  the  necessa¬ 
ry  hardening  will  not  take  place  on  plunging  it 
into  water  It  is  therefore,  necessary  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  temperature  should  be  observed.  Experi¬ 
ments  were  made  to  show  that  the  repulsive 
power  of  the  spheroidal  fluid  existed,  not  merely 
between  it  and  the  hot  plate,  but  between  it 
and  other  fluids.  Ether  and  water  thus  repelled 
each  other,  and  water  rested  on  and  rolled  over 
tur|)entine.  Tbe  bursting  of  steam-boilers  came 
ne.xt  under  consideration  ;  and  it  was  shown  that 
many  serious  e.xplosions  may  be  referred  to  the 
phenomena  under  consideration.  In  a  great 
many  cases,  the  exjilosions  have  occurred  during 
I  the  cooling  of  the  boilers  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  fire.  An  experiment  was  shown  in  proofof  the 
view  entertained  by  M.  Routigny.  A  sphere  of 
copper,  fitted  with  a  safety-valve,  was  heated, 
and  a  little  water  being  put  into  it  it  was 
securely  corked  up,  and  withdrawn  from  tbe 
lamp.  As  long  as  the  metal  remained  red,  every 
thing  was  quiet  ;  but  upon  cooling,  the  cork 
was  blown  out  with  explosive  violence  'Fhe 
concluding  experiment  excited  great  interest. 
The  production  of  ice  in  a  ve.ssel  at  a  glowing  red 
heat  was  a  re.^ult  so  anomalous,  that  every  one 
was  desirous  of  witne.ssing  the  phenomenon  for 
himself.  It  was  beautifully  performed  by  M. 
Routigny,  in  tbe  following  manner  : — A  deep 
platina  capsule  was  brought  to  agiowing  red  fieat, 
and  at  the  same  moment,  li([uid  sulphureous  acid, 
wMiich  had  been  preserved  in  the  litpiid  state  by  a 
freezing  mixture,  and  some  water,  were  poured 
into  the  vessel.  The  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
volatile  sulphureous  acid,  which  enters  into  ebul¬ 
lition  at  the  freezing  point,  produced  such  an 
intense  degree  of  cold,  that  a  large  lump  of  ice 
was  immediately  formed,  and  being  thrown  out 
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of  the  red-hot  vessel,  handed  round  to  the  com¬ 
pany  in  tlie  section. 

Amf.rican  Languages. —  Dr.  II  G.  Latham 
“()n  the  Kthnngraphy  of  the  American  Langua¬ 
ges.’’ —  He  opened  by  explaining  the  extent  of  the 
Kscpiimuux  l»>ngues,  by  pointing  out  the  character 
of  their  locality  as  being  the  one  that  vve  should 
naturally  expect  to  tiinl  transitional  to  the  Fo 
language  of  America  and  Asia,  stated,  however, ' 
that  they  liad  been  cut  oil*  on  both  sides  by  broad  . 
lines  of  separation.  These  lines  he  c«)nsidered  ' 
exaggerated.  Between  them  and  tlie.Athaba.scun,  i 
between  the  Athaba.xcan  and  C’oolock,  between  j 
tlie  Coolock  and  Oregon,  between  the  Oregon 
and  Californian,  he  could  draw  no  detinite  lines. ' 
The  Californian  passed  into  the  Alexicaii,  the  | 
Mexican  into  those  of  South  America.  On  tlie  i 
other  hand  the  Curile,  Corcan,  and  Japanese  | 
tongues  were  akin  to  the  F.^<|uinlau.\,  so  were  the 
Siheriun.  He  was  satisfied  that  tlie  common¬ 
place  view  was  the  true  one  ;  viz.,  that  the  Ls- 
(piimaux  languages  connected  the  Ohl  and  New 
AVorlds.  He  further  added  that  the  glossarial 
alHiiities  of  the  Poly-ynthetic  tongues  were  as 
real  as  their  grammatical  analogies. 

The  American  minister  remarked  that  the  di¬ 
visions  of  Dr.  Latham  did  not  agree  with  those 
recognized  by  the  American  schedars.  He  ob¬ 
served  that  the  languages  of  the  United  States 
W'cre  classed  in  eight  divisions;  that  between 
these  there  was  certainly  a  general  atlinit)  such 
as  between  the  more  distant  languages  of  the  Old 
World  ;  that  the  dill’erence  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tongues  was  not  so  great  as  to  make  against 
the  general  unity  of  the  hiinian  race  :  but  that 
still  it  was  so  groat  as  to  render  the  proce>ses  by 
which  alliances  were  shown  between  them,  con¬ 
vertible  towards  showing  alliances  between  any 
other  languages  whatever.  He  did  not  see  what 
sense  Dr.  Latham  gave  to  the  word  (ijHnity,  and 
desired  to  see  the  details  by  which  the  eight  iso¬ 
lated  classes  w'cre  run  into  each  other,  and  the 
particular  facts  by  which  the  current  divisions 
were  broken  down.  The  contrast  between  the 
gramniaticul  analogy  and  the  glossarial  differences 
of  the  American  tongues  was  generally  recog- 
nizeil.  Dr.  Latham,  how  ever,  instead  of  explain¬ 
ing  it,  denied  its  existence. — Dr  Latham  replied, 
that  he  had  abstained  from  details  merely  on  the 
score  of  time;  that  he  would  now  enter  on  them 
hut  briefly  ;  that  he  must  be  excused  if  he  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  were  but  jiartially  acijuainted 
w’ith  the  details  of  transatlantic  scholars  in  this 
department,  but  that  he  would  now  take  up  the 
subject  in  special  regard  to  the  attention  which  the 
honorable  minister  had  paid  to  his  statements 
from  the  point  where  they  hail  left  it.  He  dif¬ 
fered  witli  Gallatin  and  others,  but  he  owned 
that  he  combated  them  with  weapons  whit  h  they 
themselves  supplied.  He  spoke  with  praise  upon 
the  pains  taken  by  the  American  \\  ar  Depart¬ 
ment  to  procure  the  Indian  vocabularies.  In  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Natchez,  Uche,  Attacapa,  Adaiiie, 
and  Cheliniacha  vocal>A»laries,  he  believed  that 
(lallalin  liimsi  If  only  meant  his  grtuips  to  be 
provisional.  The  division,  however,  between  the 
Algonquin  and  Iroquois  groups  was  considered 
real.  This  he  broke  dow’ii.  Both  were  allied  to 
third  latiguges,  e.  g.  the  Lskimo.  Both  could  be 
shown  nflied  to  each  otlier,  if  w’e  dealt  with 
many  dialects  en  masse.  The  Cherokee  was 


Caddo,  and  as  such  Catawba  also.  The  ques¬ 
tion  between  the  Creek  and  the  Choctah  tongues, 
was  one  of  definitions  only.  Lxceptioiis  might 
he  taken  to  his  modes  of  itidirect  and  collective 
comparison,  but  he  believeil  thetn  tube  legitimate 
and  recognized  instruments  of  criticism. 


Lord  Rosse’s  Tei.escope. — “  On  the  Nebula 
Hersrhel,  or  (Jl  of  .Messier’s  Catalogue,”  by 
the  F.arl  of  Rosse. —  Lord  Rosse  exhibited  to  the 
flection  what  he  called  his  woikirig  jilan  f)f  this 
nebula,  and  explained  his  method.  He  first  laid 
down,  by  an  accurate  scale,  the  great  features  of 
the  nebula  as  seen  in  his  smallest  telescope, 
which,  being  mounted  eipiatoriallv ,  enabled  him 
to  take  accurate  meastirements  ;  he  then  tilled  in 
the  other  parts,  which  could  not  be  distinguished 
in  that  telescope,  by  the  aid  of  the  great  telescope, 
but  as  the  equatorial  mounting  of  this  latter  was 
not  yet  complete,  he  could  not  lay  these  smaller 
portions  down  with  rigorous  accuracy  ;  vet  as  he 
fiad  repeatedly  gone  (iver  them,  and  verifual  them 
with  much  care,  though  by  estimation,  be  did  not 
think  the  drawitig  w'oiild  be  found  to  need  much 
future  corr»'ction 

Sir  J.  Herschel  said  he  could  not  explain  to 
the  Section  the  strong  feelings  and  emotion  with 
which  he  saw  this  old  and  familiar  acquaintance 
in  the  very  new  <lress  in  which  the  more  power¬ 
ful  instrument  of  Lord  Rosse  had  presmited  it.  He 
then  rapidly  sketched  on  a  sheet  of  papt  r  the  ap¬ 
pearance  under  wlii«-h  he  had  been  ac<*ustonied  to 
see  it,  which  was  a  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  ring- 
shaped  nebulous  light,  with  a  nebulous  curve 
stretching  from  one  part  of  the  ring  to  nearly  the 
opposite  'I’his  had  very  strongly  suggested  to 
liis  mintl  what  our  system  of  stars,  surrounded  by 
the  milky’  way,  dividittg  into  its  two  great 
branches,  would  appear  if  seen  from  a  suflicient 
distance.  But  now  this  nebula  is  shown  in  such 
a  way  as  greatly  to  modify,  if  not  totally  to  change, 
former  impressions.  In  the  first  place,  under  the 
examination  of  the  more  powerful  instrument  the 
nucleus  became  distinctly  resolved  into  its  consti¬ 
tuent  stars,  which  his  telescope  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  accomplish  ;  and  it  now  turned  out  that 
the  appearance  which  lie  had  taken  for  a  second 
branch  of  the  ring,  W’as  a  nebulous  ofLhoot, 
stretchitig  from  the  principal  nebula,  and  connect¬ 
ing  it  with  a  neighboring  much  smaller  one  This 
was  to  hint  (juite  a  new  feature  in  the  history  of 
nebula?.  The  general  appearance  of  the  nebula, 
as  now  presented,  strongly  suggested  the  leading 
features  of  the  shell  of  a  snail  rather  than  a  ring. 
He  felt  a  delight  he  could  not  ex[iress  when  he 
contemplated  the  achievements  likely  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  this  splendid  telescope;  and  he  felt  no 
doubt  that,  by  opening  np  nt-w  scenes  of  the 
grandeur  of  creatioii,  it  would  tend  to  elevate 
and  ennoble  our  conceptions  of  the  great  and  be¬ 
neficent  Architect  ;  the  raisingof  our  thoughts  to 
whom  should  be  the  aim  of  all  our  researches,  as 
the  advancing  of  our  know  ledge  of  Him,  and  the 
grateful  tracing  of  the  benefits  and  ble.-sings  with 
wliich  He  has  surrounded  us,  was  the  noblest  aim 
of  all  that  deserved  the  name  of  science. 


Heat  ok  Solar  Spot.s. — “  On  the  Heat  of  the 
Solar  Spots,”  by  l*rof  Henry,  of  I’rinceton  Col¬ 
lege,  New  Jersey. —  Sir  D.  Brewster  read  an  ex- 
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tract  of  a  letter  which  he  hail  just  received  from 
Trof.  Henry,  w  ho  liad  recently  been  eiigaj'cd  in  a 
series  of  exjierinieiits  on  the  heal  of  the  sun,  as 
observed  tiy  means  of  a  thermo-electrical  a|)|>ura- 
tus  apiilied  to  ati  image  of  the  luminary  thrown  on 
a  screen  from  a  telescope  in  a  dark  room.  He 
found  that  the  solar  spots  were  perce|)tihly  c  older 
than  liie  surrounding  light  surface.  Trof.  Henry 
also  converted  the  same  apparatus  into  a  telescope, 
hv  placing  the  thermo-pile  in  loom  of  the  eye- 
glas' of  a  retlecting  telescope.  'I'he  heat  of  liie 
smallest  cloud  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon  was  in- 
Btuntaneously  |)erceptihle,  and  that  ofa  breeze  four 
or  live  miles  olf  could  also  he  readily  perceived. 

For.  Rings. — “On  Fog-rings  observed  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  by  tSir  1)  Urews'er.  —  'Fhis  paper  had 
been  communicated  to  t^ir  1)  IJrevvster  by  t?ir 
John  IV  Boileau,  respecting  a  fog  how  which  had 
been  seen  in  January,  181M,  by  :Sir  (Jeorge  Ross, 
when  olVthc  Montgomery  Reach,  in  the  I’otomac, 
in  Virginia  Farly  in  the  morning  a  milk-w  bite 
fog  came  on,  so  thick  that  the  captain  of  the  packet 
found  it  necessary  to  anchor,  not  knowing  where 
he  was.  About  half-past  eleven  he  came  up  to 
Sir  (leorge,  and  remarked  that  they  should  have 
all  clear  soon,  “  for  the  fog-eater  was  come.”  The 
captain  explained  himself  by  pointing  to  the  head 
of  the  vessel,  where  there  was  visitile  a  ring  of 
thicker  white  fog  than  that  in  which  they  were 
envelojied,  apparently  about  GO  feet  in  diameter, 
the  b -It  of  the  ring  appearing  about  *2  feet  broad 
Within  this  ring  was  another,  2  feet  in  diameter, 
BUS|iended  in  its  centre,  and  with  prismatic  colors. 
It  lasted  about  20'  or  30',  when  the  fog  cleared 
away.  There  was  a  severe  frost  on  the  following 
day. 

SouNos  iJNDKR  Water. — “On  the  sounds  pro¬ 
duced  by  one  of  the  Noonectidjc  under  Water,” 
by  Mr.  Rail. — He  stated,  that  the  fact  having 
been  mentioned  to  him  some  two  years  since,  he 
had  not, had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  observa¬ 
tion  until  within  the  last  few  days,  when  a  speci¬ 
men  w'as  brought  to  him  in  an  ordinary  jelly 
glass;  it  vvas,  he  believed,  the  Currixa  tijjiHis. 
When  suspended  in  the  water,  about  four  inches 
below  the  surface,  it  emitted  three  short  chirrups, 
and  then  a  long,  cricket-like  sound.  It  appears, 
the  sounds  are  emitted  in  the  evening  and  night, 
and  are  so  loud  that  they  may  be  heard  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  room,  and  are  continued  during  the  night. 
Mr.  Rail  stated,  that  time  did  nut  permit  him  to 
make  any  accurate  observation  ;  but  he  thought 
the  matter  so  curious,  that  he  noticeil  it  with  the 
view  of  attracting  the  attention  of  entomologists, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  ex[)lanatiun  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  noise  is  produced  under 
water. 

Model  of  the  Moon. — Sir  J.  Ilerschel  ex¬ 
hibited  a  model  of  the  globe  of  the  moon  in  relief, 
expressing  the  form  and  elevations  of  its  moun¬ 
tains  as  seen  in  a  good  telescope.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  and  exquisite  work  he  stated  to  he  the  per¬ 
formance  ofa  Hanoverian  lady,  .Mailame  Witte; 
modelled  by  her  from  actual  obs«*rvation  through 
an  excellent  Fraunhofer  telescope,  in  a  small  ob¬ 
servatory  at  the  top  of  her  own  dwelling-houae  ; 
the  seleuographical  positions  and  general  contours 
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of  the  principal  craters  and  other  leading  features 
being  first  laid  down  on  the  smooth  surlace  from 
.Messrs.  Rcer  and  .Maedler’s  micrometrical  meas¬ 
ures  and  charts.  The  diameter  of  the  model  is 
12  inches  lines  (Rhienland  measure),  or  ono 
1 0,(UH),0(Kjth  part  of  the  moon's  actual  diameter. 
The  scale  of  iieights  is,  however,  necessarily  en¬ 
larged  lo  double  this  amount,  as  otherwise  the  re¬ 
lief  would  he  too  low  for  distinctness.  '1  he  mate¬ 
rial  is  a  composition  of  mastic  and  wax,  and  the 
whole  is  worked  out  in  such  perfection  id'detail 
as  to  rejiresent  f  rcry  visible  crater  and  mountain 
jieak — nay,  even  the  minuter  lines  of  elevation 
which  streak  the  so-called  seas,  &c  ,in  their  true 
forms  and  conventional  proportions.  In  conse- 
(pieiice,  when  properly  illnminated,  and  placed 
at  Ihl  or  40  feet  distance,  and  viewed  through  a 
good  tele.scope,  the  artificial  is  scarcely  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  real  moiui.  The  delicacy  and 
precision  of  the  work  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
a  microscopic  examination.  In  fact,  tlie  whole 
model  is  stated  by  Madame  Witte  to  have  been 
executed  with  the  aid  of  magnifying  glasses. 
ISir  J.  Ilerschel  acc*unpanied  his  explanation  of 
this  model  with  several  remarks  on  the  physical 
constitution  <d'  the  moon  in  respect  of  climate, 
atmosphere,  moisture,  Ac.,  and  compared  its  sur¬ 
face  with  the  chart  of  part  ofMount  Etna,  lent  him 
for  that  purpose  by  Raron  von  \\  altershausen, 
and  with  a  drawing  of  his  own  of  one  of  the 
principal  craters  as  seen  in  his  20-feet  retleclor — 
placing  the  volcanic  character  of  the  ring  moun¬ 
tains  beyond  all  doubt.  Ry  the  aid  of  a  large 
chart  by  Messrs.  Reer  and  .Maedler,  several  of 
these,  such  as  Aristarchus,  Tycho,  Kejiler,  Co¬ 
pernicus,  Ac  ,  vviTc  pointed  out,  and  their  pecu¬ 
liarities  described — their  plac<-s  on  the  model  be¬ 
ing  fixed  by  the  aid  of  brass  circles,  representing 
the  moon’s  equator  and  im*ridians.  'Fhis  work, 
it  is  understood,  will  be  submitted  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  .\stronomical  Jfociety,  on  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  their  meetings  in  Novemher.  Jr*peaking 
of  the  climate  of  the  moon,  irfir  J.  Herscbel  con¬ 
sidered  as  probable  the  attainment  ofa  very  high 
temperature  (far  above  that  of  boiling  vvati  r)  by 
its  surface,  after  exposure  to  unmitigated  and  con¬ 
tinual  sunshine  during  nearly  a  wliole  fortnight. 
The  moon  therefore,  w  hen  at  the  full,  and  lor  a 
few  days  after,  must  he,  in  some  small  degree,  a 
source  of  heat  to  the  earth  ;  but  this  heat,  being 
of  the  nature  rather  of  culinary  than  of  solar  heat, 
(as  emanating  from  a  ho<ly  below  the  temperature 
of  ignition,)  will  never  reach  the  earth’s  surface, 
being  arrested  and  absorbed  in  the  upper  strata 
of  an  atmosphere  where  is  whole  efl'ect  will  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  expended  in  the  conversion  of  visible 
cloud  into  transparent  vapor.  'Flie  phenomenon 
of  the  rapid  dissipation  ol’  cloud  (in  moderate 
weather)  soon  after  the  ap|iearance  of  the  full 
moon,  (or  of  a  moon  so  nearly  full  as  to  appear 
round  to  the  unassisted  eye),  vv  hich  he  stated  him¬ 
self  to  have  obsiirvcd  on  so  many  occasions  as  to 
he  fully  convim-ed  of  the  reality  of  a  struuir  ten- 
(lenctj  in  that  direction,  seemed  to  him  explicable 
only  on  this  principle.  On  the  conclusion  of  Sir 
J.  Herschers  explanation,  Ruron  von  Walter- 
shauseii  entered  into  furtlier  particulars  of  the 
nature  of  the  volcanic  phenomenu  on  the  surface 
of  Etna,  as  represented  in  the  elaborate  chart 
above  alluded  to,  of  the  environs  of  Nicolosi,  and 
pointed  out  many  particulars  of  resenihlance  to 
tiie  lunar  volcanoes. 
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Mr.  Ly EM.  described  the  appearance  be  had 
notired  on  llie  shore  of  llie  Bay  «>f  I'lindy,  where 
the  tide  rises  and  falls  Gh  or  70  feet,  leavinji  ex¬ 
tensive  surfaces  of  red  innd,  which  after  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  low  tides  hecanie  baked  by  the  sun 
and  tilled  with  cracks,  so  that  slabs  can  be  taken 
up  and  examined  :  upon  these  he  found  impres¬ 
sions  produced  by  a  shower  ten  days  bef«»rtr,  rip- 
j>le  marks,  and  the  foot-|)rints  of  a  sand-piper 
The  lamination  <if  the  sand  represented  succes¬ 
sive  tides,  and  when  split  open  exhildtiMi  similar 
markings  to  the  first.  One  of  these  slabs  he  had 
presented  to  the  British  Museum,  where  it  \\a.< 
exhibited  in  illustration  of  the  slabs  of  red  sand¬ 
stone,  with  fossil  foot-prints  of  birds,  from  Con¬ 
necticut. 

SirBsiUExcE  OF  THE  — “Oil  the  subsi¬ 

dence  of  the  land  at  l*u/znoli,”  by  J.  Smith, 
Ksrp — When  the  writer  visited  the  temple  of  Ju¬ 
piter  Serapis  at  Pu//.uoli,  in  March,  ISI'.t,  its  floor 
was  elevated  about  six  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  se:i ;  hut  on  the  11th  of  May  in  the  jiresent 
year,  it  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  at 
low  water,  and  at  liigh  tide  ;  the  sea  being 
calm  at  the  time.  The  custoilr  of  the  building 
told  .Mr.  Smith  that  this  change  was  progressive, 
amounting  to  1  |  English  inch  per  annum  'I'he 
cicerone^  too,  w  ho  had  exercised  his  profession  for 
30  years,  said  he  knew  a  ilitference  of  at  least  3 
feet  six  inches  in  the  height  of  the  sea  upon  the 
piers  of  the  Bridge  of  Caligula,  giving  the  same 
auiouut  of  subsidence  yearly.  'I'here  were,  be¬ 
sides,  many  similar  proofs  in  the  partly  submerg¬ 
ed  houses  and  causeways  id’  Bn/.F.uoli.  'J'he  per¬ 
forations  of  the  Pliolades  in  the  columns  indicate 
a  former  period,  during  which  the  temple  remain¬ 
ed  submerged  at  a  stationary  level ;  and  contem¬ 
porary  ac.eouiits  state  that,  by  an  instantaneous 
movement,  it  was  lifted  to  some  height  above  the 
sea,  which  receded  nearly  i2t)()  spaces,  leaving  an 
immense  quantity  of  fish,  which  were  collected 
by  the  inhabitants.  'I'his  took  place  in  October, 
1538,  immediately  before  the  elevation  of  Monte 
Nuovo. 


Afror.v  Bore\i.is. — “On  the  Origin  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis,”  by  the  Rev.  (i.  Fisher. — The 
author  prid’esses  to  establish  the  following  propo¬ 
sition  :  “  The  principal  displays  of  the  aurora  oc¬ 
cur  near  the  edge  or  exterior  litnits  id’  the  frozen 
sea,  where  the  jirocess  of  congelation  goes  on 
with  the  greatest  rapidity.  The  aurora  is  an  elec¬ 
trical  phenomenon,  and  arises  from  the  positive 
electricity  developed  by  the  congelation  of  humid 
vapors  and  the  consequent  induced  negative  elec¬ 
tricity  of  the  surrounding  portions  of  dry  atmo- 
sjdiere.  It  is  the  accompanying  indication  of  the 
restoration  of  the  electrical  equilibrium,  which  is 
effected  by  the  intervention  and  conducting  pow¬ 
er  of  minute  frozen  particles,  whirh  particles  are 
rendered  luminous  by  the  transmission  of  the  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  the  phenomenon 
of  the  aurora.”  ^ 

M  iNi.sG  Accidents. — Prof.  Faraday  said,  the 
subject  of  mining  accidents  hail  long  occupied  his 
attention.  The  more  he  pursued  the  iriqniry,  the 
more  he  was  disheartened  at  the  apparent  hope¬ 
lessness  of  finding  out  any  good  general  remedy. 


The  explosions  were  rot  simply  the  effects  arising 
from  the  mixture  td’  gases,  but  from  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  the  coal-dust  and  coal-gas  which  the  first 
ex|)losion  made  In  the  fatal  case  at  llaswell, 
the  place  where  the  accident  originated  had  been 
ascertained;  and  the  progress  of  the  fire  could  be 
traced  on  the  scorched  beams  :ind  props  of  the 
galleries,  and  the  deposits  of  coke  made  from  the 
coal-dust  which  the  explosion  raised.  To  thiscir- 
I'limstance  the  great  lor<-e  of  the  explosion  was 
line,  and  imt  tt»  the  first  e.^cape  of  gas  .A  similar 

explosion  had  been  known  to  take  place  in  a  cot¬ 
ton-wadding  manufactorv,  the  whole  atmos|ihere 
of  the  place  being  fired  by  means  of  the  particles 
of  cotton  in  it.  The  great  source  of  dsinger  was 
the  mental  condition  ofthe  miners  W  ith  regard 
to  the  present  race  this  was  so  hopeless,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  done  for  them;  although  smoking 
was  strictly  forbidden,  they  had  been  known  to 
contrive  to  light  their  pip*  sin  dangertuis  work¬ 
ings  even  from  the  Uavy  lamp;  and  Mr  Faraday 
had  himself  on  one  occasion  sat  down  with  an 
open  candle  to  watch  the  preparations  for  blast¬ 
ing,  and  when  he  inquired  for  the  gniqiow  *ler  was 
told  he  was  sitting  on  it  Mr  Faraciay  took  an 
opportunity,  also,  of  expressing  his  firm  convic- 
titJii  *if  the  safety  ofthe  l)avy  lamp  when  jiroper- 
ly  used,  and  of  its  being  u  complete  and  practical 
contrivance,  to  whi*di  he  would  willingly  trust 
his  own  life,  as  he  had  already  done  on  mauy  oc-* 
casions. 


fiF.RMi.NATioN  OK  Sf.eds. — “  On  the  I nflucnce 
of  (jalvani*^  Electricity  on  the  (iermination  of 
Seeds,”  by  I’rof  E.  Solly  — In  a  series  *d’  experi¬ 
ments,  in  which  the  seeds  of  barley,  wheat,  rye, 
turnips  and  radish  were  *'.\posed  t*»  ih*!  influence 
of  a  feeble  current  of  electricity,  the  plants  came 
up  sooner  and  were  healthier  than  others  that  hud 
not  been  electrified.  On  the  other  hand,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments  on  other  seeds  had  given  op¬ 
posite  results — proving,  either  that  the  g'rmina- 
tion  of  some  seeds  was  retarded,  whilst  that  of 
others  was  facilitati  d  by  electricity,  or  that  the 
*-fVects  observed  in  both  cases  were  accidental  — 
Out  of  a  seri*  s  of  55  ex|)eriments  on  tliflerent 
seeds,  ‘21  app**ared  in  favor  of  electri*-ity,  10 
against  it,  and  25  showed  no  effect  whatever;  and 
in  carefully  counting  the  whole  niimher  of  seeds 
in  the  entire  series,  there  were  found  1,250  of  ihe 
electrified,  an*l  1 ,253  of  the  non-electrifie*l.  Jn 
conclusion,  I’rof  S«dly  stated  that  he  felt  doubtful 
whether  the  effects  observed  were  really  due  t*» 
the  influence  of  electricity. 


(iuF.EX  Bf.fs — Mr.  Westwood  made  some  re¬ 
marks  on  Entomology  — After  shortly  noticing 
the  general  economy  *)f  the  hive  bee  as  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  queens  and  the  swarming  of  casts,  he 
contended,  from  the  analogy  between  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  latter  event  Jind  those 
w’hich  accompany  the  swarming  of  ants,  gnats, 
white  ants,  mayflies,  Ac. — 1st,  That  the  .swarm¬ 
ing  of  insects  has  for  its  principal  object  the  union 
*>f  the  sex*‘s  ;  ‘2d,  That,  from  analogy  w  ith  other 
insect.s  snhj*‘ct  t*)  swarming,  it  is  t«j  he  inferred 
that  that  sp*‘cies  does  not  differ  in  this  respect 
from  other  swarming  species  ;  and,  3d,  That  it  is 
the  newly  hatched,  and  not  the  old  queen  which 
,  leads  off  the  bwurm. 
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Remarks  on  Shooting  Stars.  By  M.  Con.- 
viER-(iRAViER. — llitlierto,  says  the  author  of  the 
nieiuoir,  shooting  stars  have  not  been  tlie  oliject 
of  observation  siilHeientI y  regular,  and  continued 
during  a  time  siifhcienily  long,  to  enaiile  any 
general  law  to  he  obtained,  it  is  true,  it  has 
been  suj)j»osed  to  he  ascertainid  that  tliere  are 
determinate  epochs  in  vvliicii  these  meteors  ap¬ 
pear  inlinitely  more  numerous  than  on  ordinary 
occasions;  hut  the  periodical  returns  to  wliicJi 
they  had  luen  thought  subjected  begin  to  appear 
problematical,  and  ]>erhups  they  never  would 
have  been  admitted,  hud,  in  the  first  instance,  an 
endeavor  been  made  t(*  ascertain  the  apjiaritions 
every  night  of  the  }ear.  A  labor  like  tliis,  it  is 
true,  uould  liave  been  very  wearisome,  and 
doubtless  it  is  this  witich  has  discouraged  ob¬ 
servers.  F«)r  my  own  part,  occupied  since 
with  researches  of  'tliis  kind,  to  which  I  devoted 
myself  with  a  particular  object,  1  have  since  pur¬ 
sued  them  for  themselves,  and  since  I  have 

kept  regular  registers  of  my  observations.  For 
this  purpose  1  found  it  necessary  to  avail  mysidf 
of  the  assistance  of  M  ('hartiau.x,  who  oh.serves 
one  half  of  the  heavens  whilst  I  am  engaged 
with  the  other;  I  write  down  each  apparition 
III}  self,  !is  w  ell  those  whicii  my  assistant  an¬ 
nounces  with  a  loud  voice  as  those  which  I  see 
III} self.  In  this  manner  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a  double  entry,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost 
inevitable  when,  several  persons  observing  at 
once,  each  separately  notes  that  which  he  jier- 
ceives  in  the  portion  of  the  sky  which  is  allot¬ 
ted  to  him.  1  might  perhaps  thus  explain  the 
extraordinary  number  noted  by  four  persons 
who  simultaiieou>ly  observed  in  the  same  place. 

In  general,  observers  Jiave  chosen  their  time  to 
make  these  researches  ;  w  ith  respect  to  us,  it  is 
only  a  clouded  sky  that  can  interrupt  our  obser¬ 
vations,  to  which  we  return,  whatever  may  be 
the  hour  of  the  night,  whenever  the  state  of  the 
sky  permits.  .My  registers  furnish  me,  from  the 
month  of  July  to  the  month  of  February 

ISJ.”),  with  mftfj  shooting  stars  observed  in  10r)4 
Jiours.  1  have  groujied,  in  the  different  tables 
w'hich  my  memoir  contains,  these  observations, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  deduce  from  them  results  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  greater  or  less  freipiency  of  these 
meteors  act  ttrding  to  the  hours  of  the  day, 
months,  and  years.  With  reference  to  this  last 
point,  1  do  not  pretend  to  draw  any  conclusions 
from  researches  which  do  not  extend  in  a  regular 
manner  be}ond  four  years;  but  for  the  horary 
and  mensual  variations,  I  believe  that  I  have 
already  succeeded  in  ascertaining  two  general 
laws.  Tlius,  in  each  month  comprised  between 
the  w  inter  and  summer  solstices,  the  mean  num¬ 
ber  of  shooting  stars  for  one  hour  is  sensibly  the 
same  ;  and  this  also  takes  place  during  the  six 
other  months  ;  but  with  this  ditference,  that  for 
the  latter  the  mean  is  nearly  double  what  it  is 
for  the  others,  and  the  change  is  elfected,  as  it 
were,  without  transition  For  the  horary  varia¬ 
tions,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  gradual  change  ; 
and  from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  which  is  the 
hour  of  the  miiiimum,  the  number  of  apparitions 
continue  to  increase  until  six  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  moment  of  the  maximum. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  memoir  the  author 
occupies  himself  with  the  directions  ofthe  shoot¬ 
ing  stars  The  distribution  of  1000  of  these  me¬ 
teors  relatively  to  the  sixteen  angular  spaces  into 


which  he  divides  the  horizon,  proceeding  in  the 
order  north,  east,  south,  west,  is  as  follows: — 74, 
!M),  in,  114,  t(i,  70,  70,  GO,  34,  2b,  33,  2b, 

35,  G4  ;  which  show  s  that  a  much  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  stars  proceed  from  the  east  than  from  the 
west,  and  nearly  as  many  from  the  north  as  from 
the  south.  The  author  thinks  that  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  stars  observed  in  the  two 
directions,  east  and  west,  i»  due  to  the  double 
movement  ofthe  earth. 

'I'liere  are  mensual  variations  somewliat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine.  In  winter,  the  influence  of 
tlie  south  is  the  greatest  possible  ;  in  slimmer,  the 
influence  of  the  north  is  most  sensible.  As  to 
the  influence  of  the  east,  it  is  the  weakest  in 
summer,  and  the  strongest  in  spring  and  autumn. 
The  horary  variaiioiis  arc  more  decided.  The 
north  directions  are  more  numerous  towards 
midnight,  and  least  in  the  morning;  as  to  the 
east,  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  morning, 
and  least  in  the  evening;  from  the  .south  they 
are  most  fre(|uent  in  the  morning;  lastly,  from 
the  west  there  are  more  in  the  ♦  v«  ning. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  memoir,  the  author  first 
occupies  himself  with  the  magnitudes  of  the 
shooting  stars;  he  calls  every  meteor  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  sensilile  disc  a  shouting ^lubc^  and  resi  r\  cs 
the  name  of  shooting  stars  to  the  meteors  w  hich 
have  an  aspect  analogous  to  the  fi.xed  stars  and 
planets.  He  calls  tln  in  of  the  first  magnitude 
when  they  have  the  brilliancy  of  Venus  or  of 
Jupiter;  of  the  second  magnitude  when  they  re¬ 
semble  fixed  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  so 
on.  Among  53tl2  meteors,  the  author  has  count¬ 
ed  8  shooting  globes,  and  <"0  shooting  stars  of  the 
first  niagiiit.de;  whence  it  follows,  that  if  no 
obstacle  were  opjiosed,  an  observer  would  see 
one  shooting  globe  per  w  eek,  and  one  shooting  star 
ofthe  first  magnitude  every  night  of  eleven  hours. 

Shooting  stars  have  generally  the  same  cidor 
as  the  fixed  stars.  Sometimes  this  color  changes 
to  yellow,  then  to  bluish  ami  to  greenish,  in  pio- 
portion  as  the  meteor  approaches  the  horizon. 
Among  all  these  meteors  there  are  some  w  hich 
are  red,  whiidi  move  slowly,  and  have  a  globular 
form  analogous  to  that  of  a  billiard-ball  colored 
red.  The  author  thinks  that  they  play  a  par¬ 
ticular  part.  Lastly;  he  distinguishes  other.s 
which  become  extinguished  at  the  moment  of 
their  greatest  brilliancy,  as  if  they  were  plunged 
in  a  mass  of  water. 

With  respect  to  the  trains  whicli  some  stars 
leave  behind  them,  they  cannot  be  compared 
with  smoke,  but  rather  with  a  shower  of  sparks 
analogous  to  that  of  rockets.  'J'he  train  com¬ 
mences  and  terminates  with  the  star  w  hicli  lias 
produced  it,  but  it  persists  one  or  two  seconds  after 
the  disappearance  of  this  star.  Sonietiim‘s  lim 
star  breaks  into  fragments,  which  succeed  the 
train,  and  which  vanish  almost  as  soon  A  star 
is  never  accompanied  w  ith  noise,  w  hetl  er  it  re¬ 
mains  simple,  produces  a  train,  or  bnaks  into 
fragments.  In  general  the  path  of  a  shooting 
star  is  rectilinear,  or  rather  in  the  arc  of  a  great 
circle.  The  author  has  seen  fifteen  whose  paths 
have  been  curvilinear. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  memoir  the  author 
has  given  a  catalogue  of  the  most  remarkable 
shooting  stars,  with  the  indication  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  they  have  presented.  Before  passing  to  the 
theoretical  part,  he  announces  some  Jiistorical 
researches  on  the  subject. — Lit.  Gaz. 


